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CHAPTER IL. 

OR two days the steamer droned 
south and east from New York, 
constantly the fixed center of an 

unchanging circle of gray sky and sea 
—a tumbled sky, an even more tumbled 
sea; and for two days Dominick Tem- 


pest lay in his berth, as motionless as he 
could contrive. 
Not that he was seasick; no one ever 


is, not even on a first voyage. He was 
merely resting, he told himself and the 
steward, who proffered undesired food. 
The second evening, he wavered up on 
deck and hung to a rail, wishing that the 
West Indies weren’t so beastly far off. 
There was a misty moon peering from a 
wrack of cloud tability mocked 
him, and he went 
his befth again, slept fourteen hours, 
and awoke a new being. 

It was evidently late in the morning, 
and though his cabin port was open, the 
bedclothes oppressed him with a sense 
of heat. He flung them off and lay 
cooling in his tumbled pajamas, trying 
f remember of what it was that this 
sudden warmth reminded him. Over- 
night, the February chill had given place 
to May; there were gentle slapping 
hoses all along the hull of the steamer, 
and the sense of some tremendous dif- 


, but its 


below, tumbled into 


By Charles Saxby 


Author of “The Temple Girl,”’ 
“Her Ladyship's Second Youth,” etc. 


ference stealing in through the open 
port. 

A bath completed the cure, leaving 
him enormously refreshed, seemingly 
hollow to the tips of his toes. As he 
shaved, he found himself humming an 
air. What it was, or where he had heard 
it, he could not have said, but then he 
hardly tried to; a first shave on board 
ship leaves but little leisure for intel- 
lectual activities. The thing came of 
itself, seemingly just a part of the 
general strangeness he felt seeping in 
through the enveloping fabric of the 
vessel; a queer little tune, full of sud- 
den minors set to a rhythmically broken 
beat As he dived steamer 
a spring suit, he found him- 
to fit it: 


into his 
trunk for 


provising words 


elf im] 


“Red flower of the dawn—red flow’r of 
da-awn 

It needed a drumbeat, and his fingers 
half consciously tapped in time. 

He sought the companionway, taking 
it two steps at a time with the assured 
lightness of his new-found sea legs. 
At the top there was no hesitation as 
to which way he should go. To his own 
impetus was added a long, persuasive 
roll of the vessel, and he shot out 
through a door and brought up against 


an awning stanchion. 





* 
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“You should be careful how you bolt 
out on deck on the down swing,” 
drawled a voice close by. “A chap got 
chucked overboard that way one voy- 
age. This old tub is the worst roller 
on the line.” 

“All right. I'll be good,” gasped 
Dominick. “Just let me get my wind.” 

3ut it was not so much the impact of 
the post that had taken his breath as it 
was the shock of the light. He had 
really slept himself into another world, 
a great crystal of vivid blue, stirred by 
a salty wind like the caress of warm 
fingers. 

And still it was not so much the out- 
ward sight as that inward shock, as of 
some long gone thing that could not be 
quite remembered. But, after all, he 
was entitled to some such half memory. 
For all his twenty-two years in the 
United States, he was West Indian born. 

“Thanks for the tip,’ he laughed, 
turning to the man who had spoken, a 
long, slim individual, stretched ont in 
a deck chair. Then he finished with a 
burst of irrepressible enthusiasm: “Say 
—isn’t this stunning?” 

The other man glanced 
with a look of mild inquiry. 

“This? Oh—I It’s just begin- 
ning to commence to be. We’re about 
Bahamas Wait 
where the real 


about him 
see, 
abreast of the now. 
until we get down to 
thing begins.” 

“What ?” Dominick 
lously “Ts it better than thi 


“6 


asked incredu 


You’ve never been to the island 
that’s evident.” 

“Not for over 
hardly remember much of it,” 
nick returned. “But I happened to be 
born there.” 

“Born there?” 

The man 
gleam of interest; then, after a frank 


added: 


twenty years, so I 
Domi- 


looked up with .a sharp 


survey of the other's person, he 


ut sure! 


n, and quite 


I was sent to the 


States when I was about four years old, 
But it all came back to me the moment © 
I stepped on deck.” 

Dominick swung himself on the rail, 
hooking his feet.about the awning post, 
comfortably disposed for a chat. 

It had never occurred to him yet that 
any one could seriously object to his 
society. Looking at him as he perched 
there, outlined against the brilliant sky, 
there seemed no reason why any one 
should—a head of dark red hair; a face 
and throat of a certain sweeping model- 
ing, the eyes set widely beneath black 
brows that lifted at the outer corners; 
a lithe body trained to leanness without 
angularity. With a little more flesh, he 
might have been more regularly good 
looking ; as he was, he conveyed, when 
stripped, something of the white aus- 
terity of a classic statue. He looked 
something like a young Mercury, in se- 
vere training, but his glance was in- 
tensely modern, the quick, appraising 
glance of a young man who has moved 
much among his own kind. His suit 
was gray, his tie severe, his shirt a tri- 
umph ; the whole effect that of the good 
nature of an untroubled mind and body. 

‘As to the man in the deck chair, 
Dominick was a little at a loss. Most 
of him seemed steamer rug and the rest 
carelessness. But then he was obvi- 
ously English, and the more these Eng- 

\ the less they 
ire about appt ances. That 


ut thirty, long and thin, dark 


lish were in themselves, 


he purely northern type of pale skin 
and did not help much im 
classifying him. There was an impres- 
sion of contradictions about him—sen- 
sitiveness in the mouth, humor in the 
eyes, both controlled by a stamp of un- 
mistakable authority. 

Waiting for the other to go on, Dom- 
inick half consciously began humming 
again, and there came 


gray eyes, 


little air 
other words to fit it: 


that 


Ps - . ”» 
on the air the dawn chill’s falling—— 


“Quiet 
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Where the dickens was it he had 
heard the thing? The man in the chair 
looked up in surprise. 

“Where did you get that?” he asked ; 
then, with a quick survey of Domi- 
nick’s general effect of well-tailored 
youth: “Surely they’re not singing that 
in the vaudeville theaters ?” 

“Thanks,” said Dominick, flashing 
him a grin. “No, it’s not ‘Cyclonic 
Eva’s’ latest. I don’t know where I 
heard it; it just came to me. Do you 
know it?” 

“It’s the 
Caribs.”’ 

“Is that 


old ‘Dawn Song’ of the 
said Dominick indif- 
ferently. “It'd make a splendid tango, 
quickened up a bit. Let me see,” he 
went on. “The Caribs—they’re the real, 
old, original, aboriginal, my-God-we- 
are-discovered, Columbus-found natives 
of the West Indies, aren’t they ?” 

“Exactly. First cousins of the Incas, 
connected by marriage with the Aztecs, 
poor relations of El Dorado, and sup- 
posed to be the remnants of the fabled 
Atlanteans.”’ 

“Heavens! [ancy having to live up 
to all that!” Dominick laughed. “Are 
there any left now ?” 

“Just a few, a very few indeed, a 
strange little remnant up there on 
Morne Garou and the peak of the Sou- 
friere, still living their old life. Pappa 
Oppellou still lights the mancac’s fire. 
I’ve seen it on clear night from Destries. 
A queer survival—that 

the flames of in- 


ig t 


>) 
SO: 


irreconcilable 


old barbarian kindlin 


vocation for the return of his lord!” 


“Where is all this?” asked Dominick, 
stirred by the picture painted by the 
man’s words. PS 

“In Tabuga.” 

“Tabuga—that accounts for it!” 
Dominick exclaimed. “1 probably heard 
the song as a kid, and now it’s sweat- 
ing out on me. Readjustive cerebration 
—hereditary geographical complex—in- 
fluence of environment on subconscious 


brain centers—et cetera and so forth. 


That’s all I can remember of my psy- 
chology course. It all went kiting when 
I took up engineering.” 

“You come from Tabuga, then?” 
asked the other, as if that were the only 
part he had heard. 

“Since twenty-two years have elapsed 
between acts, it would probably be more 
correct to say that I’m going there.” 

“So am I—or, rather, going back 
there.” 

The man loosened a layer of plaid rug 
and extracted a cardcase. 

“Mr. Herbert C. Caine-Hammond,” 
read Dominick. He searched his own 
pockets, bringing to light an odd glove, 
some bills, a dried which he 
looked at in complete perplexity, then 
threw overboard—a pipe, and a gun- 
metal cigar lighter. 

“T’'ll have to give it up,” he said at 
last. “You must take my word, un- 
supported by documentary evidence. 
My name is Tempest.” 
Caine-Hammond sat up 
“And you come from 


rose 


“Tempest ?” 
in quick interest. 
Tabuga ?” 

“I’m going there,” Dominick re- 
peated, but the other brushed it aside. 

“Are you any relation to Arthur 
Tempest ?” 

“T really can’t say,” said Dominick 
carelessly. “As far as I know, I have 
no relatives living.” 

“You can’t be a nephew, for Arthur 
You say you 


ase 
two years agor 


Tempest had no brothers 
left the island twenty ' d 

“Exactly,” replied Dominick coolly. 
“Any more information with which I 


can supply you?” 
Caine-Hammond relapsed, 
laugh at his own persistence. 
“You can’t snub a West Indian when 
he’s on the trail of family affairs. 
There’s no place in the world where 
Each 
island is divided socially between three 


with a 


just who you are looms so large. 


or four white families, little social oli- 
garchies with all the insane pride of big 
toads in little puddles.” 
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“But there must be people who see 
the foolishness of all that.” 

“There are. Myself, for instance. 
But one can’t quite escape it. It’s in the 
very air down there. Besides—there 
are reasons back of it. When any one 
comes to Tabuga with a name so well 
known as yours, we naturally wonder 
who he can be. The Tempests have 
loomed large in the island for two hun- 
dred years, beginning with a Sir John 
Tempest who was deported from South 
Carolina after 1776 as a rabid Tory. 
And rabid Tories the men of the family 
have remained ever since.” 

“And also the women?” 
Dominick. 

“One hardly discusses the ladies of a 
family, does one?” 

“You practically did so by implying a 
difference,” Dominick objected. 

“Well—since the difference was im- 
plied, we'll let it stand,” said Caine- 
Hammond lightly. 

Dominick nodded, hardly hearing. 
He was busy with something else, an- 
other half recollection that came to his 
lips in a series of groping whistles. 
Then it swelled to a birdlike twitter- 
ing—four long notes, widely spaced, 
followed by a laughing run down the 
scale. He repeated it, wondering how 
it came to be rambling loose in his head 
at just that moment. 

“Since 
you can tell me what that is?’ he asked. 


queried 


you know so much, perhaps 
“It isn’t quite right, though. 
I’ve got it!” 

He repeated it, with a slight change 
that made all the difference—a lower- 
ing of the first notes, drawing them out 
with an insistence that accentuated the 
lilting scale that followed. 

“Tt seems familiar. Do it again.” 
Caine-Hammond listened __ intently. 
“Why—it’s the song of the crater bird!” 

“The what ?” 

“The zombi bird, the niggers call it 
—a sort of linnet that’s found only 
round the Crater Lake in Tabuga, and 


rately even there. The niggers believe? 
that whoever hears it will inevitably 
return to the island.” 

“It seems to be working in my case,” 
Dominick laughed. “I wonder how J 
heard it.” 

“Possibly you were taken up to the 
crater as a child * Caine- Hammond 
began. Then he broke off suddenly, his 
eyes sweeping Dominick’s figure with 
astonished enlightenment. ‘Tempest! 
Oh—by Jove!” he muttered under his 
breath. 

He rose, gathering up his rug and 
books in a cool preparation for depar- 
ture, nodding to Dominick with a con- 
clusive courtesy. 

“I’m delighted to have met you, Mr, 
Tempest. Probably we shall meet again 
before landing.” 

He went, leaving Dominick to the as- 
tonished realization of a snub. That cut 
deeply, for it was almost the first time 
such a thirig had come his way. Prob- 
ably meet again before landing—when 
they were cooped, for five days more, 
on the same steamer! What the devil 
did the fellow mean by it? Dominick 
thought of the friends he had left in 
New York, of the frat pin in his coat, 
of the houses at which he was welcome. 
But somehow none of that seemed to 
count just then. It dawned upon him 
that, in setting foot on this steamer, he 
had taken the first step toward another 


world, with prejudices and standards of 


he would have 


which 
“make good” all over 
It had never occurred to him to won- 


His twenty-two years 


its own, 1 


again 


der who he was. 
in the States had been spent partly in 
the home of a guardian, mostly at 
school, college, and lastly at the Boston 
Tech. There had been ample money 
for his education and to give him a good 
mother’s fortune, he had 
a mother of whom he had 


start—his 
been told; 
no record except a tiny prayer book, 
inscribed, in a dashing, irregular hand: 


“Josephine Tempest. Tempest Vale, 
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Tabuga.” He had never asked ques- 
tions, accepting himself with the un- 
thinkingness of youth. Those twenty- 
two vears had been years of normal, 
healthy growth from a child of about 
four to young manhood, shot through 
at times with a tormenting little home- 
sickness for something warm, brilliant, 
instinct with tremendous vitality. 

So strong had that ache become of 
late that he had determined on this trip 
before settling down to work. He 
would “get it out of his system,” as he 
had laughingly expressed it. But in the 
chill of the Englishman’s leave-taking, 
it struck him that, in thus going back, 
he might discover things too deeply 
rooted in himself for any getting out. 
There must have been some sort of a 
family once, and, after all, what did he 
know about them? 

Under the call of the sun, the decks 
were becoming populous—winter tour- 
ists, preening themselves like gay-plu- 
maged birds of passage, in clothes three 
months the New York cal- 
endar; returning West Indians, marked 
by careless dress and an air of official 
austerity. Insulated by their different 
ideas, the two classes kept apart; it was 
only in himself, Dominick thought, that 
the different, invisible currents had met 
and momentarily clashed. 

Near him was a girl who puzzled him, 
eemed not definitely of either 
he dash and f 


. ‘ 
ahead of 


ce r 


resslo!l 


fair- 


lexion of brilliant 
a mass of hair like burnished cop- 
per spun to incredible Like 
most men, he glanced first at her ankles. 
More than satisfied on that point, he 
sought her face, relieved to find it not 
of the magazine-cover prettiness he had 
feared 
determined, a nose too short for regular 


beauty, but all 


ness, 


fineness. 


mouth too wide, a chin too 


charming 
challenging 


. 4 
Iused to a 


whole by the dancing, 


her eyes, luminously brown, 


beautifully set. She sat there with a 
pile of books and magazines, neither 
seeking male companionship, like the 
tourist maidens, nor sheltering under 
the wing of a chaperon, like the Eng- 
lish girls. 

Even as he looked, came the notes of 
a bugle, announcing lunch, and the girl 
gathered her belongings and left. As 
Dominick, a little later, hesitated at the 
entrance of the dining saloon, the head 
steward stepped up to him, profession- 
ally urbane. 

“Yes, sir—Mr. Tempest,” he said, as 
Dominick gave his name. “This way. 
I have placed you here, sir—and the 
lady next you.” 

“The lady?” queried Dominick. 

“Yes, sir. Your sister, I presumed.” 

Dominick started as he saw a mass 
of red-gold hair. The seat next him 
was occupied by the girl who had so 
interested him. Her face was averted, 
her glance concentrated on the menu 
while he settled himself. Then she laid 
it down, turning to him with a fine 
frankness that disdained to conceal its 
interest. 

“I’m so curious,” she said. “I saw 
your name on the card, there, and 
looked your destination up in the pas- 
senger list. I’m wondering if we are 
related.” 

“Related ?” wondered Dominick. 

“Yes, since you going to 

buga. I am Miss Tempest—Joseph- 


also are 


‘Ss 


st, of Tempest Vale 


CHAPTER II. 


How he got through that lunch Domi- 
nick never knew. He could only hope 
that habit was carrying him along the 
current of polite behavior above his 
flame of impatience and curiosity. 

As they came on deck again, Joseph- 
ine Tempest turned to him. 

“You say you actually don’t know 


who you are: 


“l’ve always understood that my 
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name was Tempest and that I was born 
in the West Indies.” 

“But have you no proof of any 
kind ?” 

“Only a—a little book that belonged 
to my mother. It has her signature in 
it: Josephine Tempest, Tempest Vale. 
That was why I was so bowled over at 
your name.” 


She nodded in grave understanding. 


“There was another Josephine Tem- 
pest—my aunt. She died when I was 
about a year old. There was some trou- 
ble, I believe, though I never knew what 
it was. You see, I’ve been away so 
much; at first in school in England and 
France and lastly these three years at 
Wellesley. Have you the book with 
you?” she finished. 

“Yes. I always keep it, because it’s 
—well—the only thing I have.” 

“It happens that I also have some- 
thing that belonged to my aunt. I will 
get it, and you shall show me the book.” 

In a few moments, they were back 
again, seeking a more retired part of the 
deck. Closely she examined the prayer 
book, comparing the signature with that 
on a small frame she held in her hand. 
Laying it on the book’s cover, she held 
them both out to him, and he saw that 
the writing was identical, its dashing 
impulse still preserved by the faded ink. 

“Have you your 
mother ?” she 

“No. I’ve 
about her, but now 
how much I’ve 
know.” 

“Then 
said. 

It was a miniature, set in a rim of 
old-fashioned silver—just a little square 
of ivory, a smear of paint, but it had 
outlasted the beautiful, mutinous 
that it pictured, the bronze-red hair, the 
eyes cloudy with longing; a face that, 
the instant one saw it, one knew 
destined for a story. 


any portrait of 
asked. 

thought but little 
I begin to realize 
wanted to 


really 


always 


” 


turn that frame over,” she 


Tace 


was 
Dominick’s eyes 


became misty as he looked, and he heard 
himself saying, in a rush of conviction: 

“Yes, that is she. I seem to remem- 
ber ra 

He stopped in surprise as there came 
to his lips, from somewhere beyond the 
confines of his memory, a childish word 
—‘Maman.” There was an instant of 
pain, as if the back of his brain were 
being stretched apart, and through the 
crack came another word, like the echo 
of a different voice speaking, in a deeper 
note, to that face in the hollow of his 
hand: 

“Zo-zé-phine.” 

Then he looked up in a puzzled ques- 
tion. 

“But if her name was Tempest, how 
is it that mine is Tempest, too?” 

In spite of herself, Josephine’s glance 
went to his finger nails—that instinctive 
glance of the born West Indian. With 
a chill had come the thought that per- 
haps the prayer book had been merely 
stolen long ago, and that Dominick, un- 
known to himself, might be but the 
scion of one of those illegal unions of 
white father and black mother that so 
embitter the family life of the islands. 
It was with relief that she noted the 
pink transparency of his finger tips, free 
from any damning stain of purple. 


: : “a 
“She may have married a cousin,’ 
“We have some in the 


she suggested. 
other islands.” 
lanced down the deck, and her 


She gl 
vivid interest cooled. 

“Here comes Mr. Caine-Hammond,” 
she said. “He’s a great friend of my 
father’s. Have you met him?” 

“T have,” replied Dominick flatly. 

“He’s the attorney general of Tabuga 
—quite a high-and-mighty personage 
down there.” She turned as the other 
came up. “Mr. Caine-Hammond, I'm 
discovering an unknown relative.” 

“Yes, Mr. Tempest and I have al- 
ready met,” Caine-Hammond replied, 


nodding easily to Dominick. “Here 1s 
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the book I was speaking of this morn- 
ing, Miss Tempest.” 

They accepted the cue, dropping their 
intimacies for the abstractions of lit- 
erature. Josephine soon left them, and 
the two men faced each other in a cer- 
tain challenge. 

“You didn’t tell me this morning that 
another Tempest was on board,” said 
Dominick. 

“No, I did not.” 

Caine-Hammond looked at the other, 
and there was almost a hint of compas- 
sion in his glance as he went on: 

“T have, of course, no right to advise 
you, Mr. Tempest, but I will say this: 
If you must see the West Indies, then 
go on to Trinidad or Grenada—any- 
where but Tabuga. Or, better still, re- 
main on board this steamer and go right 
back to New York.” 

Dominick stirred uneasily. He hated 
mysteries, especially about himself. 

“What reason do you give for this 
advice?” he asked. 

“T’m not explaining myself, Mr. Tem- 
pest, but my warning is friendly.” 

Dominick’s eyes grew stormy and his 
back was taut as he turned it on the 
other, 

“Then I thank you for that. As to 
the rest, | prefer my own judgment.” 

“The trouble is that you have no evi- 
dence on \ 


hich to base it,” the English- 


she said, 
not 


understand,” 
“Ts this 
And yet you 
say that my father would object to my 


as he 


finished speaking. 


Mr. Tempest my cousin? 


knowing his own sister’s son!” 

“All J say is that, considering the re- 
lationship, you had perhaps better wait 
lor your father’s approval.” 

“Is it sor 
Tempest ? 


Mr. 
Some reason why women 
should not become 


ething personal to 


friends with him?” 


op. é 
From our ve y short acquaintance, 


’ 
I should be inclined to say that he. is 
all right—as men go.” 

“You're fair, at least,” she answered, 
and he gave a twisted smile. 

“Oh—fair! But, seriously, family 
authority is pretty rigid still down in 
the islands, and especially as regards 
the women.” 

“Especially as regards the women,’ 
she repeated, her tone half grave, 
wholly mocking. “Do you know, that 
phrase is singularly illuminating? I 
know of no other that could have ex- 
pressed so much in so few words. But 
I’m afraid that I am no longer a West 
Indian. 

Even as Dominick had done, she left 
him, swaying lightly along the deck, the 
wind blowing coppery wisps about her 
cheeks. For the moment Caine-Ham- 
mond saw her, in her lithe aliveness of 
a keen mind in a poised body, as the 
very symbol of the modern feminine 
surge, the iron girdles of custom lying 
broken at her feet. She had evidently 
forgotten the life to which she was re- 
turning and the narrowness of its preju- 
dices, but as he gazed, he almost felt 
that perhaps she would be able to walk 
her “own high path. 

Of one thing he was certain—his 


I’ve been too long away.” 


well-meant attempt at interference had 
only fanned the flame of her interest in 
this new-found cousin of hers. 


On board of every steamer there is 
vs at least yne couple whom the 


her passengers, by common consent 


alone; two people to whom 


an involuntary 


leave eyes 


turn with softening, a 
regard of which the two themselves are 
usually unaware. : 

So it was with Josephine and Domi- 
nick even while they, to themselves, 
were merely on terms of pleasant 
friendship, never noting how much of 
their time, when apart, was filled with 
thoughts of the other. It might have 
been the sense of that envel- 
oped Dominick, or it might have been 
the increasing those 


mystery 


atmosphere of 
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% 
islands daily drawing nearer, spots of 
wondrous beauty, swimming in a sen- 
suous sort of ache that nothing seemed 
ever to appease. 

Day by day the cfystal of sky and 
sea grew more brilliant. Queer things 
began to appear—a flock of ungainly 
pelicans overhead; a solitary turtle 
basking on the waves, serenely at home; 
silver showers of flying fish; the green 
fire of the phosphorus at night. Then 
gracious land shapes loomed high amid 
the blue haze, taking form, color, solid- 
ity, like some magic trick of material- 
ization, then fading again in mystic re- 
moteness. 

It was the sixth evening, and they 
were running past one of these, close 
enough to catch the land breeze with its 
hints of exotic perfume. Standing by 
the rail in a solitary portion of the deck, 
Josephine looked up at it, stretching out 
her arms in involuntary welcome. 

“Oh—the dear islands! I love them 
so!” 

“Which one is it?” asked Dominick. 

“That must be Guadeloupe.” 

“Guadeloupe.” He repeated the 
name, rolling its softened syllables. 
“Waw-de-loupe. It satisfies one, some- 
how. What does it mean?” 

“*The double one.’ It’s really two 
islands, you see.” 

“But what language is it? It sounds 
Spanish, but it isn’t.” 


“Tt’s the old Carib name.”’ 
‘The Caribs!” He lifted his eyes to 


the silhouette high against the stars. 
“What a strange life!” 

He shivered as he seemed to catch a 
fleeting impression of some different 
life among those peaks, halfway betwixt 
sea and sky—a passing flash of green 
gloom and tumbling water, of gold- 
brown bodies slipping amid a tangle of 
broad leaves. 

“It fascinates me, somehow—the 
sheer health of it.” 

“The Caribs? Why, they’re nothing 
but brown people,” she returned, a 


touch of arrogance in her tones. Then” 
she laughed at herself. “You see, Pg 
a West Indian, after all. It’s in my 
blood.” 

“T think it must be in mine, too,” he 
murmured, looking at her. 

The steamer trailed a wake of green 
fire, and the pale glow of it. beat up on 
her face, her throat, on the arms gleam- 
ing through thin chiffon. For the mo- 
ment she looked some elfin creature, be- 
yond the bounds of human laws. Then 
she turned back to the deck lights, a liy- 
ing, breathing woman, daintily costly, 

“What is it that is in your blood?” 
she asked lightly. 

“T don’t know.” he answered, half 
choked by a sudden rush of unexpected 
emotion. ‘Unless it is in my blood just 
to—love you.” 

It must be that all humanity aches to 
hear those words, whispered in just 
such a way, the effect of them is so 
wondrous. 

“Tosephine—J osephine—Josephine!” 

The strange magic that lurks in a 
name had him in its thrall, and he mut- 
tered it over and over again, to her hair, 
to her eyes, to her lips. Then, without 
his own volition, came another name, 
a deeper tone in his throat: 

“Zo-zé-phine !”’ 

She leaned back, her hands pushing 
from his chest against the strength of 
his arms 

“No—no! eas nd him away!” 
she CI ied, closing he r eyes. 

“Send whom away?” he asked, puz- 
zled. 

“That other man! He makes me 
afraid!” 

“What? Afraid of me?” 

“No, not of you—of him! It was as 
if some one else looked from your eyes 
and spoke from your mouth—some one 
dark and fierce and—oh—savage!” 

Dominick laughed, catching her to 
him again. 

“That was my love for you that you 
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saw. It almost frightens me, too, it’s 
so strong.” 

“And to-morrow we land,” she said, 
a little later. 

“To-morrow! Oh, why is there a 
cried Dominick, torn by 
a pang of ecstasy. “T wish there were 
only to-night, and that we could go on 
forever, like Paolo and Francesca— 
wandering in each other’s arms! I’m 
afraid of to-morrow, with its other 
lands and other people; afraid of what 


to-morrow !’ 


it may do to us.” 
“Do you doubt me?” she asked. 


“Doubt you? Never! It’s simply 


that—suppose something came between 


us? 

“Then I shall chain you to me,” 
said, drawing from her neck the only 
jewel she wore, an amethyst pendant in 
a green-gold setting. ‘“‘There!” She 
slipped it over his head, drawing it 
about his throat, tightening the slender 
chain. “You’re mine now. My shackles 
are upon that you never, 
never lose it!” 

“Lose it!” 

Dominick thrust the pendant out of 
sight under his collar, quivering, as, still 
warm from the place where it had 
rested, it slid down onto his breast. 

“If ever I lose it, may ; 

“Hush!” she said, stopping his lips 
with her fingers. “‘Don’t say too much!” 

“What else i ere ay—what 


1 


rth saying? Except th: ve you!” 


she 


you. See 


It was his first evening in Tabuga, 
and Dominick stood on the ramparts of 
the old fort at Destries, besieged by a 
tush of emotions—anger, pain, longing, 
bewilderment yet half soothed by the 
drug of the elemental beauty all about 
him : a wide vista of sea, indigo and 
the moon; a land-locked 
ut which the white 
climbed the hills; 
great bulk of a moun- 


ab 


houses of tl] town 
back of it all 


tain, its crest hidden by a collar of 
clouds ; the dismantled fort on which he 
stood, a star-shaped wedge of masonry 
from whose cracks sprang parasitic wild 
figs, green and purple in the moonlight 
on their writhing stems; no taint of 
smoke, no sound of traffic, only, from 
the streets below, the voices of negroes, 
liltingly soft, with bursts of meaning- 
less laughter; an enveloping steady 
heat; a drenching fragrance from mil- 
lions of unseen blooms of the night. 

Dominick soaked his nerves in it, as 
in a cup of darkly luminous perfume, 
easing the sting of those last moments 
on board the steamer, when Josephine 
had presented him to her father—that 
Arthur Tempest who, if the evidences 
of prayer book and miniature were to 
be believed, must be his uncle; a man 
of about fifty, plumply dark, dressed 
as fora Fifth Avenue club on a summer 
day, moving with that air of conscious 
dominance which seemed to stamp all 
the white people of these islands. 

Only for an instant had his courteous 
shell been broken as he had heard Dom- 
inick’s name. What was it that had 
most plainly looked from his eyes in 
that moment? Fear, dislike, or sheer 
contempt? Josephine’s laughing hint of 
a possible relationship had been ignored, 
and all that Dominick had to comfort: 
him were her whispered words at part- 
ing: 

“Just a few days—then come to me 
I shall ache for you. 
belong to my 


at lempest Vale. 
But first 
father.” 
Josephine! At the murmur of her 
name, he seemed to see her again, hov- 
ering in the spaces, an upspringing 
flame of humanity with the purple 
gleam of amethyst at her throat. From 
his own, he drew out the pendant, thrill- 
ing at the warmth that had never cooleu 
in its swift passing from flesh to flesh. 
It was strange that the 


these days 


Josephine! 
two women who had meant and were to 
in all his life should bear 


mean most 
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the same name. His wife—his mother! 
He wondered at the half-tragic beauty 
of that miniature. Looking around on 
this island which had been het home, 
he really thought of her for the first 
time in his life, tried to picture her 
standing, perhaps, on that very spot, or 
walking on one of those streets between 
the white walls topped by nodding 
palms, their fronds alive with the jew- 
eled flash of humming birds. 

“My mother!” Half consciously he 
spoke it aloud, his lips stiff about the 
unaccustomed word. 

Then he flushed angrily, as men will 
when caught in a moment of emotional 
betrayal, for he saw that he was not 
alone. Coming down the broken steps, 
wraithlike against the moon-yellowed 
walls, was a woman’s figure, a white 
woman, but different from any that he 
had yet seen in Destries. Tall, gray- 
haired, her face just a glimmer of white 
against the black of her gown, lit by 
eyes startlingly large in their shadowed 
sockets, she moved, to the shrill sound 
of their trilling, amid a little cloud of 
canaries that perched on her hands and 
shoulders, darting off, returning again, 
wheeling like a flock of tiny golden 
doves about a ruined tower. 

To his surprise, she came straight to- 
ward him, her lips set in a smile, her 
eyes full on his in an awed delight. 
Then she spoke, or,! ither, ' 

“David—it is u! They are all 


hispered: 


ing me to see 

For a moment, in the strangeness of 
the place, Dominick felt a touch of un- 
ease. Then, glancing at the woman, he 
thought he understood. 

“I’m afraid you’re making a mis- 
take,” he said quietly. 

He almost wished he had not spoken 
as he saw the effect of his words. There 
was horror in her eyes; her hands 
moved to*her bosom in a tremor that 
set the canaries to fluttering in shrill 
protest. As if still unconvinced, she 
advanced, staring incredulously. 


“You are real?” she breathed. “Your 
are alive?” 

“T believe so,””’ Dominick answered, 

“You must excuse me,” the woman 
said, drawing back in a recovered dig 
nity. “But so few people come to this 
place—so few that are alive, at least. 
At first I thought that you were—were 
the one of all I most desire, but am 
never permitted to see. But I must 
wait—just a little longer. You know 
who I am?” 

“I only arrived in Tabuga to-day,” 
replied Dominick, his voice gentle with 
the suspicion that was upon him. 

“T thought everybody knew me—but 
then things are so strange. I am Ma-am 
Margaret, or so the negroes call me, and 
of course I must be if they say s0, 
mustn’t I? But then they say also that 
Iam mad. Do you think so?” 

“IT would hardly say that of any one.” 

She seemed to forget him, crooning 
to her canaries. He wished she would 
go on and leave him alone. With all the 
vigor of his untouched youth, he shrank 
from things warped, and, as the woman 
hovered blackly amid her birds, she was 
like a shadow across this, his first path 
on the island. 

“I’m not mad,” she said suddenly. 
“It’s simply that I see more clearly. 
How can they not see, on such nights 
as this, when the moon rides high and 
F tl i [ walk 


with all 


1 
the caves ol! 


Chen came < 

“Who are you?” 

“Just a visitor.” 

“A-h!” It breathed out in a moan of 
disappointment. “I hoped so that you 
might be the one for whom I wait!” 

“But I am alive,” Dominick reminded 
her, angry at himself for shivering at 
her eerie imaginings. 

Looking more closely, he saw that she 
had probably been handsome in her 
youth, but it was as if a sponge, soaked 
in some mental Lethe, had been swept 





ay,” 
with 


—but 
-am 
and 
$0, 
that 


ning 
ould 
| the 
rank 
man 
was 
path 


nly. 
arly. 
ghts 
and 
valk 


all 
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across her, wiping from her all real- 
ities, leaving her as nearly disembodied 
as those whom she claimed as her un- 
seen companions. 

“Alive—yes.”’ She nodded somberly. 
“So is he. He must be, the one for 
whom I wait, or how shall he come to 
set me free?” 

“Perhaps you are free now,” said 
Dominick, with a vague idea of sooth- 
ing. 

“Free? How can I be when I sinned ? 
Only my birds are free. They go and 
come and bring me messages from him. 
See?” 

With a motion of her hands, Ma-am 
Margaret sent the birds into the air, 
circling in twittering alarm about her 
head. In a moment they were back 
again, nestling about her, their throats 
swelling with song. 

“You hear them?’ she murmured, 
laying lips to their tiny heads. “They’re 
telling me that it will be all right. That’s 
what they always say—that is what I 
live on.” She looked at Dominick in 
another abrupt transition. ‘You stay 
long here ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Then go—go at once!” she cried 
vehemently. “There are things here— 
so strong—they chain you! Beautiful 
things—that is why they are dangerous. 
Do you know what I did?” 

ong, fo 


f @ Ineo ep 4 mo ” 
lor love—ot ell me”—she caught 


at Dominick’s arm in entreaty—‘can 
anything one does for love be wrong?” 

“L hardly think so.” 

Quieted by his tone, she released her 
hold, 

“I wanted hi 
little longer, 
gether. But the 


were so many 


m so with me, just a 
until we could go to- 
—to keep him—there 
things necessary—things 
that | couldn’t give him And so I took 
the flesh of his flesh and the blood of 


his blood and—sold them—that I might 
keep him with me.” 

“Ts that so?” murmured Dominick, 
wishing only that she would go and take 
her weird imaginings with her. 

“Yes, but it was no use. Sin is never 
any use. I’ve learned that. He went, 
and now—they—stand between and 
keep me from passing to him. I must 
wait—wait—until that flesh and blood 
comes back to me and speaks the word 
that sets me free. I must wait—just a 
little—little longer.” 

To his relief, she passed on, seeming 
to forget him, trailing across the ram- 
part to the shrilling of her birds, down 
the steps between the writhing roots of 
the wild figs. 

He was glad that she was gone, mov- 
ing away as in a cage of her own fan- 
tasies. He was alone again to think of 
Josephine; but it was hardly thinking, 
rather just feeling, as if the breeze of 
the night, which must have passed 
across her face, brought hints of her 
actual presence. 

So he stood until another step aroused 
him with the ring of spurs. Turning, 
he saw to his surprise that it was Caine- 
Hammond, and his surprise deepened as 
the other spoke: 

“Mr. Tempest, they told me at the 
hotel that you had inquired the way up 
here.” 

“You were looking for me?’ ex- 
claimed Dominick, with lifting eye- 
brows. “Why 

[he memory of 
board-ship manner still stung him, but 
that manner seemed to have changed. 
After the strange Ma-am Margaret’s 
ghostly imaginations, he at least brought 
a sense of warm aliveness. Lean and 
straight in his riding dress, he had an 


Caine-Hammond’s 


air of being-completely at home, laugh- 
ing easily at Dominick’s coolness. 
“Why do we do anything?” he par- 
ried. “We think we know—and then 
we find we have really been doing some- 
thing entirely different. Just at present, 
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I think I came to advise you again to 
take to-morrow’s steamer for New 
York.” 

“That is impossible,” 
shortly. 

“You’re determined to stay, then?” 

“It is no longer a matter of my own 
volition.” 

Caine-Hammond’s eyes narrowed as 
the other’s answer confirmed his suspi- 
cions as to Dominick’s reasons for re- 
maining. He spoke, more lightly: 

“Of course you know best. But I 
must warn you—there are strange 
things in Tabuga.” 

“T’ve just encountered one of them,” 
laughed Dominick. “Who on earth is 
Ma-am Margaret ?” 

“You have seen her? But then you 
would. Strangers somehow always en- 
counter the strange things first. She’s 
mad, of course, but harmless. Look 
here!” Caine-Hammond’s tone took on 
an added briskness. ‘I’m riding half 
across the island to-night. How would 
you like to get a horse and come part 
way with me?” 

“T thought you had decided not to 
have anything to do with me,” returned 
Dominick bluntly. 

“The most precious privilege of man 
is to change his mind. Also, it’s just 
possible that I may have discovered that 
I’m going out to Tem- 


said Dominick 


I was mistaken. 
pest Vale,” Caine-Hammond added cas- 
ually. “If you care to ride 
with me 

Tempest Vale! Che 
into Dominick’s mind, effacing every- 
thing else. To go even halfway there 
was more than he had hoped for so 
soon, bringing a rush of warmth for 
the man who made it possible. 

In half an hour they were off, canter- 
ing out on the coast road, through miles 
of whispering sugar cane rolling over 


halfway 


words burned 


the land, the play of the fireflies among 
the leaves like the glitter of the moon 
on a green sea. 

Caine-Hammond was silent, leaving 


Dominick to the witchery of the night 
and place. A trained administrator, he 
had learned to leave situations alone 
until that which was in them came out 
Except to follow, Dominick was hardly 
aware of him, lost in the sense of-an 
alchemy of the dark that stole into him, 
calling on things in him whose existence 
he had as yet never suspected. 

He seemed'to remember it all so well, 
and yet there was a feeling of lack, as 
if those childish years before he had 
been sent away had contained some 
thing more than this, strangely enchant- 
ing though it was. The road climbed 
steadily upward, with an ever-increas- 
ing wildness beyond its rigid curves as 
the mountain swung back, revealing un- 
expected spaces. Save for a few par- 
ties of negroes, padding silently to town, 
the road was deserted; but as they 
topped a ridge, a man stepped froma 
mass of bamboo, stopping them witha 
quick : 

“Miché Hammon’—that be you?” 
“Oh—hello, Gabou !” 
drew 
young 


Caine-Hammond rein as the 
man approached—a fellow of 
about Dominick’s own age, clad solely 
in cotton trousers of faded blue, girt 
by a broad bel in which was stuck a 
hunting knife; for the rest, a body of 
golden bronze, a shock of straight black 
hair, a broad face, triangular as a cat’s, 
with thin nostrils and lips and eyes ofa 


Ider 1 
rice 


K 
Gabou. | 
Them nig; 


rer 
sAfl, 


7 Cs, me 


word, mich 


ino hl 

ng plac 
been get you 
he tell me 


you say for me meet you this place. 


“Yes, yes—never mind that,” said 


Caine-Hammond hastily. “I wanted to 
know how things are going in the vi 
lage.” 

“Too much hell, miché!”’ the young 
fellow burst out, evidently full of his 
own wrongs. “It them Pappa ¢ )ppellou. 
What for he no give me my place, eh? 
Why he no give me them girl, Lalla, 
hah? Why he all time light them fire 
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for mancac rock, just like I no be there 


at all?” 
“Who is he?” whispered Dominick. 
In his gleaming half nudity, the 
young man looked some pagan creature 
of the woods, the product of some to- 
tally different form of life. There was 
amusement in Caine-Hammond’s eyes 


, 


as he replied: 

“This is Gabriel—more commonly 
Gabou—chief claimant of the remains 
of the Carib tribe.” 

“Chief claimant?” 

“Yes, There’s a mix-up in the title 
—quite a romantic story. You’ll prob- 
ably hear it if you stay at all in the 
island,” said the other carelessly. 

“Miché!” Gabriel’s interruption came 
in a growl of anger. “Look! See I 
speak true talk! Them old man, he 
make them fire for now!” 

He was pointing upward to the collar 
of clouds now close upon them, shut- 
ting off the view of the higher peaks. 
Through a rift of the vapors came a 
glimpse of a ridge remote against the 
stars, and on it the glowing spot of a 
distant fire. 

“Why for he do so like, eh?” de- 
manded Gabriel. “Them fire, he for call 
mancac back—and me be there all 
time!” 

“And if he did call another mancac 
back, what then?” asked Caine-Ham- 
ing, and Gabriel shook 
be two 
dead !”’ 


mancac, 
they go fight so one be 

“None of Caine-Hammond 
shot at him. “It’s our law here, not 
yours, and if you don’t keep it, you'll 
hang in Destries jail!’ He turned to 
Dominick with a shrug. “A nice, ele- 
mental bit of But I say, now 
you are so far and Gabriel is so provi- 
dentially here, why not go on up to the 
Crater i You could 
reach it by sunrise. By George, what 
a chance! wish it had mine ! 


goods! 


Lak¢ him? 


been 


13! 
tropical dawn seen from 


I have to leave you 
That’s Tempest Vale, 


Your first 
Morne Garou! 
here, anyhow. 
down yonder.” 

He pointed to a wide valley far be- 
low, dim under the moon, with a single 
light glowing in it. Tempest Vale! 
Dominick quivered again at the near- 
ness, wondering on whom that light 
might be shining. On Josephine, as 
thrillingly awake as he? Or on her 
father? Whichever it was, he suspected 
that he himself was very present in their 
thoughts. “A few days,” Josephine had 
said. Anything was welcome to shorten 
the monotony of that waiting. 

“All right, I’ll go up with the fellow,” 
he said, wheeling his horse to the 
Carib’s side. 

“Gabou, this is my friend. Salute 
him,”’ ordered Caine-Hammond, smiling 
as the Carib took Dominick’s hand and 
laid it on his own head. “I'd like to 
have a photograph of that. The con- 
trast is so complete, and yet—‘the colo- 
nel’s lady and Judy O’Grady’ I 
wonder if the same applies to men?” 

“Universal brotherhood never ap- 
pealed much to me,” laughed Domi- 
nick, 

“Nor to 
Hammond. 

“A riverdici,’ 
riding after his guide. 
of ‘lasciate oqni speranza?”’ 
broken only by the 


me, either,” said Caine- 
“Well—buon viaggio.” 

’ Dominick responded, 
“Ts it also a case 

There was silence, 
pad of the Carib’s bare feet and the 
swish of broad, dew-laden leaves, as 
they turned into a narrow trace. Then, 
from the road below, Caine-Hammond’s 
voice floated up, drawlingly amused: 

“Oh, hope as much as you like. 
You'll never guess the reality.” 

He rode on down toward Tempest 
Vale, his lips set in a smile that deep- 
ened as there occurred to him a pas- 
sage from Goethe’s “Faust.” He re- 
peated it aloud, with a glance at the 
misty heights of the mountain, mys- 
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teriously mantled in the cloak of the 
high woods, veiled with clouds: 


“If only by this key he something learn! 
I’m curious to see—if he'll return.” 


He smiled again at the thought of 
that strangely contrasted pair struggling 
upward toward the Crater Lake. 

“Well, the young fool would have it,” 
he muttered. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The sun was already up when Caine- 
Hammond rode across the glaring cane 
fields of Tempest Vale, alive with the 
bustle of crop time. In and out of the 
swell of the land wound a tiny rail- 
way, its trains of trucks, piled high 
with golden cane, pulled along by vi- 
brating motors. Off across the fields 
rose the sugar mill, the white walls and 
tall chimneys giving it the look of a 
battleship plowing a sea of vivid green. 
Carefully to windward of it was “the 
Great House,” inclosed in a shell of 
jalousied balconies, its gardens, cool 
with shadows of tamarinds and man- 
goes, like a green spray about its base. 

Tempest Vale was the show estate 
of the island, and above all Caine-Ham- 
mond liked its sense of ordered bustle 
and the efficiency of a high civilization. 
It spoke to him of that white dominance 
which could take the savage fecundities 
of this land l 


and bring them down in 
subjection before it. 


knew bet 


Tn one 
ter than he how quickly, if that ordered 
hand were once relaxed, the place would 
revert to wildness, swamped under the 
avalanches of vegetation 
down from the mountain. 

On the steps Arthur Tempest awaited 
him, trim in morning white, with the 
narrow feet of one who considers walk- 
ing a disgrace—and the equally narrow 
mind that is apt to accompany such a 
viewpoint ; for the rest, a pleasant, cour- 
teous gentleman, provided one refrained 
from treading on the sensitive toes of 
his prejudices. 


sweeping 


“T cannot say how welcome you are™ 
he said, wringing Caine-Hammond’s 
hand. “Of all people, you are the one 
I most wished to see just now. The 
nigger brought your things an hour ago, 
Now a bath first. Ramdien will attend 
you. Then breakfast on the west gal- 
lery. 

“You probably know why I was 6 
urgent to see you just now,” hé said, as 
Caine-Hammond joined him later on the 
gallery, where the shadow of the house 
and a puff of breeze from the sea gave 
an effect of coolness. ‘You came down 
on the Essequibo, did you not?” 

“T did.” 

There was a silence, of amusement on 
Caine-Hammond’s part; on the other's, 
that of a proud reluctance to ask the 
question which his visitor would not 
help him to avoid. At last it came: 

“Well?” There was a reddening ir- 
ritation. “You must know what I 
mean ?” 

“There are so many things you might 
mean.” 

“Ts it—he?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“You talked with him?’ 

“A little.” 

Arthur Tempest paced nervously up 
and down the gallery, avoiding the 
other’s eyes. 

Vhat the devil 
want?’ he burst out 

‘To do him justice, I don’t think he 
wants anything, or knows that 
there is anything he might want.” 

“Then why does he come here?” 

“T believe it was just an unconscious 
sort of homing instinct.” 

“Home! A pretty sort of home he'll 
find!” sneered Arthur Tempest. He 
paced again, struggling with another re 
luctance. “Good God! What a mis 
erable, unforeseen chance that—Joseph- 


does the fellow 


even 


ine 
“It was unfortunate that Miss Tem 
pest should happen to be on board the 
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same boat,” Caine-Hammond agreed, 
with an irritating mildness. 
“Unfortunate! It was horrible! How 


much do you know ll 
“Very little, really.” 


“She actually considers herself en- 


gaged to him!” 

“Ah?” Caine-Hammond’s eyebrows 
lifted with one of the lazy little thrusts 
he could not deny himself. “And is— 
history—to repeat itself at Tempest 
Vale?” 

“If that came from any one else 
said Arthur Tempest, whitening dan- 
gerously. 

“My dear man, it’s no use calling in 
a doctor and then shamefacedly refus- 


” 


ing to show the place that hurts.” 

“I suppose not, but I am so upset! 
Curse the fellow! Just put yourself 
in my place. My only daughter, six 
years away from me, and our first meet- 
ing is embittered by this!” 

“Surely Miss Tempest is open to rea- 
son.” 

“She won’t discuss it at all. One 
would think—hang it !—that I was actu- 
ally incapable of discussing it rationally 
with her. She seems to imagine that I 
am a—a child in such matters.” 

Arthur Tempest stopped, his face 
clouded by an almost pathetic bewilder- 
ment, and Caine-Hammond’s eyes flick- 
ered with the smile he denied his lips. 
It amused hit . the spectacle of this 
elderly Creole gentleman, so long a wid 

t a bachelor, stee¢ ped 
“¢ and 
the island, Idenly 


by the phenomenon of a 


traditions of 
confronted, in his 
own daughter, 
modern young woman. 
“You have, of course, told her the 
circumstances ?” he 
“Told her! 


are suggesting : 


said. 
Do you realize what you 
Do you imagine that I 
1 stain the ears of 
a young girl—a white girl—my own 
child—with such a story r” 
Caine-Hammond smothered 
smile as he remembered Josephine, with 


—her fathe1 


another 


her keen, cool eyes, a pile of books by 
her deck chair—Maeterlinck, D’Annun- 
zio, a volume of the latest Russian, 
3ergson, and, for relief, a copy each of 
Blague and the Smart Pup. 

“But she will have to 
time,” he objected. 

“God forbid! I sent her away to 
keep the story from her, and now I shall 
keep her in Tempest Vale until I can 
hand her over to some man of our own 
order, who will guard her from all such 
knowledge.” 

“That’s slightly archaic, you know,” 
Caine-Hammond warned. “Frankly, I 
doubt whether she will consent to just 
that program.” 

“My daughter will consent to any- 
thing that is fitting for a lady.” 

“T think you will find that the young 
women of to-day are more tolerant than 
you suspect. I doubt if she would feel 
it so keenly.” 

“What? A Tempest—my daughter 
—not feel the disgrace of such a thing? 
Again I say—God forbid!” 

“God forbid what?” came a voice 
from the doorway, cool and clear as a 
dash of cold water across Arthur-Tem- 
pest’s turgid sentiments. 

Josephine came in, fresh from her 
morning ride in her white habit, her 
face vividly alight. 
you 


know some 


Mr. Caine- 
you to come so 

dad. Why this 
1 1 he 


appeal to the deity so early in the day? 


“Oh—how do do, 


Hammond? Good of 


Good morning, 


soon 


She took off her broad Panama, un- 
concernedly stabbing the pins through 
it and ruffling the red-gold masses of 
Her father frowned slightly. 
“My dear, in the island ladies hardly 


” 


her hair. 


remove 
“My dear dad, in the island, accord- 
ing to you, ladies hardly do so many 
things that I think the poor things must 
hard time all round.” She 
“Are they permitted to eat 
hope so, I’m rav- 


have a 
laughed. 
breakfast? I 
enous.” 


tor 
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She sat down, paleiy outlined against 
the vegetation outside, the curving stem 
of a palm rising from green and blood- 
red masses of caladium. She seemed 
coolly unheeding of all the strangeness 
about her—the clatter of the cocorite 
plumes in the breeze, the soft tread of 
the barefooted coolie servants, the 
scent of the drying cane trash wafted 
in from the fields. She seemed to look 
on it all much as a young woman in 
a private car might look at the Colorado 
Desert—something interestingly queer, 
but with which she had no real concern 
or point of contact. 

“TI know you’ve been talking of me,” 
she challenged. ‘What is it?” 

“Josephine,” her father began, bal- 
ancing with suppressed impatience on 
his plump, narrow feet, ‘again I. must 
say that the ladies of the island ws 

“My dear dad,” Josephine retorted, 
with a smiling, good-humored finality, 
“T think I’ll find out what the ladies 
of the island do from the ladies of the 
island themselves. I rather suspect that 
they know more about it than you do. 
Am I not right, Mr. Caine- Hammond ?” 

“Entirely—from the viewpoint of a 
larger place,” he answered. “But, after 
all, this is a colony—a black colony— 
and we must observe the rules.” 

“Why especially in a black colony?” 

‘Because in these places the white 
dominion rests so largely on the reputa- 


tion of its women Things that would 
lon or New 


York would set the niggers here to talk 


not be tho ight of in Lon 


ing.” 

Josephine’s chin rose in a proud re- 
sentment. 

“You mean that we—intelligent, cul- 
tured people—must order our conduct 
according to the ignorance of those 
whom we rule?” 

“That is the penalty of dominion. If 
you doubt it, read the history of any 
reigning family—and especially of its 
women.” 

Josephine was silent, her eyes stormy 


with rebellion, her tone bitter when) 
last she spoke: 

“Yes. Men have always used women 
to pay their debts for them. Theres 
little else to history but just that fact.” 

“Josephine!” her father interjected, 
but she faced him in a way that showed 
Caine-Hammond how great had been 
the strain of their meeting after her 
years in the greater world. 

“What else are you proposing to do 
with me?” she asked. 

“I only wish to guard your own igno- 
rance. 

“But I don’t want to be guarded. I 
want to be treated as an intelligent hu- 
man being, with a life of my own to 
live. All I ask is to be convinced, and 
that is just what you will not do.” 

“There are things it is impossible to 
tell a young, unmarried girl.” 

“Since those are the very things most 
vitally important to a young, unmarried 
girl, they’re the very things that she 
should be told.” 

“Oh—by the way—not that I wish 
to change the conversation at. all,” 
Caine-Hammond broke in, with a sort 
of lazy, concealed malice, “but I saw 
the mysterious cousin of the Essequtbo 
last night.” 

“You 


claimed. 


saw him!” Josephine ex- 

“How did that happen?” 

“T called on him.” 
onsidered him, with no 


sing her 11r1oOsitV 
5 Cl LOS! 
ISITif I I 


just why you did 


that.” 

“Sheer good 
meeting her glance with a complete in- 
nocence. “I thought he might be feel- 
ing a bit strange, and so he was. I 
took pity on him and asked him to ride 
with me. He came halfway here, and 
then turned off to go up to the Crater 
Lake.”’ 

“The Crater Lake—you sent him up 
there!” exclaimed Arthur Tempest, 
with a look of meaning of which Caine 


nature,” he replied, 
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Hammond remained deliberately un- 


aware. 
“Yes, I thought it would be rather 
a novel experience for him.” 
“But isn’t it dangerous going up there 


at night?” asked Josephine. 
“Not in his case. 
range a guide for him—a Carib boy 


[I was able to ar- 


called Gabriel.” 

“You sent him up with—Gabou?” 

Arthur Tempest stared, with a sort 
of reluctant admiration, until Josephine 
glanced suspiciously at the two. 

“T don’t know anything about it,” she 
said slowly, “but again I’m wondering 
just why you did—whatever it was you 
really did.” 

“It was hardly safe for him to go up 
alone,” Caine-Hammond explained. 

She looked at him again, spreading 
her hands in a gesture of half- baffle- 
ment. 

“You interest me, rather,” she con- 
“T believe you may be a little 
dangerous—and that is always interest- 
ing, you know. Yes,” she continued, 
as Caine-Hammond’s eyebrows went up 
in question, “I believe you are one of 
those men who do things in a feminine 
fashion.” 

“And are they dangerous ?” 

Their eyes silently challenged each 
other, oblivious of Arthur Tempest’s 
fuming at this, to him, unaccustomed 

xes.” In his scheme of 
x had no battle at all, and 


1 Lf 
nd women purely tem- 


fessed. 


vas he meant by 


lways dangerous—especially to 
themselves,” Josephine replied. 

“T should think the danger would be 
to the bystanders,” Caine-Hammond 
laughed. “A peculiarly feminine trait 
is never to hit what they aim at.” 

“The most feminine characteristic is 
never to seem to be aiming at what they 
are about to hit,” she retorted. 

“But wherein is the danger of that?” 
he asked. 


2 
“ 


“Because there is one thing that you 
men never seem to learn, and that is 
never to try feminine methods on femi- 
nine creatures—especially women. They 
know so much more about those things 
than you do.” 

She was vividly alive, heightened by 
the little passage of arms. Caine-Ham- 
mond looked from her to that glowing 
landscape outside of which she seemed 
so unconscious, wondering if she would 
be strong enough to resist the influences 
all about her. After all, she was West 
Indian born and there were hidden mys- 
teries of prejudice, stamped in the very 
blood, which the air of the island 
seemed to poultice out in its people. He 
wondered grimly what they might have 
poulticed out in Dominick on that mid- 
night climb to Morne Garou. 


To Dominick himself, the night had 
been one of sheer enchantment, as he 
clung with tightened knees to the strain- 
ing flanks of his horse, laboring up the 
steep trace in the wake of the Carib— 
a tangle of vegetation, dew dripping, of 
unbelievable shapes; bars of moonlight 
between the trees; the cry of night 
birds ; the patter of monkeys in the mys- 
teries of the tree roof overhead; an im- 
passable lacing of tangled creepers; an 
assailing gamut of strange fragrances. 
Then the moonlight dimmed, as gradu- 
ally the cloud collar took hold of them, 
at first a mere then a thick- 
il that blotted out all form \ 
region of half light, full of 
shapes of mist drifting impalpably be- 
tween the trees; then glimpses of the 
stars again; and all at once he was 
above the clouds, in a more thinly 
wooded region, looking down on a white 
floor of vapor with terrifying gaps in 
it, like trapdoors to the pit in the shin- 
ing floor of some heaven. 

Che island had disappeared. There 
was only the billowing spread of clouds, 
white under the moon, up through 
which pushed the serrated ridge of the 


sensation, 
ening vé 


enormous 
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mountain, its peaks already grayed by 
the dawn. 

The sky had blued with the sun as he 
reached the top, amid a forest of palm 
trees, their smooth gray columns, fifty, 
eighty feet high, supporting a cathedral 
roof of arched plumage. And in the 
center, cupped in the hollow of the long 
dead crater, nearly a mile across, still 
and blue as a sapphire between its palm- 
clad shores, lay the lake. 

To Dominick it seemed the most 
beautiful place in all the world, as per- 
haps it is, that Crater Lake of Tabuga, 
cloud cut from the rest of the earth, 
flaunting its loveliness in the face of the 
eternal sky. 

What he could not understand was 
the tearing ache it seemed to bring back 
in his brain. He looked at Gabriel, a 
graven statue of living bronze. It al- 
most seemed that he could remember 
just such a figure, feel again the warm 
strength of the arms, tossing him—he 
was somehow very small—high up into 
a world of sun and flashing green. 

A girl came down the steep trace to 
the shores of the lake, a slim, coppery 
little creature, with a mass of dusky 
hair and the face of a kitten that was 
yet a woman. She stood regarding 
them, in a shaft of sunlight, outlined 
against a blaze of scarlet creeper, her 
single garment of bright cotton looped 
high about her hips, on her head a bas- 
ket of purple fruit. 

Probably the village coquette, Domi- 
nick thought, noting her pout at sight 
of Gabriel, the trailing glance of her 
eyes across himself. There was an un- 
intelligible patter between the two, and 
Gabriel’s look at him was sullen. Then, 
with a toss of her head, the girl went 
on, flauntingly sure-footed, as straight 
under her load as a Greek caryatid. 

Gray huts stood under the green-gold 
shade of the palm trees, formed of palm 
logs set on end and thatched with the 
dull silver of dried fronds. Some 
brown, half-nude people, men and 


women, moved about them. There w; 
an odor of wood smoke and of cooking, 
Piles of newly woven baskets lay drying 
in the sun. 

In front of one of the huts stood an 
old man, in a pair of cotton trousers, 
his torso shrunken and withered, his 
twisted legs and arms as long as those 
of an ape, on his seamed face tke in- 
eradicable subtlety of a priest. Catch- 
ing sight of him, Dominick scrambled 
from his horse, running toward him in 
an inexplicable urge. He was very 
small again, barefooted, rather unsteady 
on fat little legs. Wis voice surprised 
him as he heard it calling out; it ought 
to have been the treble of a child. That 
ache back in his brain had cracked now, 
and through it, though he could not tell 
why, came a cry: 

“Pappa Oppellou, I am here!” 

Dimly he heard the old man’s reply, 
with the wondering joy of one who at 
last sees that for which he has long 
waited. 

“Zomingay—he be come!” 

The rest of that day was as a dream 
in which he was two persons, one him- 
self and one a child, trying to bridge the 
gap between the two. He understood it 
now; he had seen it all from the mo- 
ment when he stood in the place to 
which the old man had forced his shak- 
ing limbs to guide him—Morne Rose, 
the highest point of all the island, a 
thousand feet above even the Crater 
Lake, poised between the white floor of 
the clouds and an infinity of stainless 
sky. 

A single circle of young palm trees, 
rising, slender and pliant, from a flood 
of golden lilies, stood like a guardian 
ring of mountain maidens, arching their 
fronds as a shelter above a single shaft 
of red lava. Wonderingly, instinctively 
bareheaded, Dominick gazed on it alone, 
waved on ahead by old Oppellou, who 
stood without, as one who had no right 
to enter there. His fingers shaking @ 
excitement, Dominick traced the letters 
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on the shaft, crumbling under sun and 
rain, obscured by masses of ferns: 


Here in the Spot She Loved so Well 
Lies 
JOSEPHINE TEMPEST 
of Tempest Vale, 
Born 1865—Died 1891. 

For Seven Years Wife of 
DOMINGUEZ GABRIEL, 
Mancac of Tabuga, 

Hereditary Chief of the Caribs. 


CHAPTER V. 

Dominick understood it now—that 
exquisite face of the miniature, with its 
look of mutinous destiny ; Caine-Ham- 
mond’s veiled warnings; Arthur Tem- 
pest’s cold dislike. Probably they con- 
sidered such a heritage a disgrace. 

He felt no disgrace himself; rather, 
it gave him a sense that, like the palms 
overhead, he was rooted in all this vital 
glory about him, instinct with the mys- 
terious forces of sun and earth. Rev- 
erently he bent to the name upon the 
shaft. What a life must hers have been 
up here in this high-hung place, cut off 
by the clouds from all the jarring in- 
fluences of civilization, alone with the 
man she loved! 

She must have loved him. There 

dim realization of the step she 
ting aside all thought of 


| 
ne moun- 


one of hope, for if 
l'empest had followed 
the man she loved, why not another ? 


doul led emotion, 


one Josephine 


There was so much to know, to be 
gathered slowly from Oppellou’s broken 
English, prone on the warm earth be- 
fore the hut, the blue glint of the lake 
between the fr 

“My father 


eager ly. 


nded palm-tree pillars. 
here is he ?” he asked 


“He dead long time. He be killed for 


hurricane. Then Ma-am Zozéphine, she 
die, too, and Miché Tempit, he come for 
take you.” 

“And who is the chief now?” 

“Them white man, they say, ‘Pappa 
Oppellou, you priest. Now you be chief 
who time that Gabou, he young boy. 
When he be man, he be mancac.’ ” 
That’s the fellow who 
brought me up here.” Vaguely Domi- 
nick suspected Caine-Hammond’s hu- 
mor of the night before. “Why should 
he be the mancac ?” 

“Gabou for you brother.” 

“What?” cried Dominick. “Is he my 
mother’s son, also?” 

“No, he you fodda’s son,” returned 
the old man, unmoved, scratching at his 
bare back. “Mancac have plenty wife.” 

Dominick chilled, remembering that 
proud woman of the miniature. So 
there were other things up here than 
just glory of sun and sky; things that 
must have been bitter to the woman who 
had renounced so much to follow the 
man she loved. Small wonder that 
women cling so to form and custom, 
since the inevitable law is that the 
woman must follow the man and par- 
take of his state of life. 

“Now you come, you be mancac for 
us,” pleaded Oppellou, laying caressing 
hands on Dominick’s knees. “Five year, 
now, I been light them fire for mancac 
rock and sing them song for bring you 


ba 


“Gabou? 


“Tt more better. You Ma-am Zozé- 
phine son; he mother Carib woman.” 

The prestige of white blood was at 
work, and the old priest desired a genu- 
ine chief. Thrilled as he was at the 
discovery, Dominick almost laughed as 
he thought of that larger life that was 
his and from which he had but stepped 
for a little while. To be the petty chief 
of a vanishing people held no induce- 
ments. From where he lay, he looked 
at the women of the old man’s family, 
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bent over the basket weaving that 
seemed the one industry of the place— 
Meena, the wife, gnarled and wrinkled, 
and a girl who was probably their 
daughter ; the same girl, he saw, whom 
he had encountered on the trace. 

“What do you say, Meena?” he called 
lazily. “Shall I stay and be mancac?” 

“Ah, hush!’ grumbled the old man, 
“Them thing be man talk. Women no 
sabe that.” 

“But in my country, we always ask 
the women,” said Dominick. “How 
about it, Meena?” 

“Me think you stay,” she answered, 
without raising her head from the work, 
“and me think you go.” 

“Right whichever way it turns out,” 
laughed Dominick. Then he grew more 
grave. ‘Meena, did you know my 
mother ?” 

“Aha, me been sabe Ma-am Zozé- 
phine.” The old woman nodded. “Me 
been nurse her who time she piccanie 
born.” 

“What? Me?” he demanded. 

“Ma-am Zozéphine, she no have but 
one piccanie,’” answered Meena. 

“A-h, no talk for them,” grumbled 
Oppellou uneasily. “Woman too much 
foolish. No be right for mancac hear 
woman talk.” 

“And how about that, Meena?” Dom- 
inick called, in amused persistence, and 
the old woman bent her head again over 
her basket. 

“Man talk, 


no be same.” 


woman talk—them thing 


Her answer was the essence of sub- 


mission, but Dominick surprised, behind 
Oppellou’s fussy old back, a long look 
between the woman and the girl, as of 
some secret understanding that needed 
no speech. It made him wonder how 
much, for all its contemptuous setting 
aside, ‘“‘woman talk” might not have to 
do with things upon the mountain. 

But he had so much to think of—this 
beautiful, long dead mother; this fa- 
ther, dimly seen in dreams; Gabriel, his 


half brother, looming sullenly om 
outskirts; himself—‘“Mancac Dog 
nick ;” and another Josephine Tempe 
Small wonder that her father had been 
so disturbed at his appearance. But 
this would be so different. 

The afternoon had dreamed away and 
the shadows of the palms were long 
upon the ground before he realized it. 

“T must go!” he cried, springing up, 

But old Oppellou laid detaining hands 
upon him. 

“No—no! 
us!” 

“But I must go,” Dominick insisted, 
shaking the hands off. ‘“I’ll come back, 
but I must go now.” 

He was eager for Destries, in a need 
for its more familiar background of 
civilized things in which to think, to 
sort himself out from this bewildering 
swirl that seemed to have caught his 
whole life. 

“Tell them to bring me my horse,” 
he ordered. 

Meena and the girl were busy over 
the fire; there was a smell of cooking 
in the air, and spirals of smoke as- 
cended under the palms. It was the 
time of “woman talk” of food and eat- 
ing. 

“You stay!’ begged Oppellou again, 
and Dominick, bent on teasing, turned 
to the girl. 

“Shall I stay?” he asked. 
she answered, with a 


Zomingay, you stay for 


“Me no care,” 
toss of her head, at the same time dart- 
ing him a glance. 

Dominick laughed. He had seen 90 
exactly the same tactics before amid 
such different surroundings. 

“Then if you don’t care, I’ll go.” 

The girl stamped her foot, elaborately 
turning her back, but old Meema 
whisked the cover from the earthen 
cooking pot, letting out the savors of 
its contents. : 

“Why for go now?” she asked, stit- 
ring vigorously. “Soon time moon be 















up, Gabou get you horse, take you for 
Destri. You stay—you eat. 

The odors of that pot were irresist- 
ible, reminding Dominick of his for- 
gotten hunger. Laughing, he sat down, 
eating with Oppellou, served in-state by 
the two women. 

There was talk of his horse. In silent 
fashion, the people of the village dis- 
appeared. Oppellou droned on until, 
called by Meena, he, too, left. 

The moon was up, sending shafts of 
light down the aisles of the palms, their 
fronds rustling overhead, jeweled with 
stars. Great spathes of flowers, twenty 
feet long, hung down in purple and 
gold, dripping mysterious honey dis- 
tilled of sun and rain. 

Then, shrill across the silence that 
wrapped the place, came the cry of a 
bird—four long-drawn notes, like a 
warning, followed by a run down the 
scale as in a burst of laughter at its own 
solemnity. Dominick stirred uneasily 
at it, feeling the austerity of the first 
notes. But that laughing scale tipped 
the balance. 

“Take—care ! Take—care !” it 
seemed to cry. Then came a silvery 
shower of: “Oh, what—oh, what—oh, 
what—oh, what’s. the odds?” 

It fitted the place, fitted the night that 
seized the senses like a drug of beauty, 
stilling the mind, leaving only the flesh 
awake. He became aware that he was 
not alone It wa the girl who had 


» stood there, her kitten 








her dusky hair, her 
loose grown ] 


pping from one shoulder. 
“You have my horse?” Dominick de- 
manded. 
“They no find him yet.” 
“It is lost ?” 
“Maybe so, miché’ 
SI 


, 


ie spread her hands in complete de- 
tachment, and he exclaimed, irritated: 
“But I must get to Destries at once!” 
“Why for?” 
There was no use in attempting to 
make her understand the need that was 
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upon him just then of Destries and its 
civilization. One couldn’t think up here 
on the mountaintop; one could only 
feel. In the outer ring of darkness 
beyond the dying glow of the fire, he 
caught hints of a gliding shadow that 


might have been Gabriel. He would 
have liked to make friends with his 
father’s son, but the Carib had turned 
on him a smoldering distaste. 

“What is your name?” he asked the 
girl. 

“Me namte Chatoue, but most me be 
call Lalla.” 

“Then go call Gabou,” Dominick or- 
dered. “Tell him I want my horse at 
once.” 

“No, you no go,” Lalla protested. 

“But I must go some time.” 

“Why for? Why no stay be mancac 
for us?” 

“Why don’t you want Gabou for 
mancac? Don’t you like him?” 

“Me been like him, yes; but now 

” 


She shot him a glance that flatteringly 
finished the sentence for her. Shaking 
her cloud of hair over her face, she 
sank down beside him, pressing against 
him with the lithe warmth of some 
beautiful animal. To Dominick, it 
seemed that he could almost hear her 
pur. 

“Why do you want me to be man- 
cac ?”’ 

“Me modda—that old Meena—she 
want you.” 

“And why does she want me?” 

“Me fodda—he want.” 

“So it’s because old Oppellou wants 
me that you want me, too?” he teased. 

“Me modda, she say, ‘Oppellou, he 
old; he forget. Me be old, but woman 
no forget. Oppellou want Zomingay 
for mancac; then me sabe how make 
him stay.’ ” 

“And it’s just because of your mother 
that you want me?” 

She shook her hair over her face, 
hiding it from him. It might have been 
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the throbbing of her heart, so close to 
him, but it was as if there were a pulse 
in the night, of which he was just a 
part, beating in unison to its quickened 
vibrations. The bird call came again, 
with its solemn warning, but once more 
the laughing scale tipped the balance, its 
down-falling notes caught and tossed 
into the air in a shower of silver reck- 
lessness. 

“Why do you want me to stay?” he 
whispered. 

“Me modda, she say, ‘He go be white 
mancac and you be child of priest.’ ” 

“And the child of the priest?” 

“She most time be mancac 
miché.” 

“Mancac have plenty wife.” The 
recollection of the old man’s uncon- 
cerned phrase floated through Domi- 
nick’s brain. With it came the vision 
of Josephine, like a cool breath across 
a fever; and, following it, that of that 
other Josephine, his mother, facing the 
humiliations of her unappreciated sac- 
rifice. Yet such was the charm that it 
was like tearing his own flesh as he put 
Lalla aside and rose. 

“Go tell Gabou to get my horse.” 

“Them horse, he be gone,” she an- 
swered sullenly. 

“Gone where?” 

“Me no sabe. 
him.” 

So it had all been arranged! 


wife, 


Me modda, she tek 


Domi- 


nick that 
look between the woman and the girl. 


reddened as he remembered 
This was “woman talk,” potent in spite 
of old Oppellou’s contempt. 

“Then I'll walk to Destries, 
Gabou to show me the way.” 

“You go, miché?” 

“Yes, I’m going now.” 

His tone was unshakable, and Lalla 
sank down, her pliant body riven by a 
storm of sobs, perhaps the most dan- 
gerous assault of all. With masculine 
awkwardness at a woman’s tears, Dom- 
inick bent over her. At his touch, she 
sprang up, a little fury, beating at him 


Call 
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with her fists. He caught her 
holding her off from him, laughing) 
she writhed in his grasp. Then, with 
a sudden twist, she bent, and her teeth 
closed on his arm. He released her, 
gasping in surprise: 

“You little wild cat!” 

“Pig! Lalla hissed. ‘*To-morrow all 
them girl go laugh for me!” 

So it had been arranged, he saw, see- 
ing the significance of the deserted si- 
lence of the village. It matched, in its 
naive frankness, the insidious charm of 
the elements all about. A _ wave of 
anger came up in him. 

“Did you think you could keep me 
that way?” he demanded. 

“Oh—miché—miché I” 

It was a cry of appeal, and her hands 
stole round his neck, clinging to his 
shoulders, to his shirt, carelessly open, 
As he wrenched himself free, he felt 
something cut into his flesh, then snap, 
but did not pause to see what it was, 
flinging blindly off into the moon- 
riddled darkness, intent only on reach- 
ing Tempest Vale and Josephine. 

It was almost morning when at last 
he came upon the wide, fan-shaped val- 
ley sloping to the sea, which Caine- 
Hammond had shown him the night 
before, wearily dragging himself across 
the unfamiliar cane fields from which 
the Great House rose like a white cliff 
with green strata of jalousied balconies. 
yr warily in the shadows, Domi- 


rf 
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Circlin 


' ' 
nick wondered 


green- 


With a 


which of those 


slatted eyries was Josephine’ 
shiver of excitement, he thought that 


even so, thirty years before, his father 
must have sought his mother. A queer 
repeat—Dominguez—Dominick, each 
come down from the Crater Lake, lurk- 
ing under the gloom of the tamarinds, 
seeking a Josephine Tempest! Seeking 
a signal, there came to his lips the ery 
of the crater bird and he whistled t 
softly, insistently. If she were there, 
she must surely feel his presence. 

A shutter stirred in the upper story. 
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Heedless of his appearance—coatless, 
torn by the thorns of the high woods— 
Dominick stepped forward into the 
moonlight as there came a low question 
from behind the slats: 

“Who is there?” 

“Tosephine—it is I. 

“Dominick! Oh, you shouldn’t have 
come !” 

“T couldn’t help it. Josephine, I must 
speak to you.” 

“Wait! Go back to the shadows! 
I'll come down.” 

The jalousie quivered to a close; 
from behind it came the echo of a little 
laugh of excited daring. Silently Dom- 
inick waited under a tamarind, until at 
last. and all at once, she was there at 


” 


his side, gathered into his arms. 

Round them the night stirred faintly 
with hints of the dawn, heavy with the 
fragrance of the frangipani shrubs. He 
looked at her in breathless relief, as if 
she brought safety. It was all so dif- 
ferent from that hectic wooing of the 
crater—the ordered dignity of house 
girl, white-robed, 
white-skinned, like a symbol of that 
inner daintiness that showed even in 
her kiss; a poise of restraint, not lack 
of emotion. 

“How I have ached for you!” he 
murmured, : 
“And I for you!” 

held him off, 


and gardens; the 


feeding her eyes 


y of dismay: 


“Il lost my I € O1 
] had to walk here.” 
“Oh, you poor boy!” She regarded 
him with maternal anxiety. “What shall 
I do with you? You ought to be at- 
tended to. You may get fever. But I 
can't take you to the house. My father 
would— 

“I’ve something to tell you of that,” 
he interrupted gravely. “I understand 
now why'he so dislikes me, for I know 


now who my father was.” 
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Warned by his tone, she clung to 
him. 

“No, don’t tell me—not yet 

“But I must. I’m not ashamed of it. 
I see the glory of it too much, the 
primeval health and strength.” 

‘“‘What do you mean ?”’ she demanded. 
“Who was your father?’ 

“The Mancac Dominguez Gabriel.” 

“A—a Carib!” 

She drew away from him, her eyes 
widening in an amazement that deep- 
ened almost to horror. Her next words 
cut him like a knife with their uncon- 
scious arrogance of blood: 

“A brown man!” 

“Josephine, don’t look at me like 
that!” he cried involuntarily. 

“Oh, why did you tell me?” she 
moaned, hiding her eyes. “You, a capre 
—a—a half-caste.” 

Like the gray of the dawn above 
them, more a dimming of the splendor 
of the night than the promise of the day, 
a bleakness seized on him. 

“But I’m the same as when you first 
met me, Josephine.” 

“You don’t undrstand! 
all—it is born in me!” 

She was as straight as a white’ pillar 
and as hard. As he looked at her, Dom- 
inick understood the aloofness of this 
white race, throned above the colored 
swarms in a pride of blood that made no 
distinctions. Like a blow between the 

came the realization that he could 


one of 


hed 


Oh—after 


regard himself as 
them. 
“But I am,” he declared, answering 
his own thought. “My training, my 
bringing up—all have been white. Jo- 
sephine, can’t you see the difference?” 

“Tt’s- the—the blood!” she moaned, 
turning away. “It means so much toa 
woman !” 

“But I myself, do I mean nothing?” 

She looked at him, waveringly torn, 
all her acquired training of the greater 
world, even her love itself, trembling in 
the balance against that bitter preju- 
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dice stamped into her very flesh by 
more than a century of island heredity. 
Of all men, she would have said that 
he was white to the core, desirable in 
his youth, strength, and that something 
of unseen mind that goes beyond even 
those. 

“T can’t believe it!” she murmured. 
“Can you face it?’ he demanded som- 
berly. : 

“T must!” she cried. 
love you so much!” 

He had won. Dominick knew that as 
he drew her to him, soothing the storm 
that ensued. _He wondered how many 
such pleadings and surrenders that same 
spot might not have seen between the 
pair who had been his parents. Above 
all, he must guard Josephine from the 
bitternesses that had shadowed the life 
of his mother. 

Like the passing of that bleakness in 
him, the dayspring welled about them, 
flashing in color from sky and branch 
and flower. It was a voice that re- 
called them, lazily warning: 

“Excuse me if I seem to intrude, but 
you’re in plain view from the house, and 
Miss Tempest’s father is already stir- 
ring.” 

It was Caine-Hammond, long and 
cool, his eyes as drawlingly amused as 
his tones. angry for embarrass- 
ment, Dominick interposed between Jo- 
sephine and the intruder. 

“Well, now you know!” he said hotly. 

“What I’m wondering is—how much 
do you two know ?” sai 

“T know all that you sent me to the 
Crater Lake to find out.” 

“Then that simplifies matters.” 

“Why couldn’t vou have told me on 
board ship?” asked Dominick. 

“It was none of my business until 
I mean, there are things that no 
will believe until they see them.” 

Josephine spoke, coolly mistress of 
herself: 

“Then, since you’re really responsible 
for Mr. Tempest’s being here just at 


“For—oh—I 


Too 


one 


this moment, I’ll ask you to look a 
him for me, Mr. Caine-Hammond; ‘ 
Tempest needs a bath, a rest, and, afian 
ward, a horse for his return to Destries, 
As I prefer that my father should not 
know of Mr. Tempest’s visit just at 
present, I’ll delegate the task of host t6 
you.” 

With that, and a long look at Domi- 

nick, she left them, stepping completely 
out of the picture. 
+ When Caine-Hammond next saw her, 
at breakfast, he marveled again. Dainty, 
gayly unconcerned, she might have just 
arisen from a night of dreamless sleep, 
Not until they were alone did she be- 
tray the slightest recollection of any- 
thing untoward. 

“T executed your 
smiled. 

“Thank you. 
upon your cleverness. 
rather deserved it.” 

“Because I sent him to the Crater 
Lake or because |—interrupted ?” 

“Exactly,” she replied. 

“Mr. Tempest had a bath in the pond 
and is now sleeping the sleep of the just 
—or, at least, of the healthily tired— 
at the overseer’s house.” 

“The overseer’s!” she exclaimed. 
“But—the overseer is—colored.” 

“I hardly thought that that mattered 
with him. I mean— 

Caine-Hammond 
V isible 
Josephine flushed as the shot went home 
with all its implied slur on Dominick. 
Straightly regarding him, she met only 
that glimmer of amusement that habitu- 
ally veiled him—even from himself, she 
suspected irritatedly. 

“You can inform my 
think it right to do so.” 

“T hardly think it any of my busi- 
ness.” 

“And was it your business to send 
Mr. Tempest to the Crater Lake?” 
As attorney general of the 


* 


commission,” he 


I thought I could rely 
Besides—you 


stammered with 
embarrassment at his slip, and 


father, if you 


“Yes. 





island, I have direct administration of 
all the tribal affairs of the Caribs.” 

“Mr, Tempest hardly comes under 
that administration, does he re 

“Officially, I can make no distinc- 
tions.” Then Caine-Hammond went on, 
with the too great haste of one trying 
to redeem an error: “But really, of 
course, he is different—and in his case 
—half white as he is—there should be 
very little danger.” 

“Danger of what?” she asked whitely. 

Caine-Hammond rose, still more em- 
barrassed. 

“Please forget it. 
much.” 

But to forget was the one thing that 
Josephine could not do, for she knew, 
too well, what he had meant. He had 
touched that insistent mother fear 
which had reared itself in her own 
mind, which lies at the root of the dis- 
aste for mixed marriages—the cruel 
chances of heredity and the danger of 
racial “‘cast-backs” for children. 


I’m saying too 


CHAPTER VI. 

Near noon that day, Caine-Ham- 
mond, returning to Destries, reached 
the ridge where he had parted from 
Dominick two nights before. 

Below him, in the high glare, the 
mountain fell away in forested slopes, 
painted as by a giant brush dipped in 
thé colors of peacor k’s breast. Be- 


tween the twisted trunks of the groo- 


groo palms, the trace to the Crater Lake 


I 


tunnel in the masses of 
He drew rein and paused, as 
down it came the sound of voices, a 
man’s and a woman's, raised in dispute. 

In the shade of the bamboos, he 
waited until they appeared—the girl 
Lalla, stepping lithely along under a 
head-borne load of woven baskets 
which she was taking to Destries for 
sale ; behind her, flushed and sullen, 
Gabriel, tormented to a fury by her 
contemptuous eyes and stabbing lips. 


1 
showed as a 


foliage. 
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At the sight of Caine-Hammond, he 
stopped, confused by the superior pres-. 
ence, but the girl stood her ground, 
sweeping the white man with a long, 
provoking glance, followed by an angry 
shrug as he looked her over, from head 
to foot, in amused understanding. 

“Well, what’s the trouble now?” he 
asked, after he had held them silent for 
several minutes. 

“It them girl, miché!” Gabriel burst 
out. “And them white man you been 
send for lake with me!” 

“Mr. Tempest is not a white man,” 
replied Caine-Hammond. ‘His father 
was yours, also.” 

“Him look white to me,” grumbled 
Gabriel. 

“He is your elder brother and your 
chief.” 

“He no be mancac!” cried Gabriel. 
“Our law, he say . 

“I have told you that it is not your 
law, but ours—fool!” said Caine-Ham- 
mond. “Now what of the girl?” 

“She no speak to me since them white 
man come.” 

“Well, I’m afraid there’s no law that 
can make her do that,” -smiled Caine- 
Hammond. “What about it, Lalla? 
Why don’t you speak to Gabou now ?” 

“Him no be mancac now,” the girl 
returned scathingly. 

“So that’s it, is it? ‘Who’s Who in 
Tabuga.’ What is it that has so exalted 
your social ideas, my dear?” 

His words were as Greek to them, 
but they answered his meaning, stand- 
ing before him, supple and bronze, their 
eyes on his in unquestioning submission 
to a master. 

“Me see them white man make love 
last night, miché,” said Gabriel, quiver- 
ing in fury. “And look—see—them 
thing he been give her!” 

He pointed a shaking finger at Lalla’s 
neck, where the garment fell 
away, exposing a bare shoulder, the 
swell of a breast, and, nestling by it, an 


cotton 
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amethyst suspended by a broken chain 
of gold, mended with twisted grass. 

Caine-Hammond stiffened in sur- 
prise, recognizing the pendant that Jo- 
sephine had worn on board ship. The 
sight of it on that brown-gold flesh. was 
damning evidence against Dominick. 

“What for he give them thing, eh? 
Tell me that, miché!” said Gabriel. 

“Ask Chatoue. She knows more 
about it than I do,” returned Caine- 
Hammond grimly. 

There was a flash from the girl’s 
eyes. She knew what they were imagin- 
ing; she knew even better what had ac- 
tually taken place; and of the two, their 
suspicions were the less galling to her. 
Raising her arms, she eased the load 
upon her head, regarding them with a 
glance of the utmost insolence. 

“What you think, heh? Me no be fit 
for mancac wife?” 

There was a cry from Gabriel, an up- 
raised fist, but Caine-Hammond’s hand 
was ine his shock of hair, nesting him 
ruthlessly back. 

“Stop that, you puppy!” 

For some moments, he regarded 
them, his eyes hard as he remembered 
Dominick as he had surprised him 
with Josephine that morning in the gar- 
den. All his pride of race rose in him 
in defense of the woman of his own 
blood. Josephine must know this be- 
fore it was too late, but to tell her would 
be to embitter himself in her sight. 

“Tf you can’t make the girl love you, 
Gabou, that’s lookout,” he 
“Where do baskets, 
Lalla?” 

“For Destri’, miché.” 

Caine-Hammond looked at the ame- 
thyst, plain upon her breast. 

“There’s a white lady come to Tem- 
pest Vale, “T will send 
her some 
Here, 
worth more 
Tempest 
and say 


your said. 


you take your 


” he said slowly. 
of your baskets as 
this!” He flung the girl a 
than her whole load. 
Vale, ask for 
that she 


a present. 
take 
coin 
“Go now to 
Ma-am Zozéphine, 


must take her choice of all your baskep 
do you understand ?” i 
Lalla returned, 


“Yes, miché, I go,” 
snatching at the coin. 

“And, Gabou, you come with me, Ji 
keep you under my eye for a while.” 

With Gabriel padding at his stirrup, 
he rode on, the smile still upon his lips, 
his eyes staring straight ahead, not at 
the road, but at the picture of Lalla 
swinging down to Tempest Vale. For 
some miles, he rode in silence; then he 
spoke: 

“Gabou, I’ve been thinking, and I 
told you wrong about that law.” 

“So be, 

“Ves, 


mic hé?” 

I remember now. In the grant 
of King George III., which gave the 
crater lands to your people forever, it 
says that in all tribal matters between 
Carib and Carib, it is your law that 
shall prevail.” 

“Me no sabe them talk, miché.” 

if there be two man- 
it by your own 


“Tt means that, 
cacs, you shall settle 
law.” 

“Huh—me 


grunted Gabriel. 


go remember _ that,” 


Buttoned into her white habit, booted 
and spurred, Josephine was preparing 
for her afternoon ride when a servant 
brought word that ‘‘one capra gal be 
sell basket.” 


irib girl! Instantly 


come for 
A ( 


Was alire with Ct 


Josephine 
see a woman 
of this other race with which Dominick 
was so strange 4 onnected Vith fem- 
inine instinct, Lalla had arranged her 
dress to meet white 
pulling the slipping gown about her 
ue ty shaking down the skirt 
looped high about her hips for freedom 
Her eyes shyly downcast, 


woman’s eye, 


in walking. 
she looked a little brown kitten as she 
delivered Caine-Hammond’s message, 
amid her girlish delight 


and Josephine, 
scanned the 


at the unexpected present, 
bringer of it with a cool scrutiny mixed 
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“with a little constriction about her heart. 
The creature was actually pretty! 

The baskets pleased her, smooth, so 
closely woven as to hold water, pat- 
terned with allegorical forms whose 
meaning was lost in the past. She re- 
warded Lalla with a munificence for 
which she could not account except that 
—well, she was this girl’s chieftainess, 
ina way. The thought made her laugh, 
and Lalla, her teeth shining in artless 
over her fistful of silver, 
laughed, too, forgetting her pose of 
modesty in a naturalness. 
From beneath the slipping line of her 
dress flashed the purple fire of a jewel, 
and Josephine, in her new-found inter- 
est in all things Carib, pointed to it. 

“What is that? Show me.” 

Lalla displayed it proudly, its sophis- 
ticated filigree setting in odd contrast to 


cupidity 


recovered 


her brown skin. 

“But that is not Carib,” said Joseph- 
ine, wondering at the little chill that 
assailed her. 

“No, ma-am. One white man who 
come for Crater Lake been give me,” 
purred Lalla, preening herself at the 
soothing lie. 

“A white man!” echoed Josephine, 
and the chill settled like ice about her 
as she recognized the jewel. 

“Yes, ma-am. Las’ night he give me. 
One white man who come be mancac 

M wife,” 


we Pt be he 
le that 


tr) 


hine’s lips like a 
l estraint, 


and Lall ringed at the sound 


suddenly sullen. 
“No, ma-am. 

give me.” 
“When?” 


“Las’ night.” 


He been 


Like steel, Josephine’s fingers closed 
on the brown arm, digging into the flesh 
until the girl squealed with the pain. 

“You're lying! Tell 
me the truth !” 


sen "? . , ‘7c ° 
No—no!” cried Lalla, ter ‘ified with 


You're a thief ! 


the vision of the jail that Caine-Ham- 
mond perpetually dangled over the 
heads of his native wards. “Me no 
tief! He been give me!” 

Josephine released her hold, stand- * 
ing straight and still, her head hot, her 
heart cold within her. She did not real- 
ize it as yet; she dared not, keeping it 
deliberately at bay. ‘ Just across the 
drive was the very tamarind tree under 
which Dominick had clasped her in the 
dawn, and the frangipani bush whose 
fragrance had so intoxicated them as 
their lips had met. The memory of it 
was like fire upon her mouth, a fire of 
proud shame. Only a few hours before 
—her jewel—given by him—to this— 
for She shut down on it, hearing 
her own voice as from a distance: 

“T’ll buy it. Here—take this!” She 
emptied her purse into the outstretched 
paw. “If you don’t sell it to me, I'll 
—l'll 6 

“No, no, ma-am,” bubbled Lalla at 
the menace in the other girl’s tone. “Me 
sell—you take. I no care.” 

She gathered up her baskets, clutch- 
ing at the money; then, as if the touch 
of the coins reassured her, her manner 
changed. Josephine’s agitation had be- 
trayed too much, and Lalla, swinging 
her load upon her head, paused to sur- 
vey the white girl with a glance that, 
for its scorching insolence, might have 
been the product of centuries of an- 
cestors in the best of white society. 


she sneered. 


think you be he woman, too,” 

From Josephine the centuries of civ- 
ilization that really lay behind her 
seemed to have dropped; the cool, 
poised girl of to-day was gone, and she 
stood in amazement at the violences that 
surged up in her. Action, swift and 
immediate, was her first need, and she 
turned to the astonished negro groom 
who stood near. 

“My horse—at once!’ 

She was mounted now and riding off 
to some destination that she did not yet 
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know. Of course she had it now—the 
overseer’s house, gay with paint amid 
the avocado trees that hid it from the 
Great House. 

Dominick was still asleep, stretched 
on a cot on the gallery. Otherwise, the 
place seemed deserted behind its open 
doors. Looking down at the uncon- 
scious figure, Josephine wondered at 
men. He so didn’t look it. It gave her 
a bitter feeling that never again could 
she believe a masculine semblance. 

“Mr. Tempest!” 

Dominick struggled up, rubbing from 
his eyes the sleep that still chained them. 

“Yes—what is it? Why—Josephine!” 

He sprang to his feet, his face alight; 
then stopped as he became aware of a 
new quality about her. 

“I came to return you—this,” 
said scornfully, holding out the pendant. 

He looked at it in astonishment. His 
entire innocence only added fuel to her 
fires, proof positive of his duplicity. 

“Why—how did you get it?” he 
asked, with an unconsciously fatal em- 
phasis. 

“You hardly expected to see it in my 
hand,” she said dryly. “Perhaps you 
weren’t aware that you had—lost it.” 

“Yes, I knew that,” he said, looking 
at her in bright puzzlement. “I found 
it out when I went swimming with 
Caine-Hammond this morning. Did 
you find it down by the pond? It must 


she 


have slipped 
and hunted. Of cours 


know what I was looking fo1 


from my ne 


He stopped, his fingers going in sud- 
den. suspicion to his neck, where a red 
welt showed the force of the chain be- 
fore it had broken under Lalla’s clutch- 
ing fingers. A flush rose on his cheeks 
and he fumblingly repeated: 

“You see—I must have dropped it 
when——”’ 
“Spare me 


lies,” said 


Josephine 


cruelly. 


Lies? Josephine!” 


“Yes—lies! Do you mean to say 


that you were going to tell me 
truth ?” 

Dominick flushed again, seeing mm 
erably that, of all things, the truth cou 
not be told now. 

“Listen, Josephine!” he pleaded eg. 
nestly. ‘What this is all about I don} 
know, but this is the truth—that I low 
you, that since I met you, there has hes 
no thought for any one else, no act or 
deed that was not for you. As for this’ 
—he looked at the pendant hanging 
limply from her fingers, held as ifit 
scorched them—*there’s no truth about 
it that you might not know—if only you 
would.” 

“Then why don’t you tell it to me? 

“That girl “i 

“Ah, we’re getting closer now!” she 
exclaimed, as he faltered in a man’s dis 
taste for such a disclosure. “Go on” 

“Josephine, won’t you believe me 
when I tell you that my losing that was 
just an accident ?” 

“Certainly I will,” she responded, 
with an invincible, glittering brightness. 
“T’ve seen the accident—an accident of 
the name of Lalla.” 

“You’ve seen her!’ Dominick e& 
claimed, with a flat amazement that she 
could only interpret as guilt. 

She wondered at the anger within 
her, rising afresh at the memory of 
Lalla’s last, stinging look and words 
fact that somehow she could 

loving him only intensified the 

leaving no choice but to in- 
t an equal pain upon him 
“It was from her that I recovered the 
pendant. I don’t blame her—or yott 
The blame is for me, for placing myself 
in such a position. All that you did was 
to answer the call of—your blood.” 

For an instant, she regarded him ina 
way that seemed to take the very skit 
from him; such a look as he himself 
had sometimes given to a presumptuows 

i In a daze, he heard her last 
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dant, I no longer care to touch it. I 


will leave it for you to do with as you 


please.” : 
She was gone, to the clink of the 


jewel falling to the floor. It was use- 
less to attempt to call her back even if 
he had had the strength to speak. 

Dominick sank back upon the cot, 
looking at the glittering trifle at his feet. 
So this was his heritage, with its do- 
main of cloud and sky, its blue days and 
nights of enchantment ! 

A brown man—a half-caste—a thing 
of contempt! 

Back at the Great House, Josephine 
found her father awaiting her, anxious 
as to her absence. Dragging herself up 
the steps, she went straight to him, 
abandoning herself to the arms he 
stretched out to her. 

“Josephine—my dear—what is it?” 

“| know it all,” she said drearily. 
“T’ve heard the story, and I know who 
he is. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“I wanted to shield you from such 
knowledge.” 

“Oh, shield! If only you would tell 
us the truth!” Josephine cried. “Tell 
me something now and tell me truly. 
Was she—my Aunt Josephine—happy 
in that life to which she went ?”’ 

“I’m afraid not. I could have for- 
given much if only she had been, but 
there were—things——” 

“I know some of those things, I think. 
You needn’t tell me. Oh, were 
4 ces must always stand 


you 


“I’m glad to hear you say that.” 
“I’m probably more West Indian than 


I had thought.” 


_ It was at the rambling, oddly trop- 
ical little hotel in Destries that Caine- 
Hammond sought Dominick that night. 
Since the body, with its needs, persists 
through the most emotional of states, 
Dominick had bathed, even 
dined in an unseeing, untasting sort of 
fashion. Lounging unhappily on the 


dressed, 


gallery of his room, he looked around, 
as Caine-Hammond came out, with a 
flatly weary: 

“Oh, is it you?” 

“Yes. I wanted to see that you got 
back all right.” 

Beyond the fort, through the screen- 
ing wild figs, the King’s House showed 
a gleam of lights, and the sound of 
music came from it faintly. Caine- 
Hammond nodded toward it. 

“The governor and Lady Haskins are 
giving a dinner dance. I ran away for 
half an hour to come and see how you 
were.” 

He lounged at Dominick’s side, seem- 
ingly unaware of the coolness of his re- 
ception. He was in evening dress, and 
its slightly crumpled carelessness, like 
the casualness of his reference to the 
King’s House, only emphasized the fact 
that it was habitual to him. 

“Did you see Miss Tempest again?” 
he asked. 

"Te 

“I ask because I took the liberty of 
sending her a little present. I met some 
Caribs coming down with baskets, and 
I told one of the girls to take some 
down to Tempest Vale. Did she hap- 
pen to like them?” 

Caine-Hammond always forestalled 
things when he could. So that was how 
Josephine had Lalla, Dominick 
thought, -but the openness of the infor- 

luded ion of mo- 


mation preciuded ;¢ 


seen 


ny suspi 


D 


tive on the other’s part. Besides, how 
could Caine-Hammond know of the in- 
cidents at the lake? 

“IT know this must be rather a hard 
blow for you,” the other went on. 

“Why so?” asked Dominick. 

“Well, when one has always thought 
one was white—I mean ”  Caine- 
Hammond relapsed into one of those 
confusions with which he was apt to 
cloak the delivery of unpleasant truths. 
“But really—no one would suspect it, 
to look at you. Back in the States 7 
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“I’m not contemplating returning 
there just yet.” 

“You mean you're going to stay?” 
exclaimed Caine-Hammond. “I warn 
you, in all friendliness, that you'll be 
making things difficult, not only for 
yourself, but also for—Miss Tempest.” 

“T think we'll leave Miss Tempest’s 
name out of it,” said Dominick quietly. 

Caine-Hammond knew now what he 
had come to find out. The tone had 
told him that his plan with Lalla had 
been successful. Since, owing possibly 
to that feminine streak that Josephine 
had divined in him, he could never re- 
sist pain, an added friendliness crept 
into his voice, and his hand fell on Dom- 
inick’s arm. 

“Take my advice. 
it up and forget.” 

Dominick stirred, vaguely touched by 
the contact. 

“And if I don’t?” he asked . 

Caine-Hammond’s hold tightened. He 
could sympathize with pain, all the more 
when it was he who dealing it, but back 
of it he never faltered. 

“I would really advise you to go.” 

Dominick looked over the roofs of 
the town, veiled by the swaying cocoput 
palms, tumbling down the hills to the 
landlocked waters of the bay; a place 
he had never seen until two days before, 
and yet, in some mysterious way, it had 
come to hold for him not only all his 
hitherto unknown past, but all his fu- 
ture as well. 

“No; I’ll just stick it out here,” he 
said. 

“But, man, you have nothing to hope 
for here,” urged Caine-Hammond. 

“T haven’t any hope at all,’ Dominick 
replied. “All I know is that I must 
stay.” 


Go away. Give 


CHAPTER VII. 
Dominick stayed, dragging through 
week after week of a curious isolation. 
Outwardly he led the life of a white 
visitor, riding, exploring the island, din- 


ing each evening in solitary state @ 
hotel. A perfect civility was his top: 
sort of blank courtesy that led no fim 
ther. For the rest, he seemed gi 
pended in a sort of social Mohammed 
coffin, halfway between the two worlds 
of white and colored, with no place om 
which to step out. 

There was a place ready, even any 
ious, to receive him, that halfway place 
of the halfway people, variously oo} 
ored, laughing, often beautiful. Butto 
join them meant a fall for which he was 
not yet ready. 

There was also the Crater Lake, from 
which he kept steadily aloof. There 
was a place for him there, gathering 
about him the veils of illusion and the 
romantic rags of the past. But for that, 
again, he was not yet ready. 

Josephine he mercifully never saw. 
Even the sound of her name did not 
reach him until, by odd chance, it fell 
from the lips of the most unlikely per 
son of all, that strange “bird woman,’ 
as he called her, Ma-am Margaret. 

He encountered her often at the off 
fort, which had become his favorite 
place in his lonely evenings. By day, 
she seemed to keep hidden in her cot- 
tage, a bandbox of a place on the slope 
below, vocal with bird trills, smothered 
in gold-and-crimson Crotons. Only a 
night would she steal out, summoned by 
her weird imaginings, circling the ram- 
parts amid her living cloud of canafies 

[hat they should meet so often struck 
Dominick at times with unease; two 
misfits, he thought, the one*of mind, the 
other of blood, meeting in the common 
solitude of the ostracized. She cameto 
him one evening, looming through the 
purple shadows of the wild figs, het 
birds circling restlessly about her head 


as if in response to some concealed agr 


tation. 
“You stay too long on the island,” 
she said abruptly. 
“There are things that keep me here, 
Dominick replied. 
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“Ah, then you feel them? I told you 
so.” Ma-am Margaret nodded with her 
air of tragic mysteriousness. “They are 
so strong—the things that are here. So 
many worlds meet and mix on this 


shore. I feel them to-night, for I had 
a visitor to-day—the first for years. I 
had thought that she had gone on long 
ago. I remember how it took all my 
hope away when they told me that Jo- 
sephine Tempest was dead.” 

“Josephine ’ breathed Dominick. 

“Yes, she came to me to-day. Excuse 
me if I am a little strange this evening, 
for I can’t understand it. She’s dead, 
and yet she came to me, by day, and she 
was not like—these others all about us 
here.” 

Dominick shivered at the wildness of 
her eyes. Catching at a rope of white 
flowers about her neck, Ma-am Mar- 
garet inhaled the heady fragrance like 
a drug. He suspected that she was 
confusing the present Josephine—his 
Josephine—with that other of the grave 
on Morne Rose. With a lover’s ego- 
tism, the living obscured the dead. 

“How did she look?” he asked. 

“Very beautiful—as she always was. 
So tall, so willful, so commanding, and 
in such bitter, bitter need—as I was, 
too! When I understood so well, how 
could I refuse? And Josephine Tem- 
pest always had her way.” 

“But this was to-day that she came,” 
he reminded 

“( nf ised, 
R apt ind yet to- 

1 1 tel e nothing. She did 
not seem to remember or to understand, 
not even when I begged on my knees. 
But how could she forget such a thing 
as that? She couldn't, could she? No 
woman could.” 

“No, of course,” Dominick answ ered, 
bent only on soothing. 

“Perhaps it’s not time yet,” sighed 
Ma-am Margaret. “She was so willful 
—and then her red, red hair! That was 
why it was so necessary to have one 


with hair like hers. And then she loved 
—and so did I—and we both so longed 
to keep the men we loved! But it was 
no use—no use—no use!” 

She stopped, her eyes, terribly alive 
in her fleshless face, fixed on Dominick, 
“They call me mad,” she said simply. 
But I am not. Shall I tell you what 
Iam? I am dead.” 

Dominick shivered again. Never had 
he known her so eerie, gaunt in black 
and white amid her birds. 

“When he died, I died, too, but they 
wouldn’t let me pass. They turned me 
back to walk and walk, here where I 
sinned my sin, until that other comes 
back to me to set me free. Oh, my 
birds, go—bring me messages!” 

With a fling of her hands, she scat- 
tered the birds in shrill flight, receiving 
them as they came back again, clamor- 
ous with song. 

“You hear? They’re telling me it 
will not be long—not long—so I must 
wait. Perhaps you, too, are waiting 
for something. But then all the world 
is doing that—all waiting for some- 
thing. I never knew your name.” 

“My name is also Tempest,” said 
Dominick. 

“Tempest !” 

It was a cry, and to quiet her alarm 
Dominick spoke again: 

“I’m just a cousin—from America.” 

“A-h!” Ma-am Margaret drew back, 
with a long sigh of mingled relief and 


“T almost thought—— 
I’m 
must 


disappointment. 
But then he w ‘ small. 
thinking too much to-night. I 
wait—but not long—not long.” 

She passed on, trailing across the 
broken rampart like a darker shadow, 
crooning as she went: 

“He will come! He will come! The 
new moon slants through the paths of 
the high woods and the pulse of the 
night is athrob. They will call him, for 
he is of them. They who go from here 
must always return, for this is the land 


as very, very 


of the comers back!” 
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So she left him, lost in her dreams, 
but that she had seen Josephine planted 
her firmly in Dominick’s mind. 

“What connection had Ma-am Mar- 
garet with my mother?” he asked, the 
next time he saw Caine-Hammond. 

These meetings, always of the other’s 
seeking as a salve for Dominick’s pride, 
were his only experiences of compan- 
ionship now. Sometimes they rode to- 
gether, stopping, as to-day, for a plunge 
in the breakers on some lonely, exquisite 
beach. 

“IT don’t quite know,” Caine-Ham- 
mond replied. “In your mother’s will— 
you can see it at the registry—she was 
left some money and a special recom- 
mendation to your uncle’s care. 

“T wish you’d do something definite 
about your official position,” he went on, 
more briskly; “either take it or leave 

“My official position?” asked Domi- 
nick. - “I didn’t know I had any.” 

“Certainly you have. By a royal de- 
cree, the Caribs were guaranteed cer- 
tain tribal rights and lands, and the 
mancac is as much a part of the island 


’ 


government as I am.” 

“And if I take it—what then?” 

“You might make some money. 
There’s sulphur up there on the Carib 
lands if you chose to work it.” 

“And beyond that?” 


“Frankly—nothing.’ 
ced down at his bared 


the 


Dominick gla 
body, smooth and 
amber shade of the 
palms. His bitterness rose in him. 

“Why is it?’ he demanded. “Look 
at me, stripped as I am; am I not as 


under 


wind-blown 


white 


coco 


good a piece of flesh and bone as any ?” 


“Far better than I am,” Caine-Ham- 
mond responded. “It is—the blood. 
We simply dare not let down the social 
bars.” 

“Why not?” 

“Look about you, notice things, and 


think it over. And in your case espe- 
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cially—well—it was your mother¥ 

was the white. If you could onlyg 
derstand what that means tof 
woman,” 

The silence lasted long, and Caine 
Hammond was content to let this ney 
viewpoint sink in. Not until they wey 
mounted again did Dominick speak, 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’ll go off alon 
for a while.” 

Where he went that afternoon fy 
never knew. As Caine-Hammond hal 
foreseen, his mind reacted to one sep 
tence only—what it meant to the 
woman; what it would have meant— 
what, if those deathless hopes of his 
were ever realized, it would still mea 
—to Josephine to be allied to a mano 
mixed blood. 

That evening the King’s House was 
again alight, and up to its doors crepta 
line of vehicles, from gay dogcarts to 
Destries’ few motor cars, bearing the 
sacredly O. K.’d names of Lady Has 
kins’ visiting list. 

From his gallery Dominick looked 
down upon the gardens, and through 
him tore the conviction that Josephine 
was there, moving serenely in that white 
man’s paradise from which he was a 
much barred as the staring crowds of 
negroes about the gates. 

Like a storm swept over him the & 
sire to see her again, stronger than ever 
To see her— 
He flung hin 
self into evening regalia. The Kings 
nd to the least 


from its long repression. 


if only frem a distance! 


House had many gates, a 
frequented of them he went, sauntering 
coolly past the sentry, bareheaded, 
hands in pockets, a cigarette betwee 
his lips, undistinguishable from a bidden 
guest strolling for betweet 
dances. He was inside now. Melting 
into the shadows of the gardens, avoid: 
ing strolling couples, he waited, anda 
last she came, wrapped in cloudy topat 
gleaming with crystals, a gold-colored 
scarf about her head, leaning on tht 
arm of a pinkly pleasant young ma 


coolness 
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whom he recognized as the newly ar- 
rived aid-de-camp of the governor. 

Dominick gazed, feeding eyes whose 
* hunger he had not suspected until then, 
heediess until a sudden turn brought 
them face to face with him. There was 
no time for escape, and he awkwardly 
swung round half into a bush, feeling 
the man’s eyes boring suspiciously into 
his back. 

“By George, I believe that’s the fel- 
low!” the escort said as they passed on. 

“What ‘fellow’ do you mean?” asked 
Josephine quietly. 

“That Carib chap. Some of the men 
told me he’d been seen sneaking round 
out here. He’ll have to be kicked out.” 

Josephine stopped, angry at Domi- 
nick’s reckless bad taste, but oppressed 
by the picture of his possible ejection. 

“Will you excuse me?” she said, with- 
drawing her hand from his arm. “I 
wish to go back and ask—my cousin— 
to leave.” 

Heedless of his stammering confu- 
sion, she left him, approaching Domi- 
nick. 

“Mr. Tempest, why are you here?” 

He looked miserably at her, noting a 
change, even an improvement, though 
he would have angrily said that such a 
thing was impossible. But the too 
great assurance of the modern young 
woman had left her, and in its place was 
a new dignity, an added sweetness. 

“T couldn’t help it. I had to see you 
again !’’ 

“And of course you didn’t 
think of the position in which you were 
placing me by such an intrusion.” 

That was true, but then the other was 
So true also, and it showed in his eyes 
as he gazed at her. 

“I couldn’t help it.” 

She softened at that, but her purpose 
held firm. 

“Why don’t you go away, back to 
your own life in the States? Do you 
imagine it pleases me to have you stay- 
ing here as—as you are?” 


3 


stop to 


“Josephine, if it was that girl that 
made you change, that was false.” 

She looked at him in his evening ar- 
ray, to all appearances as indubitably 
white as the man whom she had just 
left. It tore her afresh. 

“T’ve ceased to care about that. I 
was angry and horribly hurt. But it’s 
really the other. For my own sake, I 
ask you to go away.” 

“Do you imagine that I will give you 
up now?” he asked, seizing her hands. 
“Josephine, think of my life and my 
training! I am white!” 

“Then prove it,” she said steadily, 
her hands passive in his grasp. “Prove 
it by helping me—against myself.” 

“You love me,” he accused. 

“T shall probably always love you, but 
the possibilities back of you fill me with 
horror. I might forget it, at times, but 
they would be always there, as they 
must have been with your mother. Do 
you wish to condemn me to such a life 
as she must have lived ?” 

“But this would be so different,” he 
pleaded. “Back in the States e 

“Your blood would be the same, poi- 
soning the—the most sacred possibilities 
of life ss 

“T see!” he breathed, dropping her 
hands. “Then go, Josephine—go now 
—while I can let you!” 

She fled, back to the King’s House 
with its lights and stately order that 
shut out the perfumed night and its 
dangerous sweetness, like a dark cup 
that exalted the senses while drugging 
the reason. 

On the steps was Caine-Hammond, 
lounging amid a knot of the elder men. 
She summoned him with a gesture of 
her fan. ; : 

“Lend me your escort, please; first 
to some quiet place for a few moments 
then back to my chaperon.” 

“He’s here—out in the gardens,” she 
went on, as they reached a deserted part 
of the broad gallery, and he needed no 
name to know of whom she spoke. 
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“The young fool! I'll attend to 
that!” 

“Please—no unkindness!” 

Caine-Hammond’s eyes darkened as 
he noted the agitation she tried to con- 
ceal. The affair had evidently gone 
mere deeply with her than he had 
thought. 

“He has no business here.” 

“Of course not. But then—it was 
for my sake that he came.” 

“T see.” He gave a twisted smile. 
“T believe there is no sin a woman will 
not forgive provided it be committed 
for that reason.” 

“Provided it be committed in a cer- 
tain way,” she retorted, her eyes full on 
his with a hint of mockery. “Women 
adore—boldness.” 

“The cave man,” he laughed. ‘Well, 
in this especial case—his case—he has 
certainly a right to it. Excuse me. 
Perhaps I say too much.” 

“Entirely so,” she agreed sweetly. 
“As I once told you, feminine methods, 
especially of innuendo, are rarely suc- 
cessful with—feminine creatures.” 

“You think that I am incapable of 
other means?” he demanded. 

For the instant, as he looked at her, 
he seemed to drop those mental indirec- 
tions that always hung about him, stand- 
ing out ‘in uncompromising clearness. 
Josephine waited, a little breathless. 
Above all, she wanted, at that moment, 
to be safe; to be caught up, against her 
own will, and landed in some strong- 
hold of custom and order, with a man 
at the door to keep at bay those danger- 
ous influences of the tropic night with- 
out. 

Then, like window shades, there came 
eagain across Caine-Hammond’s eyes 
those veils of concealment. 

“Once he is gone, things will be dif- 
ferent with you, Miss Tempest. And 
I’ll guarantee his going—in one way or 
another.” 

To Dominick, standing still where 
Josephine had left him, there came, a 


little later, that same aid-de-camp ¥ 
had been her escort, pink, pl 
coolly courteous. 

“Mr. Tempest? Good evening. Hig 
excellency tells me that you are leap 
ing. If you have no objection, perhaps 
you will accept my company to your 
hotel ?” 

With a steering hand on Dominick’s 
arm, he turned to the gates, chatting 
easily. Dominick saw how it was; the 
thing was being beautifully done, with 
that British hatred of anything likea 
“scene,” but none the less, he was being 
quietly, politely put out. 

Past the sentries they went, through 
the gaping crowd of negroes, the aid 
talking, smiling, so that none might sus- 
pect the facts of the case. In the pit 
of shadow below the fort, Dominick 
stopped, wrenching his arm from the 
other’s grasp. 

“T won’t trouble you any more,” fit 
said bitterly. “You need fear no fur 
ther intrusion.” 

They stood there, mere blots of white 
faces and shirt fronts in the darkness. 
The aid’s hand sought the other’s shoul 
der, his voice dropping its tone of ada 
mantine politeness. 

“It’s a rotten hole you're in, ’pon my 
word! Take my tip—cut it all out and 
go away.” 

But that was just what Dominick 
could not do. As Ma-am Margaret had 
said, the things of the island were po 
tent to chain. Then again, there was 
the natural, human hatred of quitting 
under fire, the insistent urge to stay and 
fight. 

He understood their reasons now; 
looking on those dreamy nights, on the 
terrific fecundity of the place, he knew 
why Caine-Hammond had said that 
they did not dare to Jet down the bars 
The wild figs sprouting from the tale 
parts were symbolic of what would 
happen the moment that vigilance was 
relaxed—the very fortress of civiliat 
tion rent by the returning wild. 
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There was still a place for him in that 
wild, up there by the Crater Lake. Un- 
known to himself, the way back’ to it 
was being smoothed for him. From 
Caine-Hammond’s bungalow, a mes- 
senger had gone to Morne Garou, and 
two nights later, as Dominick cooled 
his anger on the walls of the fort, he 
was suddenly confronted by Lalla. 

She was crouching in an angle of the 
broken steps, dusty, tear-stained. As 
Dominick bent over her with a cry of 
surprise, she looked up at him, huddled 
in her corner like a kitten at bay. 

“You!” he exclaimed. “What 
you doing here?” [ 

“Me run away, miché.” 

“Run away? But why?” 

“Too much hell for Morne Garou, 
miché. Two day now, me fodda beat 
me.” 

“Oppellou beats you? But why?” 

“Me think it for you, miché. Them 
girl, they laugh and say, ‘Hoo, look 
them girl who face be frighten white 
mancac away!’ And me fodda, he say, 
‘You no good. White mancac, he ‘spit 
on you,’ and he beat me. And me 
miodda, she say, ‘You go for Destri’. 
Go work. Go for them fort and wait 
who time white man come give you 
work.’ Then me fodda, he beat again, 
so I run.” 

Dominick groaned inwardly. Every- 
thing he touched seemed fated to crum- 
ble under his hands. . Lalla in Destries, 
seeking work! He knew the easy-going 
cynicism of that port of mixed bloods, 
and he had no doubt as to her fate. 
Remembering her, slim, supple, golden- 
brown, alive with youth up in that un- 
stained wilderness above the clouds, he 
shuddered at the thought of her going 
down into one of the lantern-hung cot- 
tages in the hidden alleys behind the 
water front. , 

“You must go back at once,” 
clared. 


are 


he de- 


No, me no sabe do so like. 


They 
0 beat me again.” 


“Then I'll go with you.” 

Lalla rose, only half believing, but 
even that half belief transformed her. 

“Miché, you go back with me?” 

“T’'ll take you back, and I'll tell Op- 
pellou a few things.” 

She only half heard, and she fell at 
his feet, her lips pressed to his shoes, 
her hands clasping his knees. 

“Oh, miché, you go come back? You. 
go be mancac for us? You be for our 
fodda and our modda—you be for all 
for us?” 

Her touch and tone were healing for 
his raw pride, seared by the events of 
the last weeks. Below stretched the 
gardens, with the stately, flagpoled 
glimmer of the King’s House. The 
sting of his ejection from it was still 
sore upon’ him. Damn these people, 
with their perpetual “Go away!” as if 
he were some fleabitten cur to be 
shooed off their grounds! 

There was a place for him, a place 
where he was wanted, above the clouds 
in the eye of the sun. They could go, 
Lalla in the lead, slipping between the 
dew-wet creepers of the high woods, up 
through the cloud collar to that domain 
of stainless blue. A place where he 
was wanted—the thought of it was balm 
to his hurt. 

He stooped and raised the girl. 

“Let us go,” he said. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Two nights later, Dominick stood in 
the ring of palm trees on the summit of 
Morne Rose. 

The night was a boundless purple 
about him, the stars hanging high. The 
moon had sunk beneath the cloud collar 
a thousand feet below, and its light beat 
mysteriously up as through a floor of 
gray onyx. Across the lake, the fires 
of the village marked the feast con- 
sequent upon his formal installation as 
chief, its revelry, he suspected, helped 
out by much palm toddy. 
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He was glad it was over, with its mix- 
_ ture of dignity and barbarism, a queer 
recrudescence of the past lifted high 
between clouds and sky, reddened by 
the fires of savage sacrifice. He had 
insisted upon being alone to-night, and 
he turned to the lava shaft above the 
grave of his mother. 

A strange woman, that Josephine 
Tempest, and a strange heritage she had 
left him! 

He had taken up that heritage at last. 
There was no longer any shred of white 
man’s vesture upon his body; from the 
sandals on his feet to the band of uncut 
turquoise about his head, he had only 
the mancac’s regalia for covering—a 
jaguar’s pelt about his loins; below his 
knees, on his arms, and round his neck, 
circlets of tiny feathers plucked from 
the iridescent breasts of humming birds; 
girdling his waist, its ends falling almost 
to the ground, a heavy belt of plaited 
leather set with turquoise matrix. 

As in a dream, he had moved amid 


old Oppellou’s ceremonies—the column 
of fire upon the mancac’s rock, the old 
man’s quavering chants, the throb of the 


wooden drums. He could still see Lalla, 
preening herself importantly as the af- 
fianced wife of the chief; Gabriel, cir- 
cling sullenly in the shadows; himself, 
white under his trappings, his arms up- 
raised as he poured out the bowl of 
goat’s blood. He saw again its viscid 
stream, reddened by the glow of the 
fire, smelled once more the stench of it 
hissing on the hot stones. 

He looked down at himself, noting 
the contrast between his pale skin and 
his barbaric adornments. He had taken 
up his heritage, but there was more to 
returning to the wild than just baring 
one’s body, so many things that could 
not be stripped off like a suit of clothes. 
Pressing his cheek against the monu- 
ment, Dominick wondered whether his 
mother had found out the same thing, 
and what this heritage would mean to 
him. Would he relapse unthinkingly 
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under the spell of the elements?” 
would he be strong enough to } 
these people to some higher place? 

Gradually, not by sight or sound, big 
from some faculty beyond the senge, 
came the ‘conviction that he was no 
alone, the certainty of a silent, circling 
presence outside the ring of palms, peer 
ing in at him between the gray trunk 
So strong was it that he sent a challeng 
into the night: 

“Who is there?” 

There was a moment of silence 
fraught with a queer sense of caleule 
tion. Then came a bold step, a brown 
hand thrusting aside the screen of vines, 
and Gabriel stood there. 

“Miché !” : 

At the word, the gesture of surrender 
that accompanied it, Dominick stirred, 
looking at this man of whose blooda 
half tide flowed in his own veins, I 
was only by the shine of the earth, 
coated with pale ash from the long 
dead crater, that he was visible, as he 
stood there a superb, half-naked figure 
of bronze. 

“You want to speak with me, Ga 
briel ?” Dominick asked. 

The Carib bent his head in humility 
as he crept imperceptibly nearer and 
nearer. 

“Miché, you be mancac now, and me 
be come to say—to say rf 

There a lightning dart of his 
hand to his waist, a launching of his 
be dy like the strike of a coiled snake; 
and before Dominick could realize it, the 
other was upon him, one strangling arm 
about his neck, and in his side the hot 
bite of steel. With ari instinctive 
wrench, he half turned and felt the 
blade catch upon a rib, glancing off i 
a tearing flesh wound. 

Like that column of flame upon the 
rock, a flame of anger rose up in Dom 
nick at the treachery of it. With ome 
hand, he had hold of that murderous 
wrist, striving for a grasp on the smooth 
body, slippery with oil, writhing with 


was 
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the lashing strength of a python. The 
Carib’s teeth were in his sHoulder, but 
there were things not taught on this 
mountaintop, and with a vicious kick, 
Dominick swept the other’s legs from 
under him and, boldly releasing his hold 
on the knife hand, launched a crashing 
uppercut under the chin, following it 
with another between the eyes, and Ga- 
briel went down under the impact. 

Sick and faint with the pain in his 
side, Dominick leaned back against the 
monument, gazing down at the form at 
his feet. It was over for the moment, 
but he must seize the advantage now. If 
only he had a rope to tie the brute 
A length of rubberlike creeper caught 
his feet, and he seized the knife and 
severed it, twisting it intricately about 
Gabriel’s legs. Then he bent the arms 
behind the back and secured the wrists. 
The pungent scent of the crushed lilies 
rose in his nostrils, and he reeled back 
with a burst of high, sharp laughter. 

When next he looked, after a period 
of dark inertia, Gabriel was conscious, 
writhing in sullen impotence, his breath 
coming in gasps from his chest pressed 
against the ground. 

His ribs stiff with half-dried blood, 
Dominick dragged himself up. His 
body was cold, but he was still colder 
within, a white cold of outraged jus- 
tice. He knew from old Oppellou the 
one thing that no Carib dared break. 

“Will you tak 
feet = 


‘L-go kill vet !” 


the bird oath upon my 


S 


“Then I'll call the men and have you 
taken to Destries to the jail.” . 
“They no go put me jail for them 
thing. Our law, he say if be two man- 
cac, they go fight.” 
“It’s the white man’s law here.’ 
“It no be that thing!” Gabriel cried 


’ 


in triumph. 
me them king 
law !” 


“Miché Hammon’, he tell 
say for Carib keep Carib 


So Caine-Hammond was in this ! 
Dominick would have to think ‘of that, 


~~ 


but at present he had more pressing 
business. 

“Then I can kill you,” he said, but 
Gabriel snarled derisively up at him. 

“You no sabe do them thing.” 

He was right; the white man’s ethics 
were too strong in Dominick to permit 
of such a thing. But he had another 
plan, and he undid from his waist the 
leather belt. 

“Get up on your knees!” he ordered, 
emphasizing the command with a sharp 
prick of the knife, helping Gabriel up 
by a hand in his hair. “Now bend over: 
I won’t kill you, but I will whip you—" 
for the good of society in general and 
of your own dirty little soul in partic- 
ular.” 

The bronze back was smooth and 
taut before him, rising into a purple 
weal as he laid the matrix-studded belt 
across it with the full strength of his 
arm; a sickening business, but he set 
his teeth and flailed down the blows. 
A strange picture they must make, he 
thought. That they were the sons of 
the same father was _ stranger. still. 
Strangest of all was it that it should 
happen at the tomb of Josephine Tem- 
pest. A sense of justice upheld him. 
It was not his own wr6éng that he was 
avenging, but rather the bitterness of 
that dead mother, satisfied in the pain 
of this youth—the son of her husbanJ. 

There grew in him a reluctant ad- 
That 
now, 


miration for Gabriel’s endurance. 
superb back was a thing of 
but it had to be done. [t 
relief equal to his victim’s that Domi- 
nick heard the gasp of surrender and 
stayed his hand. With a sobbing moan, 
Gabriel flung himself forward, kissing 
Dominick’s feet. . 

“Me take them oath. 
cac—for me.” 

It was over. In a black revulsion, 
Dominick severed the thongs and helped 
For a moment they 


’ 

shame 
wy 

was wit a 


You be—man- 


the other to rise. 
swayed together, each catching for sup- 
the that had dealt his 


port at arm 
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His tongue like a dead coal 
ash-strewn lips, Dominick 


‘ wounds. 
between 
spoke : 

“To water—the lake 

Stumblingly they went down the steep 
trace, falling prone on the shore with 
mouths to the life-giving lake. They 
yielded their bodies to it, lying spent in 
the shallows, conscious only of its cool 

” healing. 

At last the dawn grayed overhead and 
the mountain greeted the day with a 
chorus of bird song. Dragging himself 
up on a rock, Dominick looked at him- 
self, at Gabriel, two scarred affronts to 
the glory all about them; and yet, in 
the blood and passion of that night, in 
the-surrender touch of Gabriel’s lips 
upon his feet, something had gone out 
from both of them. 

He had come back to his heritage, 
and with naked body and bare hands he 
had brought it down before him. “The 
wild”—people were apt to talk as if 
that were something superior! He 
thought of the village across the lake, its 
people sunk in drunken stupor; of old 
Oppellou, shrunken and twisted by the 
elements, yet the man could not be more 
than sixty. 

“The lesser breeds without the law.” 

The line hummed in his brain; as 
never before, he realized the dignity of 
civilization, with its bulwarks of ethics. 
The tormenting longings of his boy- 
hood were gone now; he had faced the 

wild, and now he could come or go, un- 

caught by its fascinations. He spoke: 

“Gabou.” 

“Miché?” 

“Give me your trousers and you take 
these things.” 

“But, miché—them be for mancac.” 

“T know it. Put them on.” 

With his own hands, he helped, twin- 
ing the belt about Gabriel’s waist, plac- 
ing the band about his head. It was 
odd how much more fitting they looked 
against a dark skin. 


“Now, then, who is chief?” he 
as they finished the exchange. 

“You, miché.” 

“Then go to the village and tell them 
that I have gone back to my own people 
and that I say you shall be mancac jg 
my place.” 

“Me?” breathed Gabriel. 
say me lie.” 

“Show them your back,” said Domi 
nick grimly. 

“And them girl—that Lalla?” asked 
Gabriel eagerly. 

Lalla? Dominick had actually for 
gotten the little baggage. She was gone, 
like the rest of the fever of the last 
two days, leaving only the clean pain of 
his loss of Josephine. 

“Take her, too. Shell love you now 
you are chief.” 

“Me be chief for them people, but 
you be all time chief for me!” eried 
Gabriel. 

It was sixteen blazing miles to Des 
tries, and Dominick must make them 
without horse, without shoes, almost 
without clothes. Creeping down, hug- 
ging the shadows, hiding from passers 
by, it was past dark when he reached 
the outskirts of the town: 

Abreast of Caine-Hammond’s bur 
galow, -glimmering through the dusk 
from behind its hedge of Euphorbias, 
an impulse took him in, brushing aside 


“They go 


a negro servant who tried to bar his 
way. At the sound of the disturbance, 
Caine-Hammond came out, harsh at the 


sight of the disheveled intruder. 

“Get out of here! What? You?” he 
exclaimed, as he recognized Dominick, 
and a suspicion of relief crept into his 
tone. ‘You have come back?” 

“No thanks to you, I believe,” re 
turned Dominick somberly. 

“How did you get into such a state? 
Your feet And good -heavens, 
man, what is the matter with youl 
side?” L 

“That’s what I came here to find out.” 

Dominick steadied himself against @ 
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post, a startling apparition among the 
ordered comfgrt of the place. That 
commonplace comfortableness — struck 
him as strange. Surely the house of 
a man who plotted against other men’s 
lives should reflect some mystery. E 

“No, thank you,” he continued. “TI 
don’t sit down in your house, Caine- 
Hammond, until we get this straight- 
ened out. I want to know how much 
you had to do with this: What did you 
tell Gabriel ?” r 

“T told Gabriel the law of his own 
—and your own—tribe,” replied the 
other steadily. 

“Did you tell him that as part of 
the island government ?” sneered Domi- 
nick. 

Caine-Hammond was silent for a 
while, and when it came, his. answer 
was different from any that Dominick 
had expected. 

“Government—how much do you un- 
derstand of it?” he asked, rather bit- 
terly; “Do you know its burdens? 
Government—it consists mainly in pro- 
tecting, from things in which they won’t 
believe, people who grudge one the 
power to do it. I would have prevented 
your landing here at all if I could, but 
I lacked the authority to do so.” 

“So you thought you would have me 
murdered instead,” accused Dominick. 

“So I delivered you over to the law 
of your own people, provided you were 
after 


back to them 


fool enoug! to go 


my 


“How much did you have to do with 
my going back 

have to follow every 
path that is opened to him?” demanded 
Caine-Hammond. “Is nothing to be 
left to strength and character? Are we 
to follow your American idea of wrap- 
ping people in cotton wool and keeping 
evils away from them rather than give 
them the opportunity of looking wrong 
in the face and walking through it un- 
touched? When your mother went to 
your father, she dealt the whole social 


“Does a man 


system of the island a blow from which 
it took years'to recover. Your coming 
here threatened just such another blow, 
and I was justified in taking any means 
to avert it. But now that you have 
come back from your people 

“I haven’t come back,” Dominick in- 
terrupted. “I’ve come through.” 

Caine-Hammond looked keenly at 
him and saw, even through the grime 
of dust and sweat, that this was a dif- 
ferent Dominick. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Go ask Gabriel.” 

“By George, there are times when I 
almost don’t believe it about you!” ex- 
claimed Caine-Hammond, in reluctant 
admiration. “Well, what are you going 
to do now?” 

“T—] Dominick lurched for- 
ward threateningly, and then, suddenly 
dizzy, reached out as if intent only on 
keeping erect. His legs were crumpling 
under him like those of a paper doll. 

“You'll go to bed; that’s what you'll 
do,” said Caine-Hammond authorita- 
tively. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Fer a week, Dominick was contént 
to lie detached from all but the four 
walls of his room, drowsily occupied 
with nothing but his physical mending. 
The queer part of it was the way the 
world kept pouring in through the ave- 
nues of his mind, its problems tagging 
He the 
up there on Morne Rose, 
that 
things to settle. 

The pain of it sickened him, but the 
rebellion had gone out from him in that 
night of violence. He had imagined 
that, once he had given up hope, his 
love would die. He laughed at that 
now. Love had other food than just 
hope’s will-o’-the-wisp. 

He loved the pain, since it was for 
the sake of Josephine. Unconsciously 
he was near to relapsing into that dan- 


alon; ttled things 


y 
~ 


yught he had s¢ 
but it seemed 
more 


he had merely strired up 
3 I 
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gerous state of being in love with love, 
hugging the arrow sticking in his 
wound. 

It was Caine-Hammond who roused 
him from that. As he came out upon 
the gallery where Dominick, now pro- 
moted to a long chair, spent his days, 
there was a moment of awkwardness at 
this, their first meeting since that eve- 
ning of revelation on his return from 
the crater. There is something terribly 
intimate in having a fellow condemn 
one to death on his own decree. The 
queer part of it was that neither of 
them seemed any the worse for it, meet- 
ing now with all the outward courtesies 
and even with a certain respect for each 
other. Dominick’s hard-and-fast ideas 
Of the ways of the world were being 
turned about. 

“What is 

Ma-am Margaret? 


there 


” 


between you and 
asked Caine-Ham- 


mond, cutting short his greeting with - 


the alertnes€ of a definite errand; an 
errand for which, Dominick thought, he 


had probably deliberately waited to tide 


over the awkwardness of that first 
meeting. 

“Nothing that I know of, except that 
I met her sometimes at the old fort.” 

“You’re a most extraordinary chap!” 
said the other, pacing the gallery. 
“And, if you’ll excuse me, you’re a most 
infernal nuisance, too. I never knew 
any under the skin of the 


island in so short a time 


one to get 
as you hi 
“What's the row now?” asked Domi- 
nick wearily. 

“T can’t say. But Ma-am Margaret 
is dying, they think— it’s a marvel she’s 
lasted so long—and she absolutely re- 
fuses to go until she has seen you.” 

“Seen me!” 

“Well, she demands Josephine Tem- 
pest’s son. You're he, aren’t you?” 

“You know as much about that as [ 
do. Shall I go to her?” 

Caine-Hammond paced again in irri- 
tation. 


“There’s another situation, 
sent for—Miss Tempest,” 

“T see. The trouble is that, if I go, 
T shall have to meet Miss Tempes, 
and you’re afraid that I shan’t behave 
myself,” said Dominick, hauling hig 
self up. “I happen to have some ee 
mentary notions of decency, though, 4f 
you'll call my nigger to give ‘me his 
arm, you can gO ahead and warn Miss 
Tempest that I’m coming.” 

Ma-am Margaret’s cottage was silent 
as Caine-Hammond approached it; even 
the trilling of the canaries was stilled 
in the heat of the afternoon. Leaning 
awry on its ramshackle stilts, sur 
rounded by negro cabins like birds’ nests 
clinging to the slope, it was redeemed 
from squalor only by the flood of gold- 
and-scarlet Crotons all about it; with 
the innocent democracy of plants, they 
blazed as bravely on that nfean slope 
as in the gardens of the King’s House 
itself. 

At the foot’ of the steps, 
waited. 

“Ts it over? 
struck by her absence 
room. 

“No, but the doctor has quieted her 
for a while.” 

In place of the severity with which 
most women would have dressed for 
such an errand, she was gowned if 
tones of pink, fresh and dainty as if 
afternoon reception Amid the 
sunlight seemed to 


Josephine 


” asked Caine-Hammond, 
from the sick 


for an 
glaring Crotons, the 
touch her with pale points of flame. 
“Is Mr. Tempest coming?” she asked 
quietly. 
“You mean—the Mancac Dominick 
Gabriel?” asked Caine-Hammond, with 
an uncontrollable lash of savageness, 
and she looked at him in question. 
“T wonder why you call him that just 
now.” 
‘That’s what he is, is he not?” 
“T heard that he had given that up” 
“There are some things a man can't 
give up. His parentage, for instance.” 
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She considered him silently; then 
nodded to herself. ; 

“I see, This is a warning. But you 
really shouldn’t have done that. You've 
only made me curious to see just why 
you considered another necessary. 

Caine-Hammond flushed as she di- 
yined his intention, caused by the 
thought of Dominick, subtly changed 
as he was, paled, almost spiritualized by 
his illness. He looked at her, serenely 
indifferent to him against the glowing 
background. 

“J—I hadn’t meant to speak for six 
months yet-—but i 

“T never like speeches that contain a 
‘but;’? so don’t speak now, whatever it 
she interrupted. Then, with 
calm inconsistency, she added: “But 
why six months, Mr. Caine-Ham- 
mond ?” 

“I hoped that things might be dif- 
ferent then.” 

“Again ] see. You imagined that— 
love—was like the year, turning on it- 
self.” 

There was contempt in the glance she 
turned on him, mingled with a certain 
exasperation as she took in the in- 
definable stamp of class, the air of un- 
assailable position, upon his every fea- 
ture. 

“I’m going to tell you something that 
may be of use to you—some time,” she 
said slowly. “I don’t pretend not to 
know what you mean. I knew it on 
beard ship; woman always knows 
somehow. But never try to play safe 
with a woman, Mr. 
and above all don’t give her time to 
draw breath. The time to take a for- 
tress is when it is most assailed, not 
when its defenses are in good order.” 

“Everything I’ve done was for your 
sake,” he declared. “I was trying to 
save you from a fatal mistake.” 

“But a woman doesn’t really want to 
be-saved,” she replied. “What we want 
is to do as we please—and be saved 
from the consequences.” 


Caine-Hammond, 


“Does a woman really know what she 
wants?” he asked grimly. _ 

“Then it should be easy to convince 
us that we want—something else. There 
was a moment—I shan’t tell you which 
—when you could have convinced me. 
But you stopped your convincing and 
went on ‘saving’ me instead. You saved 
me too well. I’m in no danger now, 
and so % 

“May not that danger and that mo- 
ment come again?” he asked eagerly. 

“If the danger should come again, I 
shall be—very careful to see that you 
are not by to save me from it. I see 
Mr. Tempest coming now, and I wish 
to speak to him alone about poor Ma-am 
Margaret.” ; 

Caine-Hammond left her, easily erect 
as ever, but with an inner bitterness at 
the sight of Dominick, almost as white 
as his clothes, advancing slowly between 
the blazing shrubs; a mere six feet of 
outcast young muscle and bone, but 
somehow it had prevailed over his own 
position and cleverness. 

Gravely Josephine and Dominick 
met ; then, with a gesture whose anxiety 
she could not conceal, she waved him 
to the steps. 

“Please sit down. 
ill,” 

“Hardly ill enough for that, Miss 
Tempest.” 

She shivered slightly at the formality 
of his address, géing hastily on: 


You’ve been so 


“T’ll only keep you a moment. Poor 
Ma-am Margaret wishes so to see you.” 

“But why?” 

“T can’t quite say, but she asks for 
you all the time. She seems to think 
that you can forgive her for something 
—set her free from something.” 

“Free from what?” 

“That again I don’t know, unless it 
be the burden of continued life.” 

“How can I set her free from that?” 

“That you must find out. But I 
wished to warn you that she mistakes 
me for—your mother.” 
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He could understand that as he 
looked at her, swaying slightly, like the 
pliant stem of the wind-blown palm 
behind her, her hair, bright in a ray of 
sunlight, like the tip of some upward, 
wavering flame. 

“You are so like her miniature,’ he 
said. “But—God forbid that you should 
share her fate!” 

“Fate?” She echoed the word as a 
hushed cry. “After all, she was happy, 
was she not?” 

“No,” Dominick answered, holding 
himself steady by a violence of his will. 
“I’ve seen enough up there,on Morne 
Garou to know the heartache, the hu- 
miliation zs 

Her eyes were hard at that moment, 
and he saw that she was remembering 
her own humiliation of that afternoon 
at Tempest Vale. 

“Josephine, now that it’s all over, 
now that I have nothing more to hope 
for or to gain, I ask you to believe that 
that was not true.” 

“And why do you tell me that now 

“Because I want you to know the 
truth.” 

“It would be kinder to leave me be- 
lieving the lie.” 

“Would it?” he 
you sure?” 

“No—no!” she cried, breaking in dis- 
order. “The truth makes it harder for 
me; for I hugged that lie. But then 
the lie And I knew it 
was not true all the time. How could 
f now 


.) 


asked slowly. “Are 


made it worse. 
it be—a creature like that? But 
I shall be forced to think of you always 
as—as I must think of you.” 

They gazed at each other, a little ap- 
palled at this collapse, in the magic of 
presence, of all their resolutions, leav- 
ing them tangled again in that rosy web 
of emotions of which every strand cut 
with a joy akin to red-hot knives. 

“It's for he pleaded. 
“You must see that it’s best for you.” 

“Best!” There in her 
“Oh, how I hatethe best!” 


your sake,” 


Was scorn 


voice. 
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“Don’t make it worse for 
sephine!” he breathed. ' 

She looked at him, whiter thang 
against the glaring foliage. The isk 
had stripped him of his sheer youth} 
its going had revealed something 
had lain hidden under it, something 
more desirable. An impulse of ¢ 
a desire to make him suffer unbearably 
came to her. 

“But I will make it worse,” she 
through curving lips. “I wilh make# 
worse—and worse—and worse—gnil 

” 

“Josephine, there are limits,” by 
warned unsteadily. 

“Are there?” she asked indifferently 
“They seem quite wide. I can’t hey 
admiring your—patience.” 

“What are you trying to do?” hk 
asked. 

She did not answer. From the cot 
tage above them on its tottering stilt 
came a long, moaning cry of “Joseph 
ine!” By the steps, the other, living 
Josephine quivered as that appeal toa 
dead woman went on: 

“Josephine, bring him back to ml! 
You promised !” 

“It’s Ma-am Margaret,” she said 
quietly, once more mistress of herself. 
“We must go to her.” 


CHAPTER X. 
[he room was a greenish gloom of 
slatted shutters closed against the heat, 
full of the twittering flights of the @ 
naries ‘flitting restlessly overhead. All 
about was the dusty bareness of a place 
the eyes of whose occupant were habit 
ually fixed on something else. There 
was an impression of a queer mixture 
of the tropics and some art-quarter ga 
ret studio. 

In the obscurity, the figure on the bed 
seemed to concentrate all the light ini 
half-luminous pallor. As he gazed at 
her face, her fleshless hands, Dominick 
understood the wonder at Ma-am Mar 
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garet’s continued existence. In her eyes, 
enormous, somber with longing, he read 
her impatience to be gone. 

With a nod, Josephine dismissed the 
negress in attendance and motioned 
Dominick toward the prostrate woman. 

“Be very gentle,” she warned, and he 
tiptoed forward, with a young man’s 
reluctant awkwardness in such a time. 
Like all youth, he hated such scenes 
with a purely physical dislike, all his 
nerves quivering with distaste as Ma-am 
Margaret spoke, her voice cavernous in 
her wasted throat: 

“David! Is it you—at last?” 

“No. I am Dominick—Josephine 
Tempest’s son.” 

With a surprising flash of strength, 
the woman rose on her elbow, her gaze 
suddenly piercing as if she had with- 
drawn. from it the curtains of her 
dreams. 

“Josephine Tempest’s son! Joseph- 
ine—tell me—have you brought him 
back to me at last ?”’ 


Dominick quivered in response to the 
quiver he detected in Josephine at this 


confusion of her with that other so 
many years gone, but her answer came 
unhesitatingly, soft and full: 

“Speaking as that Josephine whom 
you knew, | tell you that this is Joseph- 
ine Tempest’s son.” 

Ma-am Margaret 
clawing weakl 


straying about her face, 


relapsed again, 
at the wisps of hair 
looking at them 
in a struggle for understanding. 

“It is so strange! You look so young, 
and he is so old! I thought hé would 
come as a child—such a little, little 
child!” 

“It is many more years than you re- 
alize,” said Dominick. 

“Yes—yes—and you 
You look so like David.” 

“David—who was he?” asked Domi- 
nick, struck by her continued harping 
on the name. 

She had forgotten him for the mo- 
ment, lying motionless, her eyes turning 


must be _ he. 


across the room in a veritable hunger. 
Following her gaze, he saw, above a 
mass of artist’s trappings, all molded 
and cracked by long years of the tropics, 
an unframed portrait on an easel—a 
man’s portrait, the face of which struck 
him with a vague recollection as of a 
resemblance to some one whom he 
knew; a handsome face, but almost 
feminine in its sensitive refinement un- 
der a wavy mass of red hair; the face 
of an incurable idealist ; the sort of face 
that a woman who loved it would gather 
to her breast in that strongest passion 
of all, the mingling of wife and mother. 
What he could not understand was the 
sense of recognition that came to him. 
It was a little like encountering a face 
in a crowd and being sure it must be 
that of a younger brother of some one 
whom he knew, but could not place. 

Ma-am Margaret remained uncon- 
scious of them, all her glimmering re- 
gard absorbed by the portrait. From 
her lips came a faint stream of speech, 
and he strained his ears to catch the 
disjointed sentences: 

“David He could not bear ugli- 
ness! The perfect life He longed 
so for beauty. That was why we came 
here. So ugly in Chicago! A perfect 
life of love and art under the sun and 
palms So we came i 

The words trailed off into silence, 
though the lips still moved. Looking 
again at the portrait, Dominick thought 
he understood. An artist of 
by some trick of the brush, that painter 
of himself had expressed the main- 
spring of his life on the canvas—a long- 
ing for the beautiful, a cringing sensi- 
tiveness from sordid sights and sounds. 
“The perfect life,” “the life beautiful” 
—Dominick could almost hear the catch 
phrases of that impotent cult. This 
mam had been just the sort of -chap to 
be caught in such an idealistic web; just 
the sort who would seek his paradise 
heedless, even unconscious, through 
what he dragged the attendant, faithful 


course; 
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woman. And the strange part was that 
such a man always had such a wife, 
one who, in some inexplicable way, only 
adored him the more for the hardships 
he made her share. 

He could picture them, coming to 
Tabuga, and their disillusionment as, 
without money, without standing of any 
kind, they faced the cast-iron social 
strata of that essentially aristocratic 
island. 

“IT worked. I did what I could,” 
Ma-am Margaret was muttering. 

She had .worked, a white woman 
working in a nigger country! Dominick 
had already seen enough to know what 
that meant. The murmur swelled again 
to audibility : 

“He was so ill! And then my baby 
came. Two to be fed—and he had to 
have so many things. How was I to 
get them, with a baby to care for? Ah 
—that was my sin!” ; 

“What was it you did?” asked Domi- 
nick, stirred as by the approach of some- 
thing unseen. 

“T sinned!” Ma-am Margaret 
moaned. ‘‘What else could I do when 
he lay there, needing all that I could 
not give? .Then Josephine Tempest 
came, proud, willful, desperate, and she 
was the only one who had been kind 
to me. She came—and another woman 
with her—a Carib. Her child had been 
born dead up there on the mountain.” 

“Dead! Her child was dead!” 

The cry was Dominick’s, half choked 
by the breath in his throat. In a flash, 
he saw again the village by the Crater 
Lake, the arching palm trees, the gray 
huts, and old Meena, her head bent 
over her baskets, uttering her unreveal- 
ing sentence : 

“Ma-am Zozéphine, she no have but 
one piccanie.” 

About his head the canaries shrilled 
in alarm. His knees bent under him 
and he sank down by the bed, grasping 
thé frail arm, fearful lest the closed 


eyes might mean that the slender 
of life had already parted. 

“Ma-am Margaret—you must nog] 
yet! You can’t go—not until you, 
told me all!” 

The eyes opened again, brilliant wig 
dreams as they looked at him. 

“David, is it you?” she murmured 
“Have they let you come for meg 
last?’ Her hands fluttered in a de. 
perate effort at appeal. “I’ve waite 
so long. Oh, why do you look atm 
like that? Why don’t you take m 
away?” 

“You must tell first,” said Dominic 
unrelentingly. “What was it that you 
did?” 

“What I 
sinned !” 

Her cry filled the room, the Dink 
echoing it in fright as she sat up, he 
gray hair streaming in disorder, her 
arms outstretched. 

“Listen, David! I confess. You 
never knew it. You thought that the 
one that was buried was ours, but i 
was Josephine’s. It was for your sake 
I did it—the strangest sin of all fora 
woman—for a mother. I loved you 
more than my own—our own—fiedh 
and blood.” 

“What was it you did?” Dominick 
demanded, supporting her as her 
strength failed her, fearful lest the next 
“Quick! What 


” 


did—— 


Oh—I sinned 


collapse be the last. 
of Josephine Tempest: 


“Josephine!” Ma-am 


Margaret 
gazed at him with dimming eyes. “What 


else could I do? I was in sucha 
bitter, bitter need to keep him! And 
so was she. Each of us—in bitter need 
to keep the man we loved. Her baby 
was born dead—and there was another 
woman—a Carib woman—who, im 4 
few weeks, might be the mother of the 
chief’s eldest son.” 

Dimly Dominick ‘saw it, piecing it ott 
with his own knowledge of that other 
life up on Morne Garou—Josephine 
Tempest, desperate, striving to keep 
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her hold on the man for whose sake 
she had thrown everything away, striv- 
ing to keep her place as the mancac’s 
first wife, a place tenable only by the 
mother of his heir. 

His heart was hot within himat the 
thought of her in such a pass. His 
mother! But then—Josephine Tem- 
pest’s child had died! There came a 
whispering cry from Ma-am Margaret: 

“Oh, if you are really he—the one 
for whom I wait—set me free!” 

Her hands plucked at his shoulders, 
and he shivered at their touch, sinking 
coldly through his thin coat into his 
flesh. 

“Not until you confess it all,” he re- 
peated, and chokingly the answer came 
back : 

“I sold my baby to Josephine Tem- 
pest that I might save the man I loved!” 

The import of her words set his head 
to whirling, but through it he managed 
to hold steady. 

“Then if I am the one whom you 
sold, who was my father ?” 

“David—there—on the easel.” 

So that was the resemblance that he 
had caught, a faint echo of his own face 
asin a faded, softened mirror! For the 
woman in his arms he could feel no 
emotion; by her own act she had cast 
him out, and the mother he would al- 
ways keep was the woman of the mini- 
ature, the woman of the, grave on 
Morne Rose, the woman whose bitter- 


he | id eng < n tl it bloody 


ight beneat 


There was a long sigh, a sudden burst 
of light upon Ma-am Margaret’s face, 
followed by a strange sound of laugh- 
ter. 

“David, I am coming! And I can 
laugh for you again! You always loved 


that so—to hear my laugh. I always 
did it, no matter how things were. “I 
did it for you, and you thought I didn’t 
care. I’m coming—laughing——” 

It rang through the room, broken, 


huskily sweet, like the sound of an in- 


strument long laid away. Dominick 
rose, shrinking from this strange pass- 
ing. It might have been the-trick of a 
chance ray of sunlight, but it seemed as 
if a shadow lay across the bed, a lumi- 
nous shadow of golden amber, and in 
it, to the sound of her own laughter, 
Ma-am Margaret crossed the invisible 
barriers against which she had so long 
beaten. in vain. 

There was a sob from Josephine; the 
negress bustled in again, full of her 
race’s strange delight in death; the ca- 
naries trilled and nestled about the 
stilled form. 

But Dominick was gazing at the por- 
trait, forgetful of all else; the face of 
his father, a dreamy, useless face, but 
still 

“Josephine!” he cried, stretching out 
his hands to her. “Josephine, do you 
see what it means? I am white!” 

“That makes no difference,” she an- 
swered, looking- at him in a way he 
could not understand. 

“You mean he gasped doubt- 
fully, but she motioned him to the door. 

“This is no place We must go.” 

The sun was already low, sending 
level shafts of light among the scarlet 
and gold of the flaring Crotons. Over- 
head, the palms clattered their fronds 
in the salt breeze, filled with the tang 
of the Caribbean. After the morbid- 
ness of that chamber of death, it seemed 
a world of life itself. 

“Josephine, what do you mean?” he 
cried ag Lin 

“That it 
repeated strangely. . 

She stood there, tall and straight, a 
pink-clad flame of humanity against the 
blue of the sky. As he gazed, Domi- 
nick’s heart sank, and a thousand un- 
bidden pictures swarmed in his brain. 

Were the prejudices of the island so 
strong that even now he was still out- 
cast? Would even the revelation of his 
parentage be insufficient to wipe out 
those childish years on Morne Garou? 


makes no difference,” she 
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It had all been so useless, in a way, 
these weeks of storm and stress. And 
yet it had had to come, he saw; the 
thing had been there within him and 
it had needed poulticing out for its heal- 
ing. But—had it been healed? 

“Josephine!” The pain of his voice 
surprised even himself as it rang in his 
ears. “Don’t you understand? I am 
white.” 

For a moment she stood there, re- 
garding him with that look which he 
could not understand. It came to him 
that perhaps he would never understand 
her—that that was her charm. 

“Tt isn’t I who don’t see,” she said 
scornfully. Then she broke, crumpling 
toward him like a flower whose sup- 
porting stem has been invisibly severed. 
“Oh, how blind you are! How could 


I have ever been what I have beam 
you unless, through it all, you hadm 
always been—yourself ?” 

“You mean that you loved ge 
through it all?” he whispered, a fit 
later. “You mean that you still love 
me, in spite of 

“What else was I doing here half a 
hour ago?” she asked softly. ' 

df. thought you were just—torturing 
me.’ 

“And so I was,” she laughed, n 
her head again upon his shoulder, “By 
why should I do that except to make 
the pain—unbearable ?” 

“Unbearable ?” 

“Yes—so that—against my own wil 
—you would 2 

A great light dawned upon Dominick, 

“Ah—I see!” he cried. 


A QUESTION 


APRIL, my April, and how am I to know you? 
sy violets and crocuses and nodding daffodils? 
Or by the golden butterflies 
That toss against the April skies 
And fleck the yellow fields. that rise 


Along the lifting hills? 


April, my 
By eager music 


April, and how am I to know 


in the dawn 


you? 
and orchard-scented breeze? 


Or by the mating birds that sing 
Their ecstasies of love and spring, 
Triumphant, as they weave and wing 


Among the leafy trees? 


April, my 


April, and how am I to know you? 


By fairies dancing on the grass as gay as April rain? 


By truant dreams? 


Or shall I know 


By girlish eyes and lips aglow 
And little winds that whisper low: 
“Your youth has come again!” 


PERRIN Ho_mMeES LowREY. 
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VER the high altar, hung with 
priceless lace and set with cen- 
turied-silver candlesticks and 
fragile flower vases, the youthful fair- 
ness of a dying Christ gleamed upon 
His ebony cross. Beneath Him, a sheaf 
of lilies lifted their blanched chalices, 
from which arose a delicate and per- 
vasive odor, an elusive ghost of fra- 
grance. From carved and dim niches 
leaned crowned and meditative saints; 
and against the stained-glass windows 
famed the outside sun, flinging into 
many-colored life wide-winged, mili- 
tant Michaei, calm-eyed Raphael, meek, 
faintly smiling Mary, Anthony holding 
ina half-swooning embrace the soft, 
sweet body of a child. 

Timidly, almost apologetically, from 
ber place among the lay sisters, An- 
gélique lifted | 
to all these 
The youngest novice wondered, a bit 
apprehensively, what momentous mira- 
tle le bon Diew was going to permit 
them to perform. For surely there 
would be—there must be—something 
done. All these mighty saints, these 
august archangels, did they know+-was 
it beneath their high and heaven-poised 
thoughts to realize—that they, also 
they, were in a sense to be—banished? 

Ordered to leave the convent—to dis- 
perse ! 


er blue eyes of a Breton 


| and passionless faces. 


par 


Angélique looked up at them with her 
trustful and expectant eyes. Upon her 
knees, she waited. 

And still the sun shone splendidly. 
On the red roofs, the pigeons cooed 
and preened. In the green, quiet gar- 
den the brown bees droned, the blos- 
somlike butterflies fluttered, and 
through an open window came a warm 
and sweet air. 

And to-night the dews would weep, 
the stars come out and shake their 
flaming fleeces in the deep blue pas- 
tures of heaven, and upon the impeni- 
tent earth, the unmoved earth, would 
glimmer the white magic of the moon. 
And then the dawn would come, with 
pink blushes; and another day would 
glow golden and run its numbered 
hours. Day upon day, night follow- 
ing night. 

She had that 
shock that the warm, crying finite ex- 
periences when its untried and undis- 
ciplined faith feels, as it were, the im- 
pact of the cold, quiet, inevitable in- 
finite... As if, outside, there was— 
Nothing—Silence—The Dark. 

With eyes like banked fires, ‘An- 
gélique went back to the kitchen and 
mechanically finished scouring her cop- 
per pots, for habit ‘survives, though 
faith fails. Her mind, like a thing 
bludgeoned, lay prostrate before one 


staggering 


sense of 
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mental picture—the picture of a Breton 
hut,..wind-swept and desolate; above 
it, the pathless spaces of an empty sky ; 
behind it, failing fields; and, bounding 
the farthest horizon, those other sterile 
fields, the flockless and flowerless fields 
of the sea. Then, like the overwhelm- 
ing onrush of waters upon a harried 
shore, over her consciousness roared 
the thought; 

“I must go back—home!” 

She received upon her forehead the 
farewell kiss of the fine old abbess, 
who said, when the nowice wept: 

“Sans bruit, my. little one, 
bruit!” 

Then, out of a crying turmoil of dis- 
ruption, of ordered worlds riven asun- 
der, she emerged, a very young girl, 
beautiful, ignorant, fiercely chaste, gla- 
cially virginal, her worldly possessions 
the clothes upon her, the small bundle 
she carried, the few francs in her 
pocket. 

When she stood once more in the 
“home doorway, Georges, her brother, 
took her hand and kissed her. with a 
sailor’s bluff tenderness. The big, fair 
seaman saw no tragedy in her home- 
coming. He had the Breton’s simple 
faith, but he had not wanted his little 
sister to become a religieuse. Now he 
told her bluntly that evidently Je bon 
Dieu was of the same mind, and le bon 
_ Dieu was one who knew best His own 
business; therefore, everything was all 
right. 

“Come, come, look up, like a good 
lass, and let us see thy white teeth in 
a smile!” 

And he smacked her heartily, by way 
of encouragement. 

But her old grandfather lifted his 
white head and fixed upon her a long 
look of commiseration and of respect, 
a look full of the sad wisdom of the 
old and poor. He said in his trembling 
voice: 

“Seek not to force thy heart into res- 
ignation. Resignation is only a fine 


Sans 


WAI 
name for despair. When one js 
signed, one is ground between the ha 
relentless millstones of doom. 
train thyself into acceptance. Ta 
cept is to look up, to hope, to work” 

But as they clung together, she fet 
upon her cheek his slow tear. 

Too poor and unlettered ever to haye 
aspired to the higher religious life, hers 
at best would have been only the hum- 
ble fate of the lay sister, the patient 
worker and bearer of burdens, the fate 
of Martha. But she had wished to 
bear through the wilderness of the 
world; secure beneath the woven tissue 
of prayers and sacrifices, that crystal 
casket whose secret and sacred jewd 
is virginity, and the dignity of her de 
sire and of her grief ennobled her. 
Possessed always of a curiously genu 
ine beauty and a sweet and austere re- 
serve, her face took on the haunting 
and unforgettable imprint of her soul. 

Silent and uncomplaining, she took 
up her heavy and homely tasks, She 
was ‘used to toil; labor had for her 
no terrors. But in the late winter, 
Georges, upon whose sturdy shoulders 
had rested the main burden of the small 
home, died after a brief illness. Save 
for the old grandfather whose care 
now devolved upon herself, Angélique 
was quite alone. 

Her few neighbors were almost as 
poor as she. The land itself seemed 
dying. Beyond their fields lay desolate 
dunes, wide wastes, lonely indentations 
upon which the waters thundered, peb 
bly bays given over to solitude and sea 
birds. And like migratory birds them- 
selves, the people had begun to fly sea 
ward. 

. The very seasons were unpropitious. 
The scanty crops had failed, crops 
toiled for with infinite labor and it 
credible patience. And now in the 
young girl’s eyes flickered the gleam of 
despair. Always the old man watched 
her wistfully, with that passion of tem 
derness and of understanding which 
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the Breton’s tragic gift. One day he 
spoke : 

“Angélique, Berthe’s Mathieu is a 
good lad, a kind, kind lad. Truly has 
he been to us a neighbor, a friend!” 

“Oh, but of an excellence, grand- 
father! No one could be kinder than 
Mathieu !” 

“It is known to thee, of course, that 
in the spring he emigrates ?” 

“But Berthe goes with him. There- 
fore, he will not suffer too cruelly from 
Jonesomeness. In that new country, he 
will have help, a home.” 

“Berthe,” said the old man slowly, 
“is old. One’s mother is much, very 
much—but not enough to fill the heart 
of a young man in the fresh flower of 
his days. No, Mathieu must take with 
him a wife, a girl of his own people, 
for we take not too kindly to strangers, 
we Bretons. Ih, yes, he must have a 
Breton maid, our fine Mathieu!” 

“Yes, | suppose that would be best,” 
said Angélique, with indifference. 
What had she to do with marriage or 
giving in marriage? “Let us hope he 
will find just the right girl for him, 
for there are many who would be will- 
ing to take Mathieu.” Her stern sense 
of truth made her add:. ‘He should, 
indeed, have the best of the best. Save 
thyself and our old saint of a curé, I 
had not known there could be in the 
world a man so good as Mathieu.” 

“He thinks,” said the old man deli 
ately, “that ilready foi ; 
his one right re rl the best of the best. 
One always thinks thus,’ he ended, 
with a smile, “when one is young—and 
loves,” 

And at that he lifted his mild gaze 
to his granddaughter’s passionless face. 
Her heart skipped a beat. But, the 
good God, why should he regard her 
with that imploring eagerness, speak to 
her in that supplicating voice? 

“We are of a terrible, an incurable 
Poverty, even here where all are poor,” 
said the old man, after a pause of pain- 

4 


ind her 


ful thought. “Regard, my child, the 
land itself. It, too, fails—like me, like 
me who ‘am old. And there are many 
and great changes, and. under the feet 
of them are trampled us who cling to 
old faiths, to old loves, to old customs, 
without which, stripped and bewildeted, 
we wither. There is here no more room 
for us. We must go. Ah, my child, 
already thou and I had known hunger 
and cold, save for the outstretched 
hand of this kind neighbor, this good 
Mathieu. Thou didst think that what 
saved us was’a little hoard I had put 
by? Not so, not so! Help came from 
Mathieu, secretly sharing with me his 
little: He could not bear to see thee 
suffer! -Angélique, surely thy woman’s 
eyes will have told thee? Surely thou 
art not blind?” 

“No. I see, I see!” Her voice was 
as the voice of the dying. 

“Georges is gone,” said the grand- 
father. “Me, my days are but a few. 
Already the wind of my passing shakes 
the tree of my life. When I go away 
upon that wind, what, then, of thee, 
thou desolate one? Seek service in the 
cities, among cold strangers? But. the 
cities are crowded and without pity, 
and in them we Bretons suffer misera- 
bly—we suffocate, we die grieving for 
our wide spaces, our wild winds, our 
They devour us, those fero- 


No, no, 


free sea. 
and insatiable 
never that for thee! 


“Ang 


besougnt 


cious cities. 


I have prayed, I have 
true 


ique, 


guidance. As one man 


to another have I spoken to our good 
God, and I think He has answered those 
prayers of mine when, in our extremity, 
He sends thee the strong, bright love 


of a good man’s youth. For Mathieu 
wishes to take thee—and me, also me 
—with him when he goes. He will not 
take the flower and leave the withered 
branch. 

“My little one, my dove, last light 
see, there is nothing 
So I have 


of my old eyes 
here for thee, nothing at all! 
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said to Mathieu, our neighbor: ‘An- 
gélique will go.’” 

As if to still the wild clamor of her 
heart, she pressed her hands against 
her breast. She did not speak, but 
stood, young and pale, regarding him 
with piteous eyes, and in ‘them that 
which brought a cruel red into his 
shriveled face and made his lean old 
throat work convulsively. He bowed 
his white head upon the stick clasped 
between his hands. And presently, with 
passion, with humility, but also with 
finality : 

“Ts not Life, also, one of His angels? 
Receive, then, as from God, what Life 
gives to thee.” 

The words found as yet no.echo in 
her heart. She turned and fled. All 
night she lay prone before the altar 
of one of those small and hutlike 
churches built by the people for their 
Breton saints; lonely little chapels, half 
forgotten, by the roadside, in the fields, 
in the forest, wherein one may agonize 
alone, as in Gethsemane. 

She knew that a resistless and relent- 
less power had seized upon her—the 
power of the fate of women. Voices 
from immeasurable distances, from in- 
calculable deeps, called to her—voices 
of women, praying, weeping, groaning 
in travail; women through whose hands 
slipped, like beads of a dolorous rosary, 
all the woes of all the worlds. They 
were’ whispering to her, calling, ‘‘Sister, 
sister!” And she answered, with shak- 
ing lips: 

“TI hear you. Alas, my God, it is a 
bitter, terrible thing to be a woman!” 

Dawn was touching the treetops with 
a clear and rosy light when she walked 
home in the fresh, wet hush of the 
morning. She stood for a few moments 
by the old man’s bedside, looking down 
upon his white head on his hard pil- 
low ; and when he opened his eyes and 
looked up at her, she took in her firm, 
comforting clasp his shaking hands. 

“Your word to: Mathieu,” she said 


composedly, “was the right word, Ff 
will hold by it. We will go with him, 
you and I.” 

She was married in a poor enough 
frock, but under her cap her hair was 
very black, her eyes very blue, her face 
very fair. As in a dream, she repeated 
after the curé the words that bound 
her irrevocably to the man standing 
beside her. Her unresponsive hand was 
held in a grasp warm and virile; and 
then, upon her lips of a child, ignorant 
of life and of love, fell her lover's 
kiss. She said to herself stonily: 

“Ts this what God desires to give me, 
in return for what J wished to givé 
Him?” 

3ut Mathieu, regarding her with 
happy eyes, saw only her beauty of a 
young girl, felt only that she, whom 
he adored, was his. The tall, fair- 
haired young fellow, who had been to 
her merely a neighbor—at best a kindly 
friend for whose welfare one duteously 
prayed—loved her after the unabashed 
and ardent manner of a plain man who 
lacked the subtleties of an_ initiated 
mind. He did not know that she, 
whose heart was as a fountain sealed, 
recoiled from this natural and beauti- 
ful affection. Her very austerity, 
which had in it something high and 
sweet, made her doubly dear to him. 
His love for her was tinged with a 
touch of reverence. 

When they reached the new country 
which was henceforth to be home to 
them, at first its enormousness, its vast 


expanses, its clear and vital solitude— 
a solitude never inert, but rather like 


some immanent power—its great hills 
jutting into pale skies, its whole titanic 
effect, astonished and appalled her. 
The distances dazzled; the high hills 
hurt; the small, rough ranch house 
seemed a tiny point in the center of 
illimitable loneliness. She hungered for 
the hoarse voice of waters, for spume 
and spray, for seaweed upon white 
beaches, for the salt breath of se@ 
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winds. Perhaps this was that world, 
that strange other world, of which it 
had been written: ‘dnd there shall be 
no more sea.” That hurt worst of all, 
for there is a wave of the sea in every 
Celtic heart. 

Just beyond the nearest hills, shut in 
a sweet and serene valley, lay one of 
those missions where the white man 
strives to instill into the red man an 
ideal simple and religious—work and 
prayer. Between a cleft of the hills, 
outlined against the pink and silver of 
morning and the purple pall of twilight 
as if limned upon the sky’s self, uprose 
across. And stealing out across the 
distance and the dimness came the far, 
faint call of bells—thrice a day, the An- 
gelus; with the deepening dark, the 
slower, sadder tolling of the De Pro- 
fundis. 

To the Breton woman in exile, these 
airy voices, these touching and familiar 
voices of prayer, seemed the last link 
between herself and far-off France— 
perhaps herself and God. 
Pausing in her work, she would lift 
her rebellious 


between 
her face, while from 
heart uprose a desolate outcry and with 
clenched hands beat upon her 
breast. 

But presently, almogt insensibly, the 
land ceased to be hostile and strange. 
As if it had weighed and measured 
them in some secret balance and found 


them not w in to wear the 


she 


spect of home. 

l I very first, had loved 

it He wa content, 

from daylight to dark, and then, tired, 

happy, with smiling eyes, singing in his 

deep voice some snatch of an old folk- 

song, hurrying home to the ruddy glow 
of his fireside—and to her. 

“Never was there given to any other 
man a wife so dear and perfect and 
beloved as thou!” -he told her. 

With his great arms of a pioneer who 
Plows and sows and reaps, he had 
drawn her cl so that her black hair 


toiling titanlike 


brushed his cheek, and her heart beat 
against his side. His lips left her pas- 
sive mouth and touched the delicious 
curve of her throat in a lingering and 
loverly caress. His eyes adored her. 
At such moments, the woman felt life 
upon her as a garment of flame. 

She turned her head, to meet the 
placid, satisfied eyes of her grand- 
father, the pleased and proud smile of 
Berthe. If she glanced upward, it 
would only be into Mathieu’s impas- 
sioned eyes. And outside was the night, 
nothing but the big, empty night, brood- 
ing over the big, indifferent world. 

Summer came and went, and autumn 
melted into the mellow loveliness of 
Indian summer. But to the sick eyes 
of Angélique, all beauty was blotted 
out. That had come upon her of which, 
save in frightened dreams, she had not 
dared to think. She was aghast. It 
seemed to her that this small, new life 
approaching her was the last drop in 
her cup of bitterness, the seal set upon 
the inevitable. It was a terrible thing 
to be a woman. 

Her eyes had grown large and shad- 
Her resilient 

She moved 

head bent. 
troubled 


owed in ‘her pale face. 
and boyish tread was gone. 
languidly, step dragging, 
Mathieu watched her with 
eyes. 

“Beloved, if thou wilt not rouse thee 
from this dismal state, thou wilt work 
evil upon thyself,” he remonstrated. 
“And evil to thee, Angélique, is as the 
end of the world to me,” said Mathieu. 

She shrugged and thrust out her lip. 

“One brings upon oneself nothing,” 
she said, with somber passion. “To 
imagine otherwise is a great foolish- 
ness. See you, born, grows, 
hopes, prays, suffers—and is caught up 

thus!’ And she cast away from her, 
with a gesture of ineffable contempt, an 
imaginary trifle, a pinch of viewless 


one is 


dust. 
“Be not troubled overmuch concern- 


ing these vagaries,” the grandfather 
, 
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counseled the husband. “I have lived 
long enough to learn that when women 
wish to be unhappy, it is the height of 
folly to offer them consolation.” 

“But, why, my God, should she wish 
to be unhappy?” the young man won- 
dered grievously. “Do I not adore 
her?” And he added, with a deep sigh, 
“Ah, it is true that I understand them 
not, women. They appear to be, at 
times, of an incomprehensible perverse- 
ness, a marvelous foolishness. It is not 
impossible that God understands them.” 

“It is because God understands, and 
is merciful, that this foolishness is per- 
mitted,” said the old man, smiling 
slightly. “Rail not against a dispensa- 
tion of Providence, my son. Rather 
let us who are men be grateful for the 
unwisdom of women!” 

But Angélique perceived that they 
were consumed with anxiety concerning 
her, and she experienced a gloomy 
pleasure. 

“Perhaps I shall die,” she thought. 

Yet the calm induced by preparing 
herself for a possible passage to an- 
other world pushed her into the cur- 
rent of normal life, which caught her 
up and swept her unaware into the safe 
shallows of a healthy reaction. Shorn 
of sick and morbid imaginings, and thus 
allowed to present themselves in their 
shy tenderness, their appealing graces, 
thoughts of the child crowded upon 
her with soft insistence. The divine 
note of motherhood, far and sweet as 
the mission bells at twilight, began in 
the depths of her heart to sound an 
angelical salutation. 

With her needle poised, she would 
fall into daydreams. With infinite care 
she stitched diminutive garments, and 
at the same time sewed herself firmly 
to the skirts of life. 

A chill grew upon the countryside. 
The stars came earlier; the twilight 
purple deepened into black. One eve- 
ning, weary with a deadly tiredness, 
she sat by her shutterless window and 


’ 


x 


listened for the bells. And when j 
came, she stood unsteadily upon he 
feet, for one says the Angelus stand. 
ing. With folded hands, she mup 
mured : 

“The Angel of the Lord declared 
unto Mary——” 

Her voice trailed then into the saly- 
tation of the Messenger, that interlude 
of purest poetry rapt into prayer. And 
now it was the Woman, answering; 

“Behold the handmaid of the Lord: 
be it unto me atcording to thy word” 

And suddenly, as most beautiful 
things happen, as a folded flower bursts 
at once into bloom, the real meaning 
of the familiar words she was repeat- 
ing pierced the Breton’s heart, and she 
saw, in all its glory and its terror, 
woman accepting, with a conscious and 
high unselfishness, the fate not of her 
own choosing, the pain not of her own 
making. 

“Hail, thou that art highly favored, 
blessed art thou!” 

And then the bright Messenger had 
gone; the angel departed from her. The 
visions vanished, the realities began. 

Reality was upon Angélique even 
then. Her arms dropped to her sides 
and her face contracted. A pang, the 
like of which she had never known, 
rent her, head to foot. Soul and body 
seemed torn asunder. She swooned. 

Then voices came—not angelical 
voices, but homely voices of earth, kind 
and concerned. Dimly she heard them, 
and the sound of hurrying feet. Then 
hands were upon her, warm hands, kind 
hands, that sought to pluck her back 
from the gulfs into which she felt her 
self falling. Out of great deeps, she 
was swung up to greater heights, t0 
beat with clenched fists upon shut and 
brazen doors; and They behind the 
doors would not look, would not listea, 
would not answer—perhaps because the 
mission bells were so loud and her owa 
voice such a dying trickle of sound. 

After a while, she was free of tor 
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ment, quite blessedly and perfectly free, 
but unbelievably tired, unutterably 
spent. Persistently, with a thin, high- 
keyed, shrill insistence, a sound stabbed 
her drow sy consciousness, 

She opened her eyes and turned her 
languid head upon her pillow. Beside 
her bed stood Berthe, holding in her 
thin arms a small bundle, which 
emitted mewing and catlike cries. 

“Angélique, regard thy son, thy mag- 
nificent, thy adorable son!’’ she crowed. 
And she addressed the wailing atom: 
“Regard thy mother, my angel!” 

With pride unspeakable, she placed 
beside Angélique a red and wrinkled 
speck of humanity, a creature incredi- 
bly small and absurdly bald and tooth- 
less, with slitted eyes and a rudimentary 
nose, writhing its prehensile feet, mak- 
ing with its futile and needlelike fingers 
aimless and uncouth motions, and fill- 
ing the room—or was it not the joyous 
and responsive universe ?—with a voice 
thin and shrill as a mosqduito’s. 

The blue eyes of Angélique fell upon 
this uncomely morsel, and instantly a 
light flowed into them and was kindled 
into a quenchless flame. She drew the 
hairless head to her bosom, and as the 
thirsty mouth closed blindly upon it, her 
pale lips sweetened into a smile of 
content. 


“But he And, my God, 


strong! 
beautiful he is!” sighed 
Just 

1) xulted his grand- 
mother. “Hoo! He has the the 
thigh, the fist, of the three-months-old, 
and he just born! Also, lungs like our 
leather bellows, praises to God!” and 
Berthe began to weep with sheer pride. 


leg, 


Trying with clumsy tiptoeing to make 
big Mathieu stole 
His face was full of a 
and tears of relief and 
of delight filled his Behind him 
appeared the old 
Tace. 


his entrance noiseless, 
into the room. 

solemn rapture. 
cy cs. 


erandfather’s sweet 


Woman 


“Come nearer, my husband, and look 
upon thy son. Observe his mouth of a 
new rose, his nose of a little seraph! 
Grandfather, do but feel the great fist 
of him! Open thy beautiful eyes for 
thy father, my little Jesus!” Her own 
eyes filled with exquisite tears. She 
said, in a low voice: “God repays us. 
It is a wonderful thing, a heavenly 
thing, to be a woman!” 

The child grew and throve,-and the 
ranch kept pace with him. For the 
man and woman were so brave and 
strong and thrifty, so patient and hard 
working, so full of sterling probity, 
that peace and plenty had to follow 
As by a natural law, the land 
responds to such. To them the great 
Northwest opened wide her glorious 
arms; she followed the man’s plow 
with her green and gracious feet, laid 
her hand upon his fields and left them 
golden with ripening grain. And while 
she filled their barns with her plenty 
and their lungs with her pure and vital 
air, she breathed into the very souls 
of them her high ideals, her wise and 
sober freedom. 

For the old grandfather, 


them. 


in the full- 
ness of his days, there was made a bed 
with cool clay sheets and a coverlet of 


sweet green embroidered with 
wild flowers in summer and piled with 
drifted snows in the long days of win- 


grass 


ter. 
To the 


dren as 


ranch uch chil- 
only clean love and healthy 
and 
clear-eyed and fleet-footed and broad- 
backed, sturdy trained to 
habits of obedience and industry and 
an unaffected piety. Hard upon the 
heels of that lusty first-comer they fol- 
lowed, until five tall lads and two de- 
mure, rosy little maids filled the house 
Mathieu said his house 
stretched out to 
His boys 


house came 


labo breed—children ruddy 


can 


youngsters 


to overflowing. 
had elastic walls; it 
make room for every child. 
were the sons of his pride, but his girls 
were the daughters of his fondest love, 
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and the big father gravely and pro- 
foundly worshiped them. Were they 
not Angélique’s dear self come back in 
the lovely fairness of her first youth? 

When Berthe presently feel asleep, 
she closed her eyes in a home of such 
plenty as she in her younger days 
would not have dared even to dream 
of. Berthe. went out unafraid, con- 
vinced that heaven was somewhat like 
that ranch house, the strongest and best 
saints somewhat like Mathieu, the ten- 
derest ones like Angélique, and the lit- 
tler and dearer angels and innocents 
somewhat like their children. 

For Angélique had changed; she had 
ripened, grown golden like the grain, 
in that atmosphere vitalized by ordered 
duties and wholesome happiness. She 
must brew and bake, scrub and sew, 
pausing to rock the cradle and croon a 
lullaby, to steady small, staggering feet, 
to hold small, moist fingers, wipe ridic- 
ulous noses, hear half-intelligible pray- 
ers, scold, chide, counsel, laugh, cry, 
sing, put her woman’s shoulder to the 
great, never-resting wheel of the 
world’s ordered work, tasting thereby 
the plain, unhurried joys, the inescapa- 
ble, blessed sorrows, of the common 
lot. And grown thus, big, benignant, 
vital, serene, holding in the~ plain 
woman’s hands of her those thousand 
common things of daily living that are 
the secret keys of the kingdom, she 
knew blessed a thing, how 
tender a thing, it is to be a woman. 


now how 


Never had the ranch known a better 
year. Never had peace so visibly hal- 
lowed and love so blessed and plenty 
so filled it as on that day when, across 
the width of the world, in a town of 
whose very existence they were igno- 
rant, there rang out an assassin’s shot, 
and a royal man and his wife died. 
The man and his wife in the Montana 
home, with their children around them, 
did not hear it. Nothing disturbed 
their repose that ominous night. 


They ~ each other with burning eyes. 


were so busy, there was so much Work” 
to be done—what time had such simple 
folk, such laboring folk, for shots and 
cries and curses and crowned heads 
dying? 

Some days later, the younger Ma 
thieu, tall young Mathieu, the eldest 
born, brought home the week’s supply 
of newspapers from the mission post 
office. Young Mathieu was excited, 
and his eyes were shining. For there 
was war in the world again. But the 
older, slower Mathieu shook his head, 
War? There was no time for war any 
more. People were too busy. This 
affair was a bad thing, a wicked thing, 
but they over yonder would patch it 
up somehow. They over yonder always 
patched up such things. In the mean- 
time, let us plain folk say a prayer for 
that poor archduke and his wife— 
when all was said and done, they were 
a man and a woman—and then let us 
go on with our work. 

But-this time Mathieu the older was 
wrong and Mathieu the younger right. 
They over yonder couldn’t or didn't 
patch it up. It was beyond them, per- 
haps; it may be that it was inevitable, 
that it had to be. And so the terrible 
thing that had been shaping itself in 
the dark came forth, full grown and 
devil strong, and hurled itself upon a 
world that stood aghast and unpre- 
pared. 

Out there in Montana the 
man and woman, pale and tense, looked 
their peaceful purple moun- 


3reton 


out across 


tains, their green-and-gold fields, their 
bursting barns, all the sweet, orderly 
thrift that made home and happiness, 


and with horrible soul vividness saw 
the smoke and heard the roar of guns 
and the terrible tramp of countless feet 
invading France. 

France invaded! France attacked! 
But, good God, this was like standing 
by to witness the murdering of one’s 
mother! Husband and wife looked at 
Beside 
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them young Mathieu stood with 
clenched hands and a pale face. 

“J am an American, me. I was born 
here. This is my country. But France 
is the land of my father and my mother. 
Oh, to be a man grown! If they would 
take meas 1am! I can shoot straight!’ 

And he ran away, that they might 
not see his tears and think him childish. 

The father looked after him and 
smiled with a stern and quiet satisfac- 
tion. There was a thought in the 
_ father’s mind which he did not as yet 
voice to the mother. He merely said: 

“We have a man child.” 

A few days later—Belgium was then 
in her death struggle and the invading 
hosts were in France—he laid his hand 
upon his wife’s shoulder. 

“Angélique, hush thy heart a moment. 
Listen, and tell me what is it comes 
across the world upon the wind?” 

Her head went up. 

“The call of France, my husband,” 
said she. “Do you think a Breton 
woman would hear that less clearly 
than a Breton man?’ And she leaned 
forward and kissed him where he stood. 
But for all that her face was calm and 
her voice steady, she went pale. And 
suddenly came a cry: “Mathieu! 
Mathieu!” 

For a long moment they clung to 
each other. Both knew. 

Six weeks later, Mathieu had gone. 
quite a young man, for, like 


1] 
still 


general, he had married 
in his first With characteristic 
thrift, he had left his house in perfect 
order, everything in the wife’s hand, 
and young Mathieu growing up to take 
his father’s place. Also, there were 
four other sturdy fellows growing up, 
like young oaks, to fill possible vacan- 
cies. There was no want to fear for 
those left behind. 

In an alcove just off the little girls’ 
bedroom stood a small scoured table, 
covered with a snow-white cloth. Upon 


tt was a blue-and-white Virgin, and 


two. wax candles in sticks polished to 
the brightness,of gold; always, too, a 
bit of greenery—flowers in their sea- 
son, and a sprig of cedar in the time 
of snows. Lately there had been added 
a gallant, mailed little Jeanne d’Arc. 
Between Jeanne Soldier and Mary 
Mother they placed the letters from 
the front. 

Mathieu wrote as a plain man writes 


to the woman of his heart and his chil- 


dren, whom he may never see again— 
wonderful things, terrible things, glori- 
ous things; all put down with a limpid 
truthfulness, an epic simplicity, as of 
those who wrote the gospels. He was 
glad to live in such days, to face such 
odds, fight such a fight, and he had 
no faintest doubt or fear as to the end. 
Because, stripped bare of tinsels and 
trappings that had disguised and dis- 
figured her, washed clean and made 
pure by fire and sweat and blood and 
tears, the sunbright, naked, undying 
soul of France walked abroad in the 
light of day: “Behold me, my children! 
Look upon me, who am France!” And 
he, Mathieu, simple Breton, plain man 
of the people, saw this his immortal 
mother with his mortal eyes! To see 
the shining soul of unconquerable 
France! Was not such a thing as this 
worth striving for, toiling for, fighting 
for—dying for? 

Angélique hung the tricolor above the 
altar, 
they two sheltered Jeanne and Mary. 
Nightly the knelt before the 
home shrine, lifting their rosy faces. 
And when they had finished praying for 
their father, his namesake stood erect 
and cried in his young voice, that had 
such an American edge to it: 

“Vive la France!” 

“And our America,” 
girl. 

“And our America,’ 
dren and their mother. 

In the spring of the next year, Ma- 


beside the newer, starrier flag; 


children 


said the littlest 


said all the chil- 


thieu wrote: 





“Angélique, I have thrice had such 
a sweet, such a consoling dream! I 
dream I have come back home to the 
ranch. I am walking up the little lane 
that leads to our gate, the gate where 
we stand at evening to wait for the 
children to come home from the mis- 
sion school, and for the messenger that 
brings our mail. Well, there I am, and 
glad to be there and out of the trenches. 
I keep saying to myself, ‘Home, home, 
home!’ with such a light and happy 
heart! It is that hour when the sunset 
is fading, when our mountains are pur- 
ple and the light dies away slowly be- 
hind them in a sort of dimmed gold 
and the mission cross is the last thing 
to go. 

“I see that, and then I see you, most 
dear and beautiful, standing bareheaded 
by the gate. I look and look and look 
at you, as if I cannot satisfy my hunger 
to see you. I cannot tell you how 
greatly I love you! And then I see 
one of the mission Indians, on a brown- 
and-white Indian pony, come down the 
road. He is a long way off, and it 
takes him some time to reach the gate, 
so that it is quite dusky when he ap- 
proaches you. 

“You turn over and over in your 
hand the letter he gives to you; you 
seem to hesitate before you open it; 
and then, as you stand there reading 
it in that dying light, the Angelus be- 
gins to ring. You do not stand to say 
it. I see you fall upon your 
and your adored head is bowed to the 
dust. You weep. My heart, my heart, 
how bitterly you weep! 

“T am greatly troubled, and suffer 
cruelly, experiencing acute anguish to 
behold you thus. I wish immensely to 
console and to reassure you, under- 
standing, somehow, that it is on my 
account that your tears flow. I wish 
desperately to make you understand 
that I am beside you all the time, but 
I do not seem able to make you com- 
prehend this. I touch your black hair 


kne es. 


shoulder, I try to whisper in your ear; 
but you do not seem to hear or heed 
me, and you say, over and over, 
‘Mathieu, Mathieu!’ 

“And then something in me tells me, 
‘You do not need to tell her. Her heart 
will tell her for you, Mathieu.’ 

“And then I awake, in the trenches, 
stiff and muddy and with a frightful 
beard and very tired and dirty—but 
happy, because I have seen you and 
my home, even though only in my sleep, 

“T have thought of this my dream 
constantly, for it comes to me that this 
is my sign. Remember it, my wife, 
my adored one. And if that hour ar 
rives when you weep and say, ‘Mathieu, 
Mathieu!’ be sure, be very sure, that! 
shall be nearer you than I was in my 
dream, I shall be beside you all the 


while. Yes, I shall be allowed to be 


beside you, because I have loved you 
greatly, but I have not allowed my love 
for you to stand between me and my 


duty. Because of which, /e bon Diew 
will not forget his poor poilu. He will 
allow me to come near to you, because 
He is Love itself.” 

Angélique added that letter to the 
others lying like a gift between Jeanne 
and Mary. That night she went from 
bed to bed, looking long and long upon 
the sleeping faces of Mathieu’s chil 
dren. The littlest girl was her father’s 
truest image; his the curling hair, the 
candid brow, the mouth so firm and 
sweet and patient. Beside this child 
the mother knelt, and took the small 
hand and held it against her breast 
At the touch, the child started in her 
sleep and smiled—Mathieu’s funny, 
twisted smile, with something dear and 
secret about it, something at once grave 
and merry and tender. A tear dropped 
upon the child’s hand; yet it gave the 
mother a curious and painful happiness 
to be thus near the child who was like 
her father. 

Compelled to assume entire chargé, 
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called upon to make her own decisions, 
Angélique was developing an executive 
ability, a business generalship, that left 
the near-by ranchers who came in con- 
tact with her filled with a respectful 
astonishment. They might have’ trou- 
ble with their labor; she did not. Un- 
der her management, there was team- 
work. She paid her extra workers no 
more and no less than they received 
from others, but the food she set before 
them, the quarters she assigned them, 
were better. She looked after them, 
unobtrusively, as she looked after her 
own sons. They were glad to work 
for the big, beautiful woman, who was 
so simple and so motherly. They un- 
derstood and appreciated her desire to 
have the ranch as perfect and as profit- 
able as care and labor and good man- 
agement could make it, when the hus- 
band came back to it. They were will- 
ing to help her toward it—and they did. 
If the man’s love for his wife and his 
children had not stood between him and 
his duty, the woman’s grief and anxi- 
ety were not allowed to weaken her 
work, She learned how gallant a thing 
it can be to be a woman. 


On a peculiarly clear and calm eve- 
ning, in the late summer, she had 
strolled down to the gate. The chil- 
dren, all except young Mathieu, had 
just begun the year’s term at the mis- 
and the 


for them 


mother always 


She loved to 


sion school, 


her 
Ci 


waited 


watch her hungry little 
charging home, with a clatter of hoofs 
in the home lane, and shouts to the 
Indian ponies, and laughter, and shrill 
calls of “Mother, mother!” To night 
they would be later than usual, because 
of some small pleasantries planned by 
the mission folks. 

had cause for 
She was fronting a new ter- 


army come 


Angélique anxious 
thought. 
ror. Young Mathieu was fretting, as 
an eaglet who is ready for flight. He 
Was insisting that his father needed 


him now more than did his mother, 
that at home his younger brothers 
could fill his place, and he should go 
to fill somebody’s place in the trenches. 
He was saying that, big and tall and 
strong as he was, for all his youth they 
would take him now. Angélique had 
held him in check thus far, but she 
knew that he must go. She wished 
that she might, for just a few minutes, 
see his father, to talk this thing over, 
although she knew quite well what the 
father’s word would be. 

Far off, a speck upon the long road, 
she saw the rider coming. She thought, 
for the moment, it would be young Ma- 
thieu. But no; it was only one of the 
mission Indians. They were always 
riding to and fro, and she watched this 
one indifferently enough. As he neared 
the ranch gate, he held up a package 
of mail; and a moment later he had 
dismounted from his brown-and-white 
calico pony. Silently and stolidly he 
presented her letters, leaped upon his 
mount, and was off. 

There were the usual newspapers, 
tied together, and uppermost a long, 
official-looking envelope—nothing else. 
Angélique snatched at the letter, which 
bore the French stamp. It was not, 
however, addressed in Mathieu’s famil- 
iar writing. Her heart fluttered sick- 
eningly. Perhaps—he was wounded 
There was the of the 
war office in the upper corner. 

Like one in a dream, she opened it. 
Mathieu’s name leaped out at her, and 
then the brave, stern, splendid, terrible: 

“Mort pour la patrie.” 

The envelope held, too, a short and 
touching letter from his colonel, and a 
medal. And that was all. 

It was a very beautiful evening. The 
fields of heaven, wherein the little lost 
children who are the lambs of God play 
among the star flowers in the fadeless 
grass, were no more calm and peaceful. 

Angélique lifted her face, with a sort 
of bewildered and questioning terror. 


address 
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This thing seemed incredible, mon- 
strous, impossible. Here, warm and 
bright, full of comfort and repose, 
breathing the very atmosphere of home, 
lay the ranch house, the home Mathieu 
had built, the home to which he had 
loved to come at night and stretch his 
great legs before the fire, a child upon 
each knee and the ruddy light falling 
upon their happy faces. Angélique 
knew now that the fires upon such hal- 
lowed hearths kindle the beacons upon 
the hills of heaven. 

“Mort pour la patrie!” 

And yet to-night the children would 
come home, laughing and chattering. 
There would be light, and the sleek, 
comfortable cat purring to the boiling 
teakettle’s tune; and then would come 
the pleasant, homely clatter around the 
well-spread table, the good, wholesome, 
hungry smell of food—all, all the dear 
sights and sounds and scents of home. 
And afterward, in lowered and sof- 
tened voices, there would be talk of 
the father. Then candles alight, and 
prayers for the one—mort pour la 
patrie. 

A wind with a hint of chill in it 
came down from the mountains and 
brought with it the balsamed breath of 
pine and spruce and fir. And then a 
sound came—the Angelus. 

The woman whose man had died for 
his country, eldest born was 
about to go down into the trenches, fell 
Anguish laid hold 
her; she beat 


whose 
upon her knees. 
upon 
upon her breast. 

“Mathieu, Mathieu! I am here, 
Mathieu; the children are here; the 
warm, safe, happy home that I have 
kept for you waits to welcome you. 
Dear heart, true heart, come home!” 

Lower and lower yet she bent, until 
the black hair he had loved touched the 
dust, and her tears fell like winter rain, 
bleak and seeming futile; and the far, 
sad bells called and called, and the dark 
grew and grew. She had not imagined 


her 4 sobs shor Kk 


that a soul could feel so alone in the 
big universe as hers felt in that hour 

And then in the sky a piled cloud 
fell asunder, and the torn borders 
shone with sweeping fringes of silver, 
Dim as a bank of vapor rose the hills 
whence the sun had set, and above 
them, trembled the evening star. 

As if his lips had been at her ear, 
as if his hand had been upon her shouwl- 
der, she remembered. He would be 
near her, as he had bidden her remem- 
ber, in just this hour. He would be 
here, because he had greatly loved her 
—and God is Love itself. 

Something within her arose as if on 
wings to meet the sureness of his faith, 
the greatness of his sacrifice. She, too, 
could climb Pisgah heights, although 
her road lay by way of Calvary. 

It was growing darker. There were 
more and more stars. The children 
would soon be home, and there must 
be lights in the rooms, and warm food 
upon the table, and the mother’s wel- 
coming kiss for them; and then the 
mother’s heart upon which they might 
weep their father’s loss, and a calm 
word to stern young Mathieu—“Go.” 
A love grown bigger and diviner by 
loss must keep home warm and safe. 
This is what it means to be a woman. 

She got to her feet, her letter held 
against her breast like a living thing. 
\s the man, unafraid, unconquerable, 
had faced and-met death, so the woman 
ind said to its worst 
“Vou shall 


faced and met life, : 
terrors, fear and loneliness: 
not pass!’ Her face had fallen into 
quietness, and her eyes, for all their 
mortal pain, were clear and shining. 
Once, on a night of darkness long ago, 
she had thought she heard the voices 
of women, across gulfs and out of 
deeps. She heard them now, a mightier 
and a clearer chorus. In time to the 
failing bells, she lifted hers to join 
them: 

“Behold the handmaid of the Lord: 
be it unto me according to Thy word.” 











One Day in Bethlehem 


By Salomon de la Selva 


I. 
HE Virgin stood, a little out of heaven 
(The shepherds having gone and the Wise Kings) 

Troubled, not knowing how the lovely things 
Might keep that these too sudden friends had given. 
What if the milk should spoil and the cool cheese 
Turn hot and biting! She was very tired; 
All this was too much more than she desired, 
And all she wanted was a little peace. 


Why had they come? She turned to where He lay, 
Her king and heaven's king, so helpless there 
And like a bit of sunshine on the hay, 

And would have wept, but did not wish to weep, 
And would have prayed, but she forgot all prayer, 
And only yawned and smiled and went to sleep. 


II. 
The Virgin yawned and smiled and went to sleep. 
But when He woke her, pulling at her side, 
Such was the joy it gave her, such the pride, 
She was a woman surely! From the deep 
Of her own self she knew that He had sprung, 
And was all hers, all hers. Still, at her womb, 
She felt Him drawing life, wrapped there in gloom 
As in light now, clinging as now He clung. 


And she would never wean Him. It was strange 
Some women did the thing and made them grow 
That should be babies always, never change. 

And yet she wanted Him to be a straight, 
Delightful man to all the world. And so 

She mused and doubted and relied on fate. 


II] 


[} Virgin doubted and relied on ate, 


Feeling that, after all, these things were far, 


And that all children, grown to manhood, are 

What mothers make them. She would watch and wait 
Upon His every need, and be His friend, 

He, the fulfilled expression of her mind, 

Rich with the things that motherhood divined, 

The gold in her that it was His to spend. 


She was so steeped in thought she did not hear 
Hard little hoofs that made a noise like rain 


\bout the fastened window, till a clear 
Piping aroused her, and she laughed to see 
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Young satyrs press their noses on the pane, 
And felt this pagan visit had to be. 


IV. 
The Virgin felt this visit had to be. 
She did not fear; was she not there to guard? 
Of course she had the power to retard 
Their knowing Him, begging their courtesy 
To come some other day. But why begin 
With lying for His sake? Besides, they could 
Relieve her once for all of all this food 
That troubled her to keep. She let them in. 


The satyrs. came, all young, not shaggy yet, 

And somewhat timid, somewhat glad and keen, 
Like little children fearing to forget 

The manners taught them, and they looked with eyes 
As clear as water, and with sharp teeth clean 

They ate the presents of the meek and wise 


V. 

They ate the presents of the meek and wise. 

They seemed to eat with all their senses, so 
Their nostrils Widened and their eyes would flow; 
And swallowing was noisy—gurgles, cries, 

And easy chokings. Oh, delight! Oh, joy! 

And when they finished, they approached the Child 
With much of unction, and one satyr smiled 

And asked the Virgin was it girl or boy 


They asked to touch Him, and they touched and smelled 
And tickled Him, to see Him laugh. One spoke: 

“IT was the first to know! ‘Has the spring swelled 
The tips of trees,’ I said, ‘that in the air 

There is a smell of budding lime and oak?’” 

And then all chattered of their fancies there. 


The satyrs chattered of their 


With curious wisdom satyrs have 


“To me the smell was like a flower bed, 

A pink and white and pale-blue smell. My hair 
Went creeping over me. I cried: ‘The spring!’” 
Another satyr said: “I thought it was 

The smell of earth beneath the bending grass 
When tempest threatens, and I could not sing.” 


“To me,” another said, “it seemed to be 

The smell of honey, sweet and sweet and sweet.” 
“Fruit, I imagined, ripened on the tree,’ 

Another said. “You know the smell of fruit 
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And how it makes you want to pluck and eat!” 
The Virgin trembled, very pale and mute. 


VII. 
The Virgin trembled, very pale and mute, 
And reached for Him and held Him to her breast, 
3ut the young satyrs laughed at her unrest, 
And she laughed, too. She let them touch one foot 
Of Him, that wriggled, full of tiny toes. 
The satyrs marveled at this curious shape 
That had soft flatnesses, like a white grape 
Pressed in the bunch, that moved just like a nose! 


And so the long day passed. The plain before 
That house in Bethlehem began to fade. 

The Virgin led the satyrs to the door, 

Holding the Child as in the images, 

All full of grace and smiling, not afraid. 

And Jesus blessed them, and they went in peace. 


VIII. 
Sweet Jesus blessed them, and they went in peace, 
Weary, perhaps, or happy; and a strange 
Feeling crept into them. They felt a change 
Control their flesh, a stiffening of the knees, 
And roots pushed from the hoofs and seized the soil; 
Their arms like branches spread, like leaves their hair. 
They were an olive orchard growing fair; 
The sap in them was odorous of oil. 


The Virgin, far away, crooned lullaby, 
Content, with no presentiment of death. 
Elsewhere, a grievous tree was growing high. 
The olives bloomed for over thirty years. 

One night He came to them with heavy breath 
And cried aloud, and blood was in His tears. 


IX. Prayer 
Christ cried aloud, and blood was in His -tears, 
So bitter was the war that He waged there 
A swea f ice possessed Him, and despair 
Cut all t ibers of His heart with shears 
Sharp as desire. O Lady, fancy Him, 
Your little one, afraid in that long night! 
And you were seeking, desolate. And blight 
Was over life, and all your paths were grim. 


Aye, for that moment, Lady, look on me 

With mercy now and use your gracious power 
To blind my mother, that she may not see 
How I am broken and with low-bowed head. 
Remember how He struggled in that hour 
Until, except for death, the man was dead! 























UT of the fifty or so letters that 
had come, Stephen had cared to 
reread only two. These were 

from the friends who never failed, in 
any joy or sorrow, to write under- 
standingly ; friends who, in a way that 
was nothing short of miraculous, never 
expected any answer until they re- 
ceived one. 

Mrs. Worthing wrote: 


Dear STEPHEN: In spite of all the odium 
connected with your. separation from 
Yvonne, I hope that you will not be of- 
fended if I say how glad I am that the deed 
is done. Now that she is definitely out of 
your life, I will confess that this is the next 
to the hardest letter I have ever written to 
you. The hardest was when you announced 
your engagement to her 

At that time, I granted you her compelling 
charm. I acknowledge it still—heavens, her 
charm was her undoing!—but placing de- 
pendence on her was like building your 
house on a quicksand. 

It is impossible for me to understand how 
you have allowed her to keep little Phyll 
when the court gave her to you. In my i 
Phyllis ought t t 
with 

Pl 
you feel lik 
glad I am 
Loyally, as always, 


ion, 


eing me, am 
except in regard 
dear iriend, 
JAN WorTHIN« 


While he was absently tearing this 
letter into neat little squares, Stephen 
set about rereading the other: 

Dear STEVE: 
inexpressibly relieved to think that you. afe 
not to be further handicapped by Yvonne 
It was slow torture you involved in a 
perpetual triangle, although, judging 
the number of! heard about, it 
really more of a septangular proposition 


Like all your friends, I am 


to sec 
Irom 


men / was 


His Exotic 


By Rebecca Hooper Eastman 


I can’t remember who said that a certain 
woman was the most charming good woman 
he had ever known, but I have always 
thought it applied to Yvonne, and ] sii 
think so. She could keep more men dap 
gling than any other lady it has been my 
lot to observe.’ That the affair with Par 
tington did not end with dangling was his 
fault It being her first adventure 
with a cave gentleman, she didn’t recognize 
the beast 1 believe it was a genuine Sur- 
prise to her to find that you cannot forever 
toy with passion. : 

You will think that I'm abusing the priv 
lege of an old friend, and that I’m lacking 
in delicacy, and perhaps I am. But I’m go- 
ing to say this now, because life is short, 
and I want you to get used to the idea. I 
think that you ought to marry again as 
soon as it’s decent. You take your life too 
earnestly to spend it drifting round clubs 
Men like you must have homes! 

This next I positively couldn’t say to your 
face, although I am bold enough to put it 
on paper. Why the devil didn’t you marty 
Eleanor Geer in the first place—before you 
saw Yvonne? Having missed your first op 
portunity, don’t be fool enough to miss the 
se 1. I'd like to remind you that every 

7 ul has cared for 
yet mas- 


not hers 


in years 

yssible 

ate i yy spending them 

Break the rule about advice 
usual, 

Hiary. 

N. B.—Once more, without at all belit- 

tling the seriousness of your trouble, I must 
congratulate you on your freedom. 


| thirties 
(a 


with 


and take this bjectly, as 


As Stephen neatly destroyed this 
cond letter, he recalled the fact that 
the other letters had tactfully 
sounded this same congratulatory note. 
And although it had all happened 
months and months ago, people were 
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still occasionally congratulating him. 
Congratulations, indeed! Although he 
couldn’t have gone on living with 
Yvonne after the culminating affair 
with’ Partington, it seemed impossible 
to formulate any working philosophy 
now that he was rid of her. 


In pre-Yvonne days, he had, as 


Hilary and every one else knew, ex- 
pected to marry Eleanor Geer some 


time. He had contemplated the event 
with sober pleasure and no anticipa- 
tion. Marrying Eleanor Geer would 
be like depositing a substantial sum of 
money in the bank instead of spending 
it for something of great beauty which 
one needed artistically, and not materi- 
ally. And while he was making up his 
mind to commit himself, he happened to 
go to a dinner party at which Yvonne 
sat beside him, marked him for her 
own, and left him with no other pur- 
pose on earth except the mad desire to 
spend his days with her. 

Even now, he couldn’t forget her as 
she had appeared that first night. She 
had seemed like the spirit of all that is 
fine and beautiful as she had entered 
his friend’s drawing-room—slender, 
self-possessed, about her the unravished 
sweetness of a summer dawn. The 
very sight of her unmanned the most 
prosaic of his sex, and convinced most 
women that it was useless to be jeal- 
ous of her. 

The instinctive 
had al Vays 
pression of being too exquisite to last, 
as if she would wilt under the com- 
monplace and die before she could face 
hard facts. But although he had re- 
alized that she was as ephemeral as a 
cloud of butterflies, Stephen had mar- 
tied her and, in so doing, had aban- 
donedly spent his splendid substance 
for something perishable. And now 
the perishabl had long since perished. 

[he day that he 
Eleanor Geer in a 
lower Fifth A 


Yvonne 
been that she gave the im- 


criticism of 


happened to meet 
part of 
the first 


crowded 


venue, after 


quick intake of breath, she looked him 
squarely in the eyes and asked him to 
come the following Saturday afternoon 
to see her garden and stay to dine. Al- 
though it was over a year since his trou- 
ble, the remote, solitary, miserable look 
in his kindly eyes made Eleanor feel 
as if the hideous thing had happened 
yesterday, and she left him rebelling 
furiously against the fact that he had 
been taken in by the evanescent 
Yvonne. 

It was a strange experience to be go- 
ing out to the Geers to dine, to approach 
the Dream House, once more unen- 
cumbered, yet fettered by a hundred 
subtle ties. This first visit was bound 
to be awkward. The Geers lived out 
of town, and as Stephen caught the 
first white gleam of their stately house 
through the small young leaves of the 
elms, he gave way to the fascination 
of the Dream House. It was built after 
the fashion of the square three-story 
houses of old Salem, but beyond this 
general resemblance, it was unique, be- 
cause Eleanor Geer had dreamed it, 
every bit, down to the minutest detail 
of the great fireplaces, and the furnish- 
ing of every room. Her dream had 
been so artistic that the architect she 
had employed to execute it had eften 
asked her what she had had for sup- 
per that night. And the oddest part of 
it all was the fact that she had dreamed 
all the endless detail of it in about ten 
minutes. She remembered, indistinctly, 
as she fell asleep, hearing the clock 
strike eleven, and she had wakened at a 
quarter past, when the telephone had 
rung. 

At first sight, the exterior of the 
house was almost too classic in concep- 
tion, but afterward, when you grew 
to know it, it somehow softened into 
beauty. As Stephen walked up. the 
path toward it, for the first time in 
several years, its uncompromising 
squareness became suddenly revolting. 
He knew that the doorways were 
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graceful and that the cornices were 
cunningly artistic, but he couldn’t get 
the feel of it. 

The butler said that Miss Geer was 
in the garden, weeding, and that if Mr. 
Westervelt would walk down the brick 
path, he would find her there some- 
where. As he went in search of her, 
Stephen suspected Eleanor of khaki, 
and he found her in it, with wide, sen- 
sible shoes, her father’s old gloves, and 
a veteran of a hat. On her forehead 
was a smudge, and she was healthily 
and unbecomingly warm. 

“IT suppose you expected to find me 
waiting for you in my polite clothes,” 
she said. “But I did want to get my 
weeding done! And if you weren’t so 
dressy, Stephen, you might help.” 

“T’d love to help,” he said eagerly. 

This first getting together would be 
easier if they could both be working 
with their hands. He took off his coat, 
rolled up his sleeves, and drew a long, 
comfortable breath. 

“Don’t you like the smell of freshly 
turned earth?” © inquired Eleanor 
briskly. 

“Tt would show an unsound mind not 
to like it.” 

As they weeded, the Geers’ deaf 
gardener trundled about after them 
with his wheelbarrow, grumbling like a 
leisurely old bumblebee. Their con- 
versation was fitful and to the point. 

“Weeding a garden is su i 
mate way in which to vent 
ance ‘with life,” observed Stephen 

“Tt would scare you, Stephen, if you 
I’ve got rid of 


h a legiti 


one’s vari 


could see the rages 
among my flowers.” 
“When we’re through, it would be 
wonderful—if we went swimming in 
the river, as we used to.” 
“My program included a 
Your same old bathing suit is ready. | 
looked it up this morning.” 
Dinner was served on a 
veranda that 
and the river. 


swim. 


wide rear 
overlooked the garden 


Mr. and Mrs. Geer, who 


had managed, rather_ remarkably fj 
them, to go on approying of Stephemiq 
spite of his marriage with Yvonne 
were overjoyed to see him. It was 
plain to see that they hoped tha 
Eleanor and Stephen would lose to 
time in settling down. Their frankly 
cordial manner filled Stephen with 
mute gratitude. It was so good to sit 
again at that familiar board, and after. 
ward to take his coffee with Eleanor on 
the moon-drenched terrace in the old 
way. And yet 

“Eleanor!” 

“Stephen ?” 

“What is your dress made of ?” 

“Silk.” ' 

“What kind of silk, I mean.” 

“To be entirely specific, three-dollar- 
a-yard taffeta. It stands alone.” 

“Tt looks as if it might.” 

How hard and brittle it must feel! 
Yvonne had once told him that they put 
powdered stone and glass and marble 
dust into stiff silks—that that was why 
they were so unbeautiful. 

“Don’t you like my frock, Stephen? 

“Oh, yes, very much.” 

“I’m going to enlarge the garden and 
build a pergola,” said Eleanor abruptly. 
“You remember that I didn’t dream 
anything about the grounds, because 
the telephone rang, unkindly, just as 1 
was stepping from the Dream House 
This after- 
and | 


about 


J 


into the Dream Garden 
noon the pefgola plans came, 


help 


want to decide 
them.” 

She walked into the house with firm 
steps, and when she returned, switched 
on an electric light, banishing the mys 
tical moonbeams and all the poetry. 

As Stephen watched her move, rather 
bustlingly, he wondered anew how tt 
was that she could dream such artistic 
things and be romantic enough to 
ecute them, and be herself so unflingh 
ingly practical. It never occurred t 
him that she found it impossible to st 
with him in the moonlight with qur 
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etly folded hands, or that she was too 
glad to be with him to endure his 
presence calmly. 

When it came train time, she drove 
him to the station in her new car and 
stood on the platform and waved to 
him until the end of his train was a 
yanishing speck in the distance. And 
all the way home, the unemotional 
Eleanor Geer cried hot tears of thank- 
fulness at having had one more eve- 
ning with him. 

Meantime, Stephen found his way 
back into the car, and instead of read- 
ing or dozing the short time away, as 
would have been natural after all the 
fresh air and exercise and bountiful 
dinner, he grew nervous and fidgety, as 
if his endurance were almost at an 
end. 

“What confounded thing has got into 
me now?” he wondered, disgusted at 
his feeling of groundless apprehension. 
“It’s surely more than the reaction after 
agreeing with Eleanor for six or seven 
hours at a stretch.” “ 

Although he lived within easy walk- 
ing distance of the Grand Central, his 
presentiments were so strong that he 
rushed home in a taxi and, running up 
the steps, let himself into his house in 
a panic, 

His housekeeper hurried downstairs 
to meet him with 


an apologetic cough. 


“Mr. Westervelt, this telegram 


“ame 


S 


9 1 
for you t 


t after you left 
your office. We've rying to get 
you—ev¢ rywnere, 

The telegram, from Virginia Hot 
Springs, said simply: 

Phyllis is very ill and asks for you. 

YVONNE. 

All that Stephen could ever recall of 
his hasty preparations for departure 
was the fact that when, after madden- 
ing delays, he finally got Yvonne on the 
long-distance telephone, the voice in 
which she said that Phyllis was no 
worse sounded unnatural and trembly. 
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The repentant frenzy over having 
lost months he might have spent with 
Phyllis kept him sleepless and chafing 
until finally, his endless journey ended, 
it was morning, and he was being 
shown into Yvonne’s private sitting 
room. Yvonne came to the door her- 
self, looking younger and very lovely 
and—afraid. 

“Phyllis ?” 

“You can’t see her yet, Stephen.” 

He had almost forgotten the disturb- 
ing cadences of her voice. 

“There’s hope?” 

“Yes.” 

She softly closed the door that led 
into the next room, and as she did so, 
Stephen noted her grace, and that her 
delicate lilac-colored draperies were so 
soft and light that her least movement 
stirred them, every one, and brought 
fragrance from their folds. He noted 
her beauty with that meticulous care 
with which one observes unimportant 
trifles on painful occasions. At the 
door, Yvonne turned and faced him. 

“T don’t care what you do to me, 
Stephen, or what you say,” she began 
flamingly. “I’ve deceived you about 
Phyllis. I sent for you because I can’t 
get throygh another day without seeing 
you.” 

He was so tired, after the sleepless 
trip and the suspense, that he scarcely 

he said. 

Phyllis isn’t—ill ?” 
horseback with her 


grasped what 

“You say 

“Phyllis is riding 
governess,” 

With no appearance of apprehen- 
sion, Yvonne seated herself. effectively 
in a great chair by the window and 
rested her fingers lightly on its arms, 
waiting for the storm. In her eyes, 
however, was a desperate, new, wistful 
hunger for him. 

“Which way did Phyllis go?” 

“The road round the links.” 

As he went to the door, Yvonne was 
after him, in a panic. 
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“You'll come back—after you see 
her?” 

“T don’t know.’ 

As he saw his child riding toward 
him on her pony, pale with joy, he told 
himself that she was worth all the dis- 
illusionment he had been through with 
Yvonne. The little girl fairly strangled 
him in her embrace; she cried with the 
relief of him; and when he took her 
in the automobile, she sat in his lap 
with both arms round his neck. 

“You came!” she cried. 

It was all that she could seem to say, 
and she said it again and again, at first 
almost hysterically, then thankfully, 
and then laughingly, until, after so 
much repetition, it turned into the most 
delicious of jokes. 

Yvonne stood waiting for them in 
the midst of her sitting room, in the 
very spot where Stephen had left her. 
In her cheeks burned a painful scarlet, 
and she didn’t meet Stephen’s eyes. 

“You'll stay until the five-o’clock 
train?” she asked, the moment Phyllis 
went to make herself tidy. 

“I can’t be seen with you, Yvonne.” 

“I can’t let you go.” 

As he made no reply, she said tu- 
multuously : 

“Wouldn’t it be possible. for tis to be- 
gin—all over again?” Her voice 
caught in her throat, she hesitated, and 
then went on with dreadful haste, for 
fear she wouldn’t be through by the 
time Phyllis had changed her gown. “I 
haven’t had anything to do with any 
one in all months. I couldn't. 
I never shall again. I’m sure of myself 
at last, and I never was before. You 
may not believe it, but you were al- 
ways first, even when I was flirting 
desperately with some one else. I 
couldn’t have flirted so light-heartedly 
if I hadn’t been so sure of you under- 
neath. There’s never but one man who 
matters, and you have always been that 
one.” 

“My dear Yvonne,” he said quietly, 


these 


“you don’t seem to have grasped the 
fact that our relation is a closed book 
In fact, the book is not only closed, but 
it has been thrown away.” He couldnt 
endure any more of this. “I’m taking 
Phyllis back to New York with me” 
he said. 

“Stephen !” 

“T’ve been—uncom fortable—singe 
your telegram. Will you please se 
that her things are packed immed: 
ately ?” : 

aes 

All her scarlet faded. 

“T’ll wait downstairs. Mademoiselle 
will go with us, of course. Please send 
them both down in half an hour.” 

It was impossible to make any pre 
tence of saying good-by to Yvonne in 
this mood; he knew her too well. To 
try to say good-by would have been to 
stay, forever explaining and forever not 
saying good-by. 

While he waited for Phyllis, he wrote 
a letter: 

Dear Mrs. WortHiNG: The somewhat 
perilous experiment that I was trying to 
work out when I[ allowed Phyllis to remain 
with Yvonne has proved successful. | 
feared that Yvonne’s impulse would be to 
do something that would make her even 
more notorious, and I knew that Phyllis was 
the only restraining power on earth. Yvonne 
has always been in awe of Phyllis’ ,unequivo- 
cal eyes and mind. And for Phyllis’ sake, 
I wanted Phyllis’ mother not to make. any 
further mistakes. It is over a year, now, and 
Yvonne has come to a realizing sense 0 
things, so I am taking Phyllis home. Per 
haps it is still too soon to say, but I have 
the greatest hope that Yvonne will read- 
just herself quietly now. 

You cannot guess how relieved and jubr 
lant I shall be to have my daughter with 
me. I’m going to spend a lot of time at 


home. Affectionately, STEPHEN. 


“You and I are such old friends,’ 
hazarded Stephen, the next time he 
lunched with Hilary, “that nothing | 
can do or say can help or hinder— 
now.” 

“With which preface, go ahead.” 

“Is there any sort of chance, in your 
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opinion, after a woman has gone wrong 
—of her not going wrong again? 

“That, of course, is the deuce of it,” 
replied Hilary. And then he turned 
positively cold with apprehension and 
blurted : “Don’t—marry— Y vonne— 
again?” 

“It’s wasted energy for you to get 
purple in the face, Hilary. I have no 
such intention.” 

“Did you read my letter—in which 
I brazenly referred to your marrying 
somebody else ?” 

“T’ve already been out to the Dream 
House. Unfortunately for your mateh- 
making proclivities, a friendship can’t 
be turned into love.” 

“You can’t tell anything about it—in 
one interview.” 

“T don’t agree with you. Eleanor and 
I, even in the old days, never seemed 
to tend much to the romantic.” 

“The trouble is that you went out 
there expecting to find that she was an- 
other Yvonne. . And she isn’t Yvonne, 
and never will be. Yvonne has spoiled 
you for a woman of Eleanor’s type. At 
present, you’re incapable of appreciat- 
ing Eleanor.” 

“IT appreciate her so much that I’ve 
telephoned and asked if I might’ bring 
Phyllis out next Saturday.” 

“T shall await reports.” 

And Hilary lit a 


satisfied ait 


cigarette with a 


went gardening, 

great, big 
white hat with pink roses and ribbons 
tied under her chin. Her gloves were 
white, too.” 

Eleanor paid no attention to this re- 
mark, unless it was responsible for her 
walking along virtuously in her old 
clothes. 

“Let’s leave the weeds and pull up 
the pindling little plants!” advised 
Phyllis. “They don’t want to grow, 


and a 


wore a pink smocl 


and the weeds do. And they're so 
pretty and feathery.” 

“The plants want to grow if the 
weeds will only let them,” replied 
Eleanor firmly, and she turned to 
Stephen. -“I don’t have any plants in 
my garden that aren’t happy to grow 
there,” she said. “I don’t bother with 
exotics at all. What's the use of tend- 
ing a sick orchid, when you ¢an be en- 
joying all this?” 

She glanced maternally at the quaint 
and riotous beauty of her perennials. 
Stephen smiled appreciatively at her. 

“That’s because you have sound 
sense, Eleanor, and never attempt the 
impossible. Now if J were gardening, 
I should be forever wanting to try my 
hand with orchids and the like. I 
should fail with them, of course, and 
be miserable about it. But I should 
like the process of trying and failing 
and being miserable. I should hate 
raising things I was sure of.” 

“For your own good, I advise you to 
confine your thoughts to perennials,” 
said Eleanor. And then she blushed 
deeply, and complained of the heat, and 
said that it was time to go swimming. 

“This isn’t a pretty bathing suit,” ob- 
jected Phyllis, frowning at the child’s 
suit Eleanor had tlrat morning pur- 
chased. 
having 


no point in your 


as if 


pretty,” said Eleanor, 
] t (an 


it you swim, 


time you learned. I'll give you 


your first lesson to-day.” 

Phyllis surveyed Miss Geer with in- 
cipient respect. Even if she was un- 
attractive and dressed badly, she had a 
way about her that made one vastly 
comfortable, as if one rested safely on 
her great strength. Instinctively Phyl- 
lis’ had missed a mother’s steadying 
hand. Of the two, Phyllis had steadied 
her mother. 

“Come again next Saturday, and I'll 
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give you another swimming lesson,” 
promised Eleanor Geer, in order to get 
the child out of the water. 

She took Phyllis up to her bedroom 
and helped her dress, after which Phyl- 
_lis perched on the edge of a Sheraton 
chair and watched Miss Geer get ready 
for dinner. When she let down her 
shining chestnut hair, Phyllis gave a 
ery of delight. 

“Miss Geer, Miss Geer! Did you 
know that your hair comes down to 
your knees?” 

“T believe I did, Phyllis.” 

“Mother’s hair is only down to her 
shoulders, but she makes it look a lot. 
People think it’s awfully long. Don’t 
braid in your hair so tight, Miss Geer, 
please. Mother says that hair wants to 
lie soft.” 

After Eleanor had yielded a little on 
the hair question, Phyllis was dismayed 
afresh when she saw her _ hostess 
rustling complacently into the three- 
dollar taffeta. 

“Mother says that ladies ought to 
wear soft silks, hand made, or chiffons, 
and real lace.” 

“Humph !” 

“What is it, Miss Geer?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Oh, please don’t pull in your hair 
again !” 

“Come 
ready.” 


along, Phyllis. Dinner is 

During dinner, Phyllis’ rested 
meditatively on Miss How 
lovely she would look if she would only 
let herself! Inwardly, Phyllis was 
dressing Miss Geer in her mother’s 
gowns—one after another. Miss Geer, 
for the nonce, became Phyllis’ enor- 
mous paper doll, and Phyllis’ mother’s 
clothes were her wardrobe. She 
dressed and undressed Miss Geer end- 
lessly, all through dinner. 

“T suppose we shall have to go home 
early, on account of Phyllis,” said 
Stephen reluctantly, as he set down his 


+. 


eyes 


Geer. 
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coffee cup. “May we come again 
week ?” 

“Of course. I’ve promised Phyllis 
another swimming lesson.” 

“You’re sure we aren’t in the way?” 

“Stephen !” 

A fire leaped into her eyes and died 
away, a fire whose existence took 
Stephen by surprise and temporarily 
dizzied him. Was that marvelous per. 
son who had momentarily looked out 
of Eleanor Geer’s eyes the real 
Eleanor ? 

It was on the following Monday night 
that Stephen, in his own room, dress- 
ing for dinner, overheard something un- 
expected. 

“Mummy! /You’re prettier than 
ever!” came Phyllis’ clear voice from 
her bedroom across the hall. 

“You are dearer than ever!” te 
marked Yvonne’s rather tired soprano, 

Stephen hurriedly finished dressing 
and went down to the library. The last 
thing he could do was to have any sort 
of interview with Yvonne before Phyl 
lis. The library commanded a view of 
the front stairs. He was fairly sure 
that Yvonne would come down before 
any of the servants saw her. She had 
undue respect for the smaller conven- 
tions. Servants and what servants 
thought mattered to her immensely. 
And how had she entered the house 
without seeing any servant? In a min 
ute, just as he had expected, she strolled 
slowly down the broad staircase and 
came toward him. After the first 
glance, he avoided looking at her; her 
beauty was too potent. 

“How did you get in?” he asked 
stiffly. 

“With my latchkey. 


I kept it be 
cause I knew that I should probably 
want to come back—some day.” 
“Of course you realize that you have 
no legal right here?” 
“Tt seems hard that one mistake 
should never be lived down.” 
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“You must go, now, Yvonne, and you 
mustn’t come again.” 

“T haven’t seen any men at all. And 
it’s been more than a year.” 

“A year isn’t very long.” 

She turned from him, and he thought 
that she was going, but she went into 
the drawing-room, instead, and stood in 
a corner of the fireplace. 

“Here is where Donald Drew first 
kissed me,” she announced relentlessly. 
“Donald is an aviator—in France. He 
may, at this moment, be flying over the 
' She seated herself in 
the “love chair.” “Anderson Brown 
sat here with me when he said he 
couldn’t go on living without me. He 
was killed—driving his ambulance.” 
She crossed the room and curled up on 
the davenport. “Young Willard and I 
were here when he asked me to run 
away with him. He was in a lifeboat 
that was shelled by a submarine.” 

“And Partington?” asked Stephen, 
playing the grim game out as the short- 
est way to be rid of her. 

Involuntarily she caught her breath. 

“T don’t know—— But you see how 
completely they have all disappeared. 
The other two have both been married. 
It seems as if they had all conspired 
with one another to show me how little 
I counted. ? 

She came 


German lines.” 


And you—— 
and stood so close to him 
liged to look at her 

f my misery is that | 

e what I have done 


1 


re be e it is your fault 


If you 


am in this state of mind. 
hadn’t left Phyllis with me, I should 
have flung myself into some affair or 


other before I had time to think. But 
you did leave Phyllis with me, so that 
I couldn’t get away from the stigma 
of divorce, or forget, with the sort of 
people who wanted to help me forget. 
It was the refinement of cruelty to get 
rid of me and then hold me like that, 
by means of Phyllis, and make me think 
—endlessly !” 


“You see, Yvonne,” he said quietly, 
“it would be easier to put faith in what 
you say if you didn’t constantly deceive 
me. You say that you have come to 
your senses, but you telegraphed me a 
plain lie—about Phyllis being ill. I 
can’t believe in you. The fact that you 
used such a means to try to bring about 
a reconciliation refutes everything you 
say.” 

“How can I show you that I am in 
dead earnest, Stephen?” 

“T can’t bargain with you, Yvonne. 
The thing is finished.” 

“It is never finished—while you and 
I live!” she said, with the irritatirig 
weight of conviction. 

She went into the hall, adjusted her 
veil by the hall mirror, smiled wanly at 
Stephen in the glass, opened the front 
door, and closed it behind her so noise- 
lessly that it might almost have been a 
spirit that withdrew. 

The following Saturday, Stephen and 
Phyllis motored out to the Dream 
House. Eleanor had sent Stephen a 
simple ‘little note, asking him to spend 
Sunday, but the paper on which it was 
written burned his hands and the words 
engraved themselves on his heart. 

She met her guests with comical self- 
consciousness, owing to the fact that 
she wore a new garden hat. It boasted 
neither pink roses nor a bow beneath 
her chin, but it was so becoming that it 
‘hanged her into a more gracious per- 
sonality. And dinner 
she appeared in a gown of leaf- 
green chiffon, hand made, with wide 
white satin collar amd cuffs—a gown 
that turned her chestnut hair to bur- 
nished copper. 

“This frock was bought for Phyllis,” 
she declared, when her father and 
mother and Stephen made a great to-do 
about it. “Does Phyllis like it?” 

“Yes, Miss Geer. It makes you look 
as beautiful as the ladies in my Max- 
field Parrish picture books.” 

After dinner, as soon as Phyllis had 


when it came 


time, 
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gone to bed, the garden plans came out. 
Not that Eleanor intended to spend the 
whole evening on—plans! Her life 
happiness was, mercifully, again within 
her grasp, and she must take it. She 
realized, with a deadly certainty, that 
she might have had Stephen before if 
she hadn’t expected him to come all the 
way. Therefore, she would come to 
meet him. For that purpose, she had 
taken Phyllis’ unconscious hints and de- 
liberately let herself be more charming. 

As they bent over the plans, they 
were interrupted by the butler’s bring- 
ing in a card for Eleanor. When she 
read the name, the color mounted to 
her cheeks, and she looked so excited 
that Stephen leaned toward her as if 
suddenly a veil had fallen from his eyes. 
Phyllis was right. Eleanor Geer was 
beautiful. How much more beautiful 
she was at this moment than Yvonne 
had ever been! For the first time, be- 
fore Eleanor’s glowinz splendor, he felt 
that Yvonne’s beauty had lacked some- 
thing. 

“IT have a caller, Stephen,” 
Eleanor hesitatingly. “You are 
that she asked for me?” she inquired of 
the butler. 

“Yes, Miss Geer.” 

“T don’t think I shall be very long, 
Stephen.” 

When she went into what was called, 
quaintly, the “little parlor,” a room at 
the left of the front door, Eleanor 
closed the door behind her and met her 
caller without a trace of the emotion 
that stirred within her. 

“You wished to speak with me?” 


said 
sure 


“Yes, Miss Geer. Without wasting 
your time in preliminaries, I may ag 
well say that I came because it seemed 
the fairest and kindest way. I am in 
the habit of getting what I want, [| al- 
ways have. I have no intention of giy- 
ing Stephen up. I intend to win him 
back again. | thought you ought to 
know.” 

The two women looked at each other 
in expectant silence. 

“What are you thinking about?” 
asked Yvonne curiously. 

“It’s queer. All your sentences be- 
gin with ‘I.’” 

Yvonne looked a little puzzled, and 
then dismissed the remark as irrelevant, 

“Er—haven’t you anything to say, 
Miss Geer ?” 

“T think not.” Eleanor waited a sec- 
ond, and then said quietly: “If you've 
finished, I’ll ask you to excuse me.” 

“May I see Stephen?” 

“T’ll tell him that you are here.” 

She found Stephen studying the 
plans absently, and his eyes welcomed 
her return, 

“My caller is—Yvonne. 
wants to speak to you.” 

“Yvonne hasn’t dared——’ 

“She’s waiting for you, Stephen, in 
the little parlor.” 

At that moment, without words, the 
full realization of their love for each 
other was born. They lived an eternity 
of understanding in that moment. 

“Yvonne is waiting,” said Eleanor. 

As if in a dream, Stephen turned and 
went toward the little parlor. 


And she 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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understand that the 

truth of this story is not 

vouched for. Folk round Tam- 
worth swear it’s all true, but proof 
there is none. But I believe in it. It’s 
the sort of tale one likes to think true. 
It so easily might be, and I put it to 
you, wouldn’t life be-a brisker, jollier 
affair if this sort of thing could really 
happen? This tale of the English Mid- 
lands in the time of good King John, 
when roads were few, and bad at that; 
when no doubt there really were trav- 
cling tanners who went about picking 
up hides on the cheap and carrying 
them home to tan into good sound 
leather; when a man might lose him- 
self as like as not on a moor on a dark 


must 


OU 


and stumble on a surprising and 
and get a supper 
ft 


j 


lan, at times, and a 
le Englishman might not only be- 
lieve firmly in the devil, but be quite 
prepared, with a friend at his back, to 
encounter him—all this, I say, might 
be true, every word of it, and I sug- 
gest to you that you make up your 
mind to believe it, and you'll enjoy it 
as much as I did first a Tam- 
worth man told it me. 

Let me remind you that when you 
go about carrying a pack of raw hides 
skin—on 


humble 


when 


y 
} cs : ‘ 
—horse skin, pig skin, ass 
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your shoulder, the skins squeak faintly 
as they rub and slip on one another. 
Perhaps, by some strange chance, you 
have not often carried a bundle of raw 
skins. No? Well, then, pray accept 
my word for it—it’s the point of the 
story—that raw skins squeak when 
squeezed or roughly handled in a 
bundle. 


One chill November night, in the 
year of our Lord 1200 and something, 
Jack-the Tanner, sick of tumbling into 
ditches in the dark and scrambling out 
again, flung his pack of raw hides from 
his aching shoulder. The hides 
squeaked a faint protest as they struck 
the soggy ground. Jack kicked them 
spitefully, and again they squeaked. He 


it down on them in doleful mood, and 


raked. lack cursed 


e ni cold, with 
vigor and directness, but most of all 


he cursed his folly in having attempted 


again they squ 


rnt, tne 


[a * 
9 rain, the 


them, +} 


to reach Tamworth that night. 

He knew now that he should have 
put up at Tidford. He had been 
tramping Staffordshire picking up raw 
hides here and there as cheaply as he 
could—here and there he had picked 
up one so very cheaply that its acqui- 
sition became a delicate subject to touch 
on—and now he was hoofing it home 
to Tamworth, where he would tan the 
skins into good leather. 
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He had come a good twelve miles 
that day from Cadbush to Tidford, and 
instead of putting up there, like a sen- 
sible man, he had allowed his energy 
to prompt him to set out for Tamworth 
the same evening. He had been given 
the road and warned of the danger of 
losing it in the dark, and now, sure 
enough, here he was, God knew where, 
with trees and moor all around him, a 
pitch-dark night, cold, drizzling, and a 
great hunger and thirst coming on him. 
Dead beat, he sat on his pack of skins 
and cursed. 

Suddenly he was aware of a gleam 


of light in the dark, such as might, 


glimmer from a dimly lit room through 
an open door. A moment, and it was 
gone, but already the agile tanner had 
lifted his pack to his shoulder and was 
tramping toward the point at which 
the light had shown. It indicated com- 
pany, a roof, warmth, a bed, comfort 
for an empty stomach and an aching 
back. He strode gayly over the moor 
in the gloom. 

There loomed before him the out- 
line of a small hut of timber and cob. 
Under the door, and from the rude 
shutter that closed the window opening, 
a gleam showed, and he tapped confi- 
dently on the door. 

He felt sure that on that tap there 
came a sudden little sound inside the 
hut, as if of movement, abrupt, startled. 
Yet 
lasting so long that at last the 
knocked again. Still 
seconds, and it was-not till he lifted his 
hand to rap for a third time that the 
bolts of the door were drawn, the door 
opened, and a woman’s face appeared 
in the opening. 

She was plump and comely in a rus- 
tic way, a comfortable-looking woman, 
just the kind the tanner thought would 
make one’s meal doubly appetizing with 
her smile and her gossip as one ate. 
But alas, there was little that indicated 
prospect of smile or gossip! She let 


ensued a complete silence, 


there 
tanner 


silence for some 


look on her face, apprehensive ag # 
almost seemed at first, changed swiftly 
to another that had never a touch of 
hospitality in it. She scowled. 

“What want ye here?” she demanded, 

“Summat to eat, dame,” replied the 
tanner, “summat to eat, summat to 
drink, and a corner to lie in to-night,” 

Said the woman, ‘Fare further, 
There’s naught for ye here.” 

“Fare further, fare further,” said the 
tanner in‘dismay, “on a night like this? 
Dame, d’ye see the weather ?” 

“Weather’s naught to do wi’ me. Ye 
must fare on.” 

The tanner gasped. 

“Dame,” he said, “ ’tisn’t Christian to 
send a man tramping further on a night 
like this. Where’s your husband? 
He'll not turn a stranger away from 
his door.” 

She was inexorable. 

“My man’s away to market, and I’m 
alone. Get ye gone. Seek what ye 
want elsewhere.” She made to close 
the door. 

“Dame,” expostulated the tanner des- 
perately, “I’m no beggar. If ye won't 
give, will ye sell? I’ve a penny to my 
pouch, and IJ’ll pay for what I have. 
I got in a mire a mile back, and am 
like to end in one if I fare further 
through this mirk.” 

“T tell ye,” came the implacable an 
swer, “there’s naught for ye here.” She 
beg in to close the door. 
nothing for it but the 
parting shot. The tanner put his foot 
in the door and unbosomed himself 


[here was 


fairly. 

“Foul fall you, you fat and frowsty 
cow! Many a hide I’ve tanned in my 
time, but none I’d tan so pleasantly as 
yours! Evil speed you——” 

He got his head out of the doorway 
just in time. She had swept her hand 
behind her to the wall, grasped a besom 
that stood in the corner there, and 
the next second—whack! The door 
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hummed as the broom struck it, and 
hummed again as she clapped it to and 
bolted it. 

“Go drown or freeze in the dark!” 
was the last the tanner heard from her. 

For three seconds, he stood unde- 
cided; then miserably he turned away. 
Such treatment as this in the Midlands, 
where some sort of hospitality to a 
stranger was the almost invariable cus- 
tom, staggered him. But no sooner had 
he gone a yard or two than he turned 
back to the hut. The wind was now 
blowing more wildly, the rain began to 
slant strongly before it, and there would 
at least be a lee side to the hut. 

Round it he went in the dark, look- 
ing and feeling for some trifling shel- 
ter, and, sure enough, at the back he 
found a penthouse, a shack roof on 
rough uprights, under which was 
heaped a pile of fagots and smallwood 
bundles. Among these he crept, glad 
to rest his weary bones, at least, on 
ground that was dry, while the rain 
rattled on the roof. Here, he decided, 
he would rest till daylight gave him a 
chance to find the road to Tamworth. 

Now, as the tanner crouched there, a 
melancholy man, there fell on his ear 
the murmur of voices, coming from no- 
where but inside the hut. Evidently 
there was some one else as well as the 
woman within. The tanner was curi- 
ous. He turned on his knees to the 
wooden wall and, prying about, he 
found a chink 
peeping throug discovered that he 
could see into the hut. And as the 
tanner looked, “Liar!” he said to him- 
self. “Oh, lying woman!” 

For lo, within the hut—the ordinary 
peasant’s dwelling, rough, but not un- 
comfortable—was not only the woman 
who had turned him away from her 
door, but, seated near the fireplace, 
scarcely a yard away from where the 
tanner knelt, was a monk, a hugely fat 
man, coarse, clumsy in build and face, 
and most offensively content with him- 
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self and his situation. He smiled~at 
the woman; the woman smiled at him. 
All was happiness within the hut; only 
the poor tanner, wet and cold, kneel- 
ing uncomfortably outside with his 
eager eye glued to the chink, felt no 
content whatever, but a great sense of 
offense and dissatisfaction. 

And now he would listen to their 
conversation, and to do this, he must 
needs take his eye from the chink to 
make room for his ear, and this wor- 
ried him, for while he looked, he could 
not hear, and while he heard, he could 
not see. And when he heard what they 
talked of, he worried still more, for they 
spoke of eating and drinking. 

“My chuck,” said the fat monk, 
“‘*Osculare seccum est!’ which means, 
“What have you got to drink?” 

The answer came with a tender sigh: 

“That’s you, always thinking of eat- 
ing and drinking! But never fear, I’m 
looking after ye. I'll see ye have your 
fill. What say to a venison pasty?” 

“Capital!” said the fat monk. “TI ask 
no better. Aught else?’ 

“And a white loaf.” 

“White bread! Mawkin, ye’re a 
wonderful woman! And to drink with 
it—or before—if ye love me true?” 

“What say to a sup of small beer 

She was smiling archly, under her 

The smile 
The tanner 
time, 
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arm a large leather bottle. 
on the monk’s face faded. 
had his ear to the chink at the 
but he almost heard the smile evapo- 
rate. He flashed his eye to the hole. 
The smile was gone. 

“Dame,” came the monk’s voice on 
the tanner’s ear, now back on sentry-go, 
“dame, small beer’s a very good drink, 
too—for husbands. But it’s a long way 
and a wet from Tamworth to here, 
and if, when I’ve come all this way 
to see ye on a night like this, ye’ve 
nothing better to offer me than small 
beer, then, pasty or no pasty’’—-he rose 
bread or no _ white 


“white 


grimly— 
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bread ” He began to pull his cowl 
over his head. 

“Smell it, taste it,” came the woman’s 
voice. 

There was a second or two’s pause, 
and then a long-drawn “Ah!” of satis- 
faction. 

“Wine!” said the delighted monk. 
“Mawkin, little rogue, little tease, ye 
had me there! Come, my chuck, let’s 
have them on table and make our feast.” 

The tanner’s eye flew again to the 
chink, and as he peeped, his empty 
stomach grew clamorous. He ground 
his teeth. There inside the hut, dry 
and warm, his elbow on a table drawn 
near the fire, was the fat monk seated 
in a roomy chair, surveying with com- 
placent anticipation the setting of the 
table. First a white cloth was spread— 
yea, verily, a cloth of fair linen, at 
sight of which luxury both the monk 
inside and the tanner outside raised 
incredulous hands—and on this cloth 
the woman set a loaf of white bread, 
and platters and spoons and knives, and 
the big leather bottle, with two drinking 
cups of horn. And then she turned to- 
ward the oven and, opening the oven 
door, she took out a pie from which 
there spread through the room and even 
through the chink into the tortured nos- 
trils of the hungry tanner such a de- 
licious smell—of crust done to a turn, 
of meat of rare quality brought to the 
readiness in its own in 
that the poor tanner 


perfection of 
comparable gravy 
could have wept! 

And as he knelt there, vainly trying 
to cudgel from his brain some plan, 
some contrivance, that should bring him 
more effectively in touch with that al- 
luring pasty, that fascinating bottle, he 
saw both the monk and the woman 
start apprehensively and look toward 
the door. On the ear of the tanner 
there fell the sound of footsteps ap- 
proaching the hut; a whistle shrilled. 
He saw the monk leap up from his 
chair with surprising agility. The 


woman sprang toward a large oak chew 
that stood against the wall; she flung 
up the lid. 

“Quick!” she whispered. “In here!’ 

In flew the monk, bundling himself 
down. She crammed the end of his 
robe in after him and clapped down the 
lid. There came a knocking on the 
door. 

Do you think a stoutish woman of 
forty, easy and comfortable in her 
ways, cannot move briskly on occasion? 
You should have knelt beside the tan 
ner, with a fellow chink to his to peer 
through! In the wall above where the 
chest stood was a little cupboard, and 
into this cupboard there vanished ina 
thrice all trace of that meal, so lavishly 
prepared, so untimely cut short. In 
most miraculous fashion, she contrived 
to gather in hands and arms, in one 
comprehensive grab, the pie, the wine, 
the bread, the platters, the knives, 
spoons, cloth; she sprang like a deer 
onto the chest; she flung them into the 
cupboard, yet without a sound, clapped 
the door to and buttoned it, and sprang 
to the hut door, on which another knock 
was sounding. She opened it. 

In came a tall, bony man, with long 
hair and flowing mustache, and a look 
more of good humor than of great in 
telligence—indisputably, the peeping 
tanner judged, the goodman of the 
house. 

Said the woman, closing the door 
after him: 

“Dickon! What brings ’ee home s0 
early? It wants three hours of ‘your 
time, o’ market days.” 

“TI got wet,” said the bony man, “get 
ting a sheep out of a dike, and thinks 
I, ‘Home and a dry shirt for you, my 
lad.’ But by this time I’m walked diy 
and sharp set for a meal. Suppet, 


missis !”” 

She set him a meal, but ah, how meaf 
a spread compared with that which had 
but lately vanished in such a franti¢ 
hurry! On the bare table she set 4 
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platter with a loaf of black bread, and 
from a keg in the corner she filled a 


horn with small beer. Cheerfully 


enough did Dickon the Woodman sit 
him down, but the unseen watcher, with 
his eye to the chink, grew wroth in his 


soul, 
And then his brow lightened, and a 


smile of great glee flitted over his face. 

“Jack Tanner, Jack Tanner, my lad,” 
he thought, “either you be grown slow- 
witted or there’s a fair supper and a 
bed waiting for you this night!” He 
thought a while, pondering his next 
move; then, grinning cheerfully, he 
shouldered his pack of hides. “Now, 
Jack, up and at it!” Round he went 
to the door of the hut. 

As Dickon Woodman was raising his 
horn to his lips for his first sup of small 
beer, there came a rapping on his door. 
Dickon rose, went to the door, and 
opened. There stood a stranger, with 
a bundle of raw hides on his shoulder 
and an affable manner. He doffed his 
cap to Dick Woodman politely. 

“Good evening, master,” said he. 

“Good evening, mate,” replied 
Dickon, courteous in his turn, as all 
honest Englishmen prided themselves 
upon being. “\What’s for you?” 

“I be a traveling tanner,” said the 
stranger. “TI ha’ lost my way in the 
dark—I’m a stranger hereabouts—and 
I come craving a bite, a sup, and a 
bed.” 


“Enter, M 


laster Tanner,’ said the 
woodman. Little enow we have, but 
you're welcome. Wife, set a place.” 
With a black face, when she saw 
who the newcomer was, she set a stool 
at the table, and the tanner came in, 
bolting the door after him like a well- 
mannered man, and ere he sat down, 
he placed his hides under the table. 
As he did so, he got one of her black 
looks from the woman, and thinks he, 
“Why not a lesson for you now, my 
woman?” With that he said to the 
woodman casually : 


“To tell truth, I’ve been outside your 
hut this last half hour, under your 
penthouse, to be out of the rain, and 
there I found a chink in the wall”—the 
woman, who was fetching a platter, 
stopped suddenly and looked at him— 
“and I made so bold as to peep through, 
and what did ye think I saw? Why, 
I saw your good wife, sitting by the 
fire’ —she gave him a look that mingled 
hate and pleading most intriguingly— 
“lonely like, all by herself—wasn’t you, 
mis’ess?” She dropped heavily into her 
chair and let the platter bang on the 
table. “So thinks I,” continued the 
tanner amiably, “ ‘I won’t knock now, 
but wait till her good man returns.’ 
And presently, sure enough, home 
comes you, and up jumps she, all smiles, 
to let ’ee in re 

“Like the good wife she is,” said 
Dickon fondly, patting his wife’s shoul- 
der. 

“God’s truth!” said the tanner. 
that might have meant anything. 

The woodman passed him the black 
bread. The tanner hacked himself off 
a lump, and as he did so, he set his 
foot on the hides under the table and 
gave them a push. The hides squeaked 
gently, plaintively, a little unmusical, 
whispering whimper. The tanner, lean- 
ing to one side, gave them a glance. 

“Quiet there!” he said, not loudly, 
but in an authoritative manner, and 
turned to his supper. 

The woodman saw and heard, but 
refrained from asking inquisitive ques- 
tions. 

Now, from this time forward, you 
must understand that every now and 
then the tanner squeezed the skins with 
his foot, and ever, when he did so, the 
hides would answer with a squeak, and 
the wily tanner would answer the skins, 
as it were, so that Dickon and Mawkin, 
his wife, were greatly puzzled. 

“Come far?” asked the woodman. 

Squeak. ‘Aye, a man has to travel 
to live’ —squeak—“‘to live——” 


” 


But 
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Squeak. “Eh? What? No. As I 
was saying, I tan hides, and so buy 
me bread, and when I want new skins 
I go about afoot”—squeak—“afoot 
—” Squeak. “Eh? No.” Squeak. 
“No, I tell ’ee! Afoot to pick ’em up 
cheap”—squeak—“‘and then home I go 
and tan them.” Squeak. “No! Bide 
where you be!” Squeak. “Eh? Lies, 
all lies!’ And now I be going- 4 

Here the woodman could bear it no 
longer. 

“Mate Tanner,” he said, “who be you 
a-talking to?” 

The tanner waved his hand at him 
violently, and put finger to lip. 

“H-sh-sh-sh!” he whispered. 

“But what is it?” persisted the wood- 
man. He was a straightforward man, 
and liked things straightforward. Be- 
sides, look you, could a man be alto- 
gether comfortable with this—well, 
what was it ?—under the table, near his 
very legs? 

“*Tis nothing, I tell ’ee,” the tanner 
assured him, but at that very instant 
came loudly, rapidly, _ insistently, 
“Squeak, squeak, squea-ea-eak !” 


’ 


It was too much for the woodman’s 
wife. 

“T don’t like it!” she burst in. 
“There’s something in his pack that 
squeaks!” She started up from the 
table. 

“Mistre 
ingly, “ ’ti 
no more nois¢ 11S, ; 
as I keep him wrapped up in the skins, 
tight i 

“Mercy on us!” said the woodman, 
starting up in his turn. “Is it some- 
thing alive?” 

The tanner struggled hard to calm 
their fears. 

“Tt’s nothing, it’s nothing 
Squeak. “Does it disturb ’ee? 


Quiet 
there!” a 
“Mate,” said the woodman earnestly, 
what is it?” 

Thus ‘pressed, the tanner slowly and 


reluctantly divulged his secret, though 
even now he would stave them off, 

“If you must know,” said he, “‘tis 
my little familiar.” 

“A familiar!” said the woodman, 
“God’s wounds, what’s that?” 

‘Tis a kind of little unsanctified 
thing,’ answered the tanner, thus 
pressed, “such as is common in the 
East, though I got this off a sailorman 
in London, a queer, outlandish sort of 
thing i 

“Ts it dangerous?’ That was what 
Dickon wanted to know, and so would 
you, I venture. 

“Not to good Christians.” 

“°Tis something unholy then! Is it 

a devil?” asked the woodman’s wife, 
with round eyes. 

“Well, good wife, a sort of a devil. 
Yes, you might call it a devil, as it 
were.” She made a sudden movement 
away from the table. ‘But never fear,” 
he hastily assured her. “’Tis only a 
voice, a squeaking voice in the pack, 
till I choose to let him out—and you 
may go bail I'll not do that here!” 

This was all very well, but, “God ha’ 
mercy!’ said Dickon solemnly. “A 
devil! Mate, you must be a bold man 
to carry a devil about with you! ’Tis 
a fearsome thing to do!” 

“T don’t like it!” said the woodman’s 

f “T won’t have it here! Take it 


de! Gaffer, make him take it out- 


y, dame,” expostulated the tan 
. vill do no harm. Let it squeak, 
do as I do. Take no notice of 


“But I heard ye talking to it,” said 
the woodman. “Is that squeaking noise 
the way it talks?” 

“Aye.” 

“And what does it say?” 

“Lies, lies, nothing but lies—at least 
—not always, but lately it hath dome 


nothing but fool me,” said the tannet, 
“with lying promises.” 


“Promises °” 
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“Aye. And now I take no notice.” 


“And is it promising ye something. 


now?” 

“Aye,” said the tanner contemptu- 
ously. 

“But what? Here, Mawkin, héar 
this! Is it not wonderful? What does 
it promise ye és 

“Something I’m not fool enough to 
believe.” 

“As what?” 

The tanner laughed. 

“He promises me, if I'll only let him 
out for an hour, to show me a fine 
supper.” 

The woodman’s wife opened her lips 
suddenly, just the tiniest opening. 

“And could he?” persisted Dickon. 

“Aye, he could—there’s little he can’t 
do. But rest you. This is but another 
of his lies. Sit down, woodman. Take 
no more notice of him, and let’s have 
supper.” He began to cut his black 
bread with great content. 

The woodman could not, positively 
could not, let this mystery alone. 

“But supposing ’tis true, mate. I’d 
love to see a bit o’ magic of this sort. 
Oh, what a tale to tell to market this 
day next week! Try him.” 

“Not I,” said the tanner. 

“Listen, then,” said the woodman. 
He leaned over and whispered in the 
tanner’s ear. “Get the supper, any- 
how!” 

The tanner beamed in admiration. 

“You've brains,” he said, chuckling. 
“By Mary, that’s good! Aye, we’ll have 
the supper.” He trod on the skins, and 
the faint squeak answered. “Listen, ye 
ungodly thing. D’ye hear me? Show 
us the supper, and maybe I'll let ye out 
afterward.” Squeak, squea-ea-ea-eak. 
“No, supper first.” Squeak. “Then 
Stop there. We’ve enough.” Squeak, 
squea-€a-ea-ea-ea-eak. “Where?” 
Squeak. “The one in the wall?” 
squeak. “He says there’s a supper for 
three in the little cupboard over there.” 

The woodman leaped onto the chest 


and threw open the door of the little 
cupboard. One glance; then, “Tanner! 
Wife! Mawkin! Mate!” he roared. 
“God bless us all, but the devil has 
told the truth! Look ye here! Did ye 
ever see the like of this?” 

He began to clear the cupboard. No 
doubt of a devil having brought this 
supper, nor where it came from, for 
was not the pie all hot, hot from— 
ah Never a doubt of it! 

And, oh, could you have seen the face 
of the woodman’s wife! When her 
husband’s back was turned, she leaned 
over toward the tanner and made an 
expressive sign with her ten talons in 
the air toward his face. He regarded 
her smilingly and—I regret to admit it 
—he put the thumb of his left hand to 
his nose and spread his fingers. She 
almost leaped at him, and he added a 
second derision. 

Nearly crying with rage, she-set the 
white cloth on the table, and the pasty, 
and the wine and the white bread, and 
the platters—with many an exclama- 
tion of amazement and pleasure as she 
did so—and gleefully, gleefully sat the 
woodman down to supper. But not so 
gleefully as the tanner! 

So those two feasted them royally, 
and the white loaf vanished, and the 
pasty faded away, and the leather bot- 
tle passed and repassed, though never a 
bite or sup would the woodman’s wife 
touch, for very spite. And presently 
the woodman sat, very replete and very 
happy, and—from the wine—in a state 
of great bodily and spiritual exalta- 
tion. 

“Mate Tanner,” said he, “a blessing 
on thee and thy little devil! And now 
let’s have him out!” 

Now whether the tanner had fore- 
seen this, or whether a new idea came 
to him, is not to be settled nowadays. 
I think it very likely that while he had 
sat and shivered in the penthouse and 
watched the monk within seated by the 
fireside, an envious resentment had 
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taken possession of him. Or it may 
have been the stirring of his mischie- 
vous spirit within him. At any rate, 
“Have him out!” he cried, as if aghast. 
“Have him out! Man, ye know not 
what ye ask!” 

“But we’ve ate his supper,” remon- 
strated Dick Woodman, a fair-dealing 
man, “and a good supper, too. Come, 
after all, we must play him fair, if ’tis 
only a devil.” 

“Well, have your own way, but ’tis 
no child’s play when he gets loose,” said 
the tanner nervously. “Have ye e’er a 
stick handy, and another for me—and 
one for your goodwife—for she’ll not 
miss a chance like this.” 

She gave him a look#-such a look! 
From somewhere in the room came a 
faint groan, and the woodman jumped. 
But they turned to the hearth where 
sticks for the fire lay heaped, and each 
chose a stout stick, and the woodman 
pressed a likely one into his wife’s hand 
—whereat she thanked him sweetly— 
and then the tanner applied himself to 
the pack of hides again. 

“Mark me, woodman,” he said warn- 
ingly, ‘“‘there’s no knowing how, when, 
or where this devil will appear. Some- 
times he comes in the form of a mar- 
velously fair woman; at others like a 
shape of dread ye can give never a 
name to; but mostly ‘a 

“Mostly ’” queried the woodman, a 
trifle nervous. 

“Mostly in the guise of a fat monk.” 
Again the faint groan. ‘Now mark me 
Get your stave tight in your fist 


1 


well! 
and remember to shown no sign of fear, 
for that gives him power over mortal 














man. As soon as he shows his gp 
face, at*him, woodman, and wallop him 
well! ’Tis a pleasant and Christigg 
thing to do, to wallop the devil, anj 
this night we'll do it.” 

He pressed the skins with his foot 
Squeak, squeak,-they went. 

“When?” asked the. tanner. “Noy? 
And where?’ Squeak. “Woodman, 
he says he’s in the chest, and dares 
you to fetch him out!” 

With that the woodman flinched a [it 
tle, but, being a valiant man when af 
was said and done, he went over tp 
the chest and lifted the lid. But m 
the instant the monk started up an 
leaped out, the woodman started back 
and fell over, the monk fell over him 
the tanner fell on the top, and all three 
began to belabor one another, the woot 
man roaring at the top of his voice 
the tanner bursting with laughter, the 
monk bellowing with pain and fear, 

Mawkin, the woodman’s wife, being 
near hysterics, was yet clever enough to 
slip the bolts of the door and fling it 
wide open, and this the monk perceiy- 
ing, he scrambled up and, leaping across 
the table, vanished howling into the 
night, whither the woodman durst not 
follow him. 

And then, like two stout Englishmen, 
having vanquished their enemy, they 
sat down at table again and finished the 
bottle. wife would 


not stay with them, but went up the 


But the woodman’s 
ladder to bed in the loft, an 
teous tanner stood up from table and 
gave her his hand and wished her good 
night. But, oh, the look she gave him! 
And, oh, how the tanner laughed! 


1 the cour 

















E’S wonderful!” 

Naomi Jackson frankly 

wiped tears from her eyes as 

she spoke; then dropped her handker- 
chief into her lap and enthusiastically 
added the noise of her clapping hands 
to the general applause, which became 
almost a tumult as the curtain rose 


again and Galbraith appeared to bow 


his acknowledgments. 

“Don’t you think he’s wonderful, 
Miss Hyland?” Naomi questioned, as 
if feeling in her companion’s passive 
silence a disagreement with the popular 
verdict. 

“He knows his business,” 
older actress. 

Her dry, grudging tone did not es- 
cape the girl. During the weeks in 
which she and Miss Hyland had been 
Ry ipany, she had 


replied the 


Sort ame con 
latter to bestow gen- 
trous praise on a fellow Ac- 
cording to her lights, she was just, how- 
ever, and in granting Lawrence Gal- 
braith a mastery of the technique of 
his art, she was granting him the one 
asset for which, in her opinion, any 
actor deserved credit. Galbraith’s good 
looks, his resonant, expressive voice; 
, these were gifts 
nature for which no praise was due 
him. Yet it was to them and not to 
his skill that he owed it all—this 


' ' 
hever known the 


actor. 


his charm of manner 
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crowded house, the tireless plaudits, the 
repeated curtain calls. To them, not 
to honest striving, had been due his 
early rise from the ranks where she 
still remained after all her years of 
dogged effort, doomed now to a dreary 
succession of colorless, unimportant 
roles. 

Something of her feeling, and of the 
disappointment and thwarted ambition 
that underlay it, Naomi vaguely sensed, 
and when the applause had at last 
ceased, and the orchestra began to play 
for thé intermission, she instinctively 
veered to a different topic. 

“What a lovely part! The girl’s, I 
mean,” she said. “Oh, Miss Hyland, 
do you think I shall ever get a chance 
to play a part like that?’ 

At the question, Miss Hyland looked 
around with a faint smile, the preface 
to some perfunctorily encouraging an- 
swer, but the sight of the young face, 
still flushed with the emotion the play 
had aroused, stopped the meaningless 
words. She had never seen the gifl 
beside her look as she was looking now. 
In the small maid’s part that she played 
nightly, she had appeared to be the 
usual pretty young thing, of the sort 
that arrives in fresh dozens each sea- 
son on Broadway, hangs on for a few 
years, then drops away into marriage 
or some other profession. But now, 
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under the stress of feeling, a rare, un- 
expected quality was suddenly revealed 
in her, and after a silent stare of sur- 
prise, Miss Hyland turned her eyes 
away. 

*Yes, 
will.” 

Something in her voice made Naomi 
wish she had not asked her question, 
though she could not have told why. 
Anyway, it was a silly question. How 
could any one tell her whether or not 
she was going to be a success on the 
Stage? That was a matter for her own 
decision, and no one’s else. Just now 
she felt confident enough—good acting 
always had this stimulating effect on 
her—and she sat silently indulging her- 
self in the blissful thrill of it, while the 
dark, fascinating face of the actor she 
had just been watching fluttered be- 
fore her still, like a face on a cinema 
screen. 

“Have you seen Galbraith in many 
things?” asked Miss Hyland presently, 
and Naomi came back to reality with 
a little start. 

“No,” she replied. “I’ve 
only once before, in a play called ‘Sum- 
mer.’ That seven years 
ago. I was only a kid. My aunt took 
me.” She paused to laugh. “TI lost my 
heart and head both, and next day I 
slipped off from school and went again 
to the matinée. arrived late, just 


after the « nd the 


” she said quietly, 


seen him 


was six or 


dark, 50 
again for 


house was 
lights went on 
sion that I saw who was sitting beside 
me. Who do you suppose it was? My 
aunt !” 

Miss Hyland smiled dryly. 

“Ah, yes, he’s a charmer. 
course, is what made 
said. 

The conversation passed then to other 
subjects, and shortly afterward the cur- 
tain rose for the final act, and Naomi 
leaned forward, surrendering herself 
once more wholly to the spell of the 


the intermis- 


That, of 


has him,” she 


“T think you ° 


woman was athe in the star’s arms, 
where everybody had known she must 
at last land, and the matinée was over 

“Would you like to meet Larry” 
Miss Hyland asked suddenly as they 
rose to leave the theater. 

Naomi looked at her in surprise 
struck chiefly by her casual use of the 
given name. 

“Do you know him?” she exclaimed, 

“My dear, I know everybody in the 
business—or ought to. I’ve been init 
long enough,” was the answer. “Te 
known Galbraith for years. In fact,] 
got him his first engagement.” 

“Really? Think of his ever having 
to have an engagement got for him)!’ 
laughed Naomi. “Of course I wantto 
meet him! I’d love it!” 

“Then let’s slip through here. I think 
there’s a door to the stage behind the 
boxes,” said Miss Hyland, who was 
apparently as well acquainted with the 
aters as with actors. “If we hurry, 
we'll catch him before he begins to 
dress. Otherwise, we shall have to 
wait.” 

The door behind the boxes mater: 
alized, but with her hand on the knob, 
Miss Hyland paused. 

“I’m going to introduce you to Larry, 
my dear,” she said, turning to look 
squarely at Naomi as she spoke, “but 
that I don’t take any 
consequences.” 

“Consequences echoed Naomi in 
surprise. “‘What do you mean ” 

The older woman gave a short laugh. 

“Well, if there aren’t any, it doesat 
matter what I mean,” she answered. 
“If there are, you'll know without my 
telling you. Only, don’t blame me* 
And with this warning, she opened the 
door. 

They found the star still on the stage, 
talking to a member of the compamy: 
At sight of his visitors, he came quickly 
toward them, greeted Miss Hyland with 
and bowed with 


plea e remember 
Lit 


responsibility for 


a warm handshake, 
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gracious cordiality when she presented 
Naomi. 

“Come to my dressing room, where 
we can sit down and talk,” he said, 
leading the way. ; 

The dressing room was in possession 
of a valet and a splendid bull terrier. 
The former, at the appearance of ladies, 
lingered only long enough to drop a 
curtain over the row of masculine gar- 
ments dangling from hooks on the wall 
before he vanished. But the dog, with 
a joyous bark, sprang for his master. 

“Oh, what a beautiful pup!” ex- 
claimed Miss Hyland, with more genu- 
ine enthusiasm than Naomi had ever 
known her to show about anything, and 
the instant she was seated, she began 
to try her blandishments on the animal. 

“What’s his name? Max? Here, 
Maxie! Come to me, you beautiful 
thing! Come on—come on!” she 
coaxed. “Come along, Booflums!” 

But Booflums did not come along. 
Sweet ~words meant nothing in his 
young life. He continued to leap per- 
sistently at his master, regardless of 
all discouragement. 

“He seems to be as crazy about you 
as the women are, Larry,” said Miss 
Hyland, finally giving up the struggle. 

“He loves the hand that feeds him,” 
answered Galbraith with a_ cynical 
shrug. 

“And wot 
took him up instantly, w 
dry laugh. No, they 
for you.” 

Naomi caught the faint frown that 
fashed for a moment over the actor’s 
expressive face. 

“How do you like my new play?” 
he asked, ignoring the remark. 

“Pretty well,” said Miss Hyland. 
“Tt’s evidently a go.” . 

“Yes, thank Heaven!” 

They fell then into a discussion of 
Specific scenes, some of which, it ap- 
peared, were still in a fluid state. Lis- 
ening, Naomi watched Galbraith 


don’t, you mean ?” 
ith het 


don’t 


closely, the fact that he seemed to have 
forgotten her presence making this pos- 
sible without furtiveness. He was older 
than she had thought. Although his 
figure was still as slim and straight as 
that of a young man, there were white 
hairs among the black ones about his 
temples, and deep lines about his eyes 
and mouth, which the thick layer of 
juvenile flesh tint that he wore could 
not conceal from any but a distant 
glance. 

Still, the dark, handsome eyes, the 
rich voice, the charm—these remained 
the same. And his air of being some- 


-body—of being Galbraith, in short— 


lost nothing of its effect at close range. 

Miss Hyland rose to go presently, 
and Naomi at once followed her ex- 
ample. As she did so, she moved her 
chair aside to give herself the oppor- 
tunity she wanted to turn and look at 
a photograph in a silver frame stand- 
ing on the dressing table. She had 
chanced to notice it on entering, but 
since that first moment, her back had 
been toward it. Now she saw that it 
was the picture of a girl, quite young 
and with a strikingly handsome face. 
She wondered who it could be. 

Turning back at once to her com- 
panions, she saw that Miss Hyland’s 
glance had followed her own, but the 
latter, with the privilege of old friend- 
ship, satisfied her curiosity openly by 
bending for a close 

“Hea\ 
around 
nie ?” 

He nodded. 

“Grown up already? Why, when I 
saw her last, she was just a kiddie.” 

“Yes, it’s appalling how they will do 
it,’ replied Galbraith, with a_ shrug. 
Then, as if he did not care to pursue 
the topic, he turned to Naomi. “You're 
Hyland’s company, I 


looking 


*s not Con- 


playing in Miss 
believer” he said. 
“Yes,” she answered. 
“I shall give myself the pleasure of 
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coming to see you act. Your mid-week 
matinée is Thursday, I believe?” 

“Yes,” said Naomi. © “But,” she 
added with a laugh, “if you wink when 
I’m on the stage, you won’t see me.” 

He smiled. 

“Just starting, eh? How lucky you 
are to have your career all ahead of 
you!” 

It was a charming way to put it, as 
Naomi appreciated, but before she had 
time to reply, Miss Hyland broke in 
with some item of news of an old ac- 
quaintance of hers and Galbraith’s, and 
the latter did not again address Naomi 


except to bid her good-by rather for-. 


mally when she and her companion 
presently took their leave. 

“Well,” ejaculated Miss Hyland 
when the stage door had closed upon 
them and they were again in the street, 
“I can’t get over Connie! It doesn’t 
seem any time at all since she was a 
little girl.” 

“Who is she, Miss Hyland?” asked 
Naomi. 

“She’s 
daughter.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know he was married. 
I’ve always understood that he was 
not,” said Naomi. 

“He isn’t now—hasn’t 
years.” 

“She’s awfully pretty,” said Naomi. 


Connie Galbraith, Larry’s 


been for 


“Is she going on the stage? 
i 


“Not if her father prevent it. 
The mere mention of it makes him see 
red 

“Does she travel with him?’ 

“Heavens no! She lives here with 
her mother.” 

“Oh, he’s divorced!” 

“Um,” murmured Miss Hyland ab- 
sently, as if her thoughts had suddenly 
wandered away. 

A silence followed, during which 
Naomi tried to adjust herself to this 
new view of Galbraith. Despite her 
laughing account to Miss Hyland of 
her schoolgirl’s enthusiasm about him, 


can 


she had not seen him again until now, 
she had followed his career with a sort 
of personal interest that she felt for 
no other actor. She had, she now re 
alized, enveloped him in a glow of 
mance that had outlasted the years 
Consequently it was something of a 
shock to find him in reality a middle 
aged person with a daughter almost, if 
not quite, as old as herself, and a d- 
vorced man at that. 

However, she was no longer a silly 
schoolgirl, and she could admire and 
respect him now for what he was, if 
not for what she had imagined him to 
be. He was a very attractive man, 
notwithstanding his grown daughter, 
and he knew how to act, even if he 
was divorced. 

“His marriage was very unhappy,” 
said Miss Hyland abruptly, her 
thoughts returning to the point of de 
parture. “He was very young, and it 
played the devil with him, as it always 
does with a man of his temperament 
Besides, women threw themselves at 
him. Of course his wife got the child 
That hit Larry hardest of all; he was 
always mad about Connie. But I be 
lieve he’s always been allowed to se 
her pretty often whenever he was if 
town, and now that she’s growa up, 
I suppese she sees him whenever she 
I’m sure, unless 


wants to. She does, 


she’s changed a lot, for she was cer 
tainly a willful littl 
“She's very good looking, isn’t she?” 
Miss Hyland seemed not to hear 
At any rate, she did not reply to the 
question. Instead, she laughed in her 
characteristic, dry manner and said: ” 
“Larry didn’t like my talking about 
her before you.” 
“Before me?” 
“Why not?” 
‘Because he was rather taken with 
you, and naturally he didn’t want to be 
shown up as the father of a grow! 
daughter.” 


tike.” 


Naomi stared blankly. 
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Naomi laughed out, sincerely incred- 
ulous. | 
“How absurd, Miss Hyland!’ she 


protested. “Why, he hardly noticed 


me.” 
The older woman smiled narrowly. 


“He saw you,” she said. 

At the corner, they separated, to meet 
again in a few hours for the evening 
performance at their own theater. 
Walking back to her boarding house, 
Naomi felt oddly excited. Of course 
there was nothing whatever in what 
Miss Hyland had said; it was too ab- 
surd, she told herself over and over. 
Still, the memory of it kept coming 
back, no matter into what more rational 
channel she tried to force her thoughts. 

And at last she let them have their 
way. What if Miss Hyland were right? 
What would it mean? That was the 
question which had set her nerves to 
tingling. It might mean so very much. 
There was nothing, she knew, in Gal- 
braith’s own play that suited her, no 
young woman’s part except the leading 
one, and she was not mad enough to 
hope to jump from her tiny rdle to 
anything like that. But he must know 
everybody of influence in his profes- 
sion, all the managers and stars, and 
could easily help her to a good en- 
gagement for the coming season 
were interested. 

What could it have 
ide Miss Hyland think 
she herself had noticed nothing 
be sure, he had said that 
he was coming to see her act, but that 
was what every one said to a person 
on the stage. It was a polite nothing. 
Still, he might come, not to see her, 
but the play, and if he thought her 
work showed promise 

But how could it show promise in 
such a part? She bobbed in and off 
with her few insignificant lines, always 
in the same black dress, until she felt 
like the automaton that she imagined 


But was hi 


whatever. To 


she must appear. 


if he 


Thus, hoping one instant and-argu- 
ing against her hope the next, she spent 
a restless hour until dinner .and the 
table talk of her fellow boarders dis- 
tracted her from her futile occupation. 
At the theater that evening, Miss Hy- 
land made no reference to their after- 
noon together, and after a night’s sleep, 
Naomi awoke sufficiently normal to 
laugh at herself and mentally pigeon- 
hole her meeting with Lawrence Gal- 
braith with other pleasant, but unim- 
portant episodes. She would have been 
genuinely astonished, indeed, had she 
known that at the same hour Galbraith 
himself was reaching a different con- 
clusion. 

It was Thursday, and at the close of 
her afternoon performance, his card 
was brought her by an usher, On the 
back of it he had written a few words: 

“You were charming. I know, be- 
cause I was very careful not to wink.” 

Smiling at the reference to her re- 
mark to him, which must have amused 
him ‘since he had not forgotten it, she 
examined his handwriting curiously, 
rather surprised to find it so small and 
precise. Then, suddenly, at the sound 
of steps outside her door which she 
recognized as Miss MHyland’s, she 
slipped the card out of sight and called, 
“Come in!” promptly when a knock 
followed. 

[If her 


card is tO avoi 


concealment of the 


d the 


instinctive 
older woman’s 


narrow, cynical smile, it proved to be 
wasted effort, for the 
in spite of it. 

“Mr. Lawrence Galbraith requests 
the honor of our company at dinner this 
evening,” announced Miss Hyland, 
with mocking formality. “Will you 
go?” 

Naomi looked at her and hesitated 
for a moment, irritated by the frank 
“T told you so” of both glance and tone. 
Then, realizing that to decline Gal- 
braith’s invitation because of the man- 
ner in which his messenger had chosen 


smile was there 
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to deliver it would be stupid, she ig- 
nored everything but the words them- 
selves. 

“T shall be delighted,” she answered 
quietly. “If you’re going, too.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m going. Larry always 
feeds one so well,” said Miss Hyland 
with her dry laugh. “That’s compen- 
sation enough for me. But don’t for- 
get,” she turned back at the door to 
add, “what I said about consequences.” 
And without waiting for a reply, she 
was gone. 

Naomi frowned to herself as she be- 
gan to dress. How horrid old people 
were, she thought. She quite forgot 
that Galbraith was not young. 

The fact came back to her with a 
slight shock when they met for dinner 
a couple of hours later. She had not, 
she found, fully discounted his make- 
up. Bereft of the becoming bronze 
complexion that he affected on the 
stage, he appeared to her at first glance 
quite pale and worn. However, this 
impression was only temporary. Again, 
as at their previous meeting, his eyes 
and voice and manner quickly asserted 
their charm, and she willingly yielded 
to it. 

Not that he seemed in the least to 
try to charm her. He did not, it was 
true, quite forget her existence, as he 
had appeared to do on the previous 
afternoon, but his attention was given 
chiefly to his other guest. For the con- 
versation kept drifting back to experi- 
ences that the two had shared or to 
the careers of their friends, the very 
names of whom were strange to Naomi. 
This was clearly Miss Hyland’s fault, 
but Naomi did not mind. She was so 
new to New York’s theatrical life that 
she found it well worth while to sit and 
listen to two such authorities as her 
companions were. 

They had, of course, to leave early 
for their evening’s work, at just the 
hour when the rest of the world was 
beginning to dine, and they made their 


way out of the restaurant against 
incoming stream of patrons. Miss 
land was ahead, and it chanced prep 
ently that Naomi and Galbraith became 
separated from her by a pair of new 
arrivals who stopped in their path and 
blocked it for a minute. 

“T’m afraid you were bored with our 
reminiscences,” said Galbraith, taking 
immediate advantage of his oppor 
tunity, “but you know how it is when 
old friends meet.” Then, before she 
,could reply, he added: ‘Won't you 
give me a chance to make amends by 
dining with me alone some evening?” 

“Why—I should be delighted,” fal- 
tered Naomi, embarrassed by the sur- 
reptitious aspect of the invitation. 

“Are you free Sunday?” he came 
back instantly. “We could dine ata 


decent hour then and take our time,” 
“Why—yes.” 
“Ah, I’m so glad! 
call for your” 
She gave him her address, and he 


Where shall I 


repeated it after her as if to impress 
it on his memory. 

“At seven-thirty ?” he asked. 

She nodded. There was no time to 
do more, for the people who were ob 
structing their way at that moment re 
moved themselves, and she saw that 
Miss Hyland had turned and was wait- 
ing. And something in the latter's 
sharp glance as they rejoined,her made 
Naomi flush guiltily. 

Yet why should she feel guilty, she 
demanded of herself the next moment, 
annoyed by the betrayal of her burning 
cheeks. There was no reason why she 
should not have accepted Galbraith’s 
invitation to dine, no reason why he 
should not have asked her. It was only 
her consciousness of the horrid things 
Miss Hyland was thinking that made 
her uncomfortable. 

Whatever Miss Hyland thought, 
however, she made no comment after 
ward when they were alone, except t0 
extol the viands they had enjoyed. But 
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in her very reticence Naomi read a 
tacit washing of her hands of the whole 
affair. “I’ve warned you, so don’t 
blame me,” her silence seemed to re- 
peat. F 
The restaurant which Galbraith sug- 
gested as his choice on Sunday night 
he referred to as a “quiet little French 
place,” but it turned out to be entirely 
different from any other “little French 
place” that Naomi had ever seen in New 
York. At all of those, she had been 
served with a messy table d’hote that 
began with coldslaw and ended with 
coffee in an unbreakable demi-tasse, the 
whole interspersed with “red ink” and 
rancid butter. 

From all such horrors Villemin’s was 
immeasurably removed. It was, to be- 
gin with, in the most fashionable resi- 
dential section of the city, hidden away 
one of the most 
expensive houses of that 
highly expensive locality. Its entrance 
looked like the usual delivery door of 
such buildings, and the small sign at 
one side of it was so deliberately un- 
noticeable that you would certainly 
have failed to see it if you had not 
been looking for it, and you would 
hardly have been looking for it unless 
you happened to be a friend of a 
friend, so to speak. But the instant 
ded the short flight of nar- 
ind took on 


in the basement of 
apartment 


you de sce! 


1 OF the rign 
an of the menu, that you 
were in that blessed land where only 
the best is good enough. 

“How . perfectly charming!” 
claimed Naomi, in an involuntary burst 
of delight. “And so simple!” 

Galbraith smiled, gratified by 
pleasure and quick appreciation and 
glad to be stified in 
her 


Cx: 


her 
his estimate of 
; “Yes, I li it here,” he said. “I find 
it restful fter Broadway.” 

She smiled 


understandingly, con- 
&’*J? 


scious of a new bond of sympathy be- 
tween them, for she, too, found the 
loud luxury of Broadway restaurants 
distasteful. 

“A cocktail?’ 

“No, thank you, nothing at all to 
drink.” 

He nodded, courteously acquiescent. 

“T never take anything,” she added. 

The minute she had spoken, she was 
sorry. The worst of it was that she had 
slightly emphasized the “never,” as if 
to assure him that she had not refused 
because of him, and of course the very 
fact of her seeming to think the assur- 
ance necessary made it appear that it 
was because of him, because she did not 
trust him. What in the world could 
have made her say such a stupid thing? 

When the dinner had been ordered, 
their talk started on the usual round of 
impersonal topics, but when the main 
course had been served and the waiter 
had gone away to leave them in peace 
for a time, Galbraith said, in his easy, 
charming way: 

“Now suppose we try to get ac- 
quainted, shall we? Tell me about 
yourself—about your work, I mean, of 
course. What have you done?” 

She gave him briefly the history of 
her few the stage, spent 
chiefly in traveling companies. 

“T saw that I wasn’t getting ahead,” 
saved 


seasons on 


t year | 
and this season 
deter- 
take nothing except a Broad- 
way engagement. The waiting was ter- 
rible, and all I got in the end was the 
tiny part I’m playing now. But I was 
very glad to get that.” She hesitated 
for a moment, her big blue eyes on his. 
black ones. “I don’t know what you 
really thought about my work the other 
day,” she said earnestly, “but I’m sure 
that I can do better parts.” 
He nodded emphatically. 
“You can—and will,” he 
“You have health and beauty and in- 


everv pen! that uld 
yed here in New York, 


IT’, 


mined to 


answered. 
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telligence. They’re God’s gifts. The 


rest is up to you—entirely.” 

“Thank you,” she murmured grate- 
fully. 

“How would you like to play with me 
next season ?”’ 

“With you?’ She looked at him in 
surprise. ‘‘Why, there isn’t anything in 
your play for me—is there?” 

There was a pause. No one knew 
the value of a pause better than Law- 
rence Galbraith. 

“My leading woman is leaving me 
when we close for the summer,” he 
said then. “She’s to be married.” 

Naomi drew a long breath, but she 
did not speak. She merely looked at 
him and waited, her heart beating 
wildly. 

“Of course,” he went on, his eyes in- 
tent upon her face, “you have hardly 
had experience enough as yet to know 
how to handle a big leading rdle, but I 
believe that you could do it with care- 
ful coaching, such as I would give you.” 

He stopped then, as if expecting a 
reply. 

“TI—I don’t know what to say,” she 
faltered, tears of excitement starting to 
her eyes. “You—you can’t mean it!” 

“T do mean it,” he answered quietly. 
“But of course everything would de- 
pend on how well you—realized my ex- 
pectations.” 

“Of course.” 

He studied 
with a look in his eyes that puzzled her. 

“Are you really ambitious ¢” he ques 
tioned presently. “Do you want a real 
career, or are you only on the stage 
to amuse yourself until the right man 
comes along? That’s what | want to 
know—what I must know.” He smiled. 
“You see, it’s like this, little girl. It 
would be a simple matter for me to re- 
place my leading woman with an actress 
of equal experience and _ reputation. 
There are several women whom I 
could name that would be glad to have 
the engagement.” 


her face for a moment 


’ 


“Of course,” murmured Naomi, 

“And it would hardly repay me for 
the time and pains I should have to 
spend on you if I were to have the 
benefit of it for only one season, of 
two—I mean if there was a possibility 
of your leaving at the end of that time, 
Do you understand ?” 

“Yes; but if I had a long contract 
with you 

“Ah, that’s just the point,” he inter- 
rupted. “I don’t want some one whose 
interests are bound to mine merely by 
a legal document. I can get plenty of 
that sort. I want some one who will 
work as whole-heartedly for my career 
as I shall work for hers, some one ] 
shall rejoice to see rise to fame beside 
me, because we shall be bound to one 
another by a closer—a—a more—hu- 
man tie, let me say.” 

-He paused and waited again while 
his intent gaze searched her face. She 
said nothing. She did not know what 
to reply, not having grasped his full 
meaning. 

“For years,” he continued, “I've 
dreamed of such an ideal companion- 
ship, because I know what an inspira 
tion it can be to those who share it. 
For years I’ve gone on looking for the 
woman who could give it to me. I’ve 
never found her—until now. Perhaps 
I haven’t found her now.” He gave 
a little deprecating shrug; then, lean- 
ing toward her, he went on in a lower 
tone, so low that, but for his perfect 
enunciation, she could hardly have 
heard him: 

“When I saw you for the first time, 
I was like a prospector who*has been 
seeking gold for years in vain and sud- 
denly, whey he’s decided to give up his 
quest, finds it. Oh, you don’t know 
how I want to get at your mind and ~ 
your heart and dig out their gold! I 
want to make your lovely face and 
voice the wonderful instruments of ex 
pression that they should be. You have 
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beauty, intelligence, and sensibility. I 
want to teach you to use them—fully.” 

As he stopped, Naomi’s, eyes wa- 
vered a moment before his ardent ones ; 
then she looked down into her plate. 
She felt ill at ease, embarrassed, yet 
elated at the same time. The future 
pictured for her was in itself intoxi- 
cating. 

“I—I don’t know—what to say 
she began stammeringly. 

“Don’t say anything,” he answered. 
“Don’t even think of what I’ve said, 
fora while. I’ve dropped a little seed 
into your mind, a new idea. We'll let 
it look out for itself. If it’s any good, 
it will, And now let’s be practical.” 
He laughed. “We haven’t been. 
We've let our dinner get cold—which 
reminds me qf an amusing experience 
that I once had.” 

The experience turned out to be 
commonplace enough, but it served its 
purpose of putting her again at her ease 
and also led to other and more inter- 
esting reminiscences. When he left her 
at her door an hour later, she could 
almost have believed from his manner 
that she had fallen asleep during the 
roast course and had a silly dream. 

But she did not forget what he had 
said, and, despite his advice, she 
churned his words and over in 
her mind, trying to arrive at their mean- 


ing. Was he gx 


” 


over 


ng to give her a chance 
hat ‘ul part in his play or 


( 
V ies ¢] 
V i contingent on the 


other? And wh other Did 
he want her to marry him? Or what? 

Galbraith proved himself a good gar- 
dener. He betrayed no desire what- 
ever to dig up the seed he had planted 
to see if it was growing. Indeed, 
Naomi began to wonder if he had acted 
on impulse in speaking of the part to 
her and had later regretted it. For two 
weeks, he did not again refer to the 
matter, though she saw him frequently. 
She dined with him, lunched occasion- 
ally, went to tea and for walks in the 


t was the 


park. That he was strongly attracted 
there could be no doubt, but what his 
intentions were she could not decide. 

Her uncertainty, especially about the 
part, kept the whole affair constantly 
uppermost in her mind, as he had per- 
haps meant that it should. She became 
anxious, even, and restless with sus- 
pense. Twice, unknown to him, she 
went to: his Wednesday-afternoon per- 
formance to feed her hopes by watch- 
ing the leading woman’s role, following 
every line, every bit of action in it. 
And afterward, in her room alone, she 
rehearsed over and over the speeches 
that she remembered, whole scenes, in 
fact, for, with her avid interest, her 
mind seized and held almost every 
word. 

Meanwhile, her respect and admira- 
tion for Galbraith mounted steadily— 
for Galbraith the actor, the artist, that 
is. He gave her, in long, fascinating 
talks, an insight into the mysteries of 
their art of acting. He explained what 
he called the psychology of the audi- 
ence, why its response to certain merely 
mechanical “tricks” could be calculated 
with almost mathematical precision. 
He talked about the voice, its varied 
“emotional colors,” and about the 
“nuances of gesture.””’ And again and 
again he quoted Carlyle’s famous say- 
ing that it is little things that make per- 
fection, but that perfection is not a 
little thing 

And Naomi listened absor 
trigued, the pupil at the master’s feet. 

For Galbraith the man, however, she 
hardly knew what she felt or thought. 
It was as if the man in him were keep- 
ing out of sight. Now and again she 
seemed to catch a glimpse of something 
hidden, and the experience always gave 
her an unpleasant sensation. It was as 
if he were lurking, waiting his chance 
to take her unawares. She ridiculed 
the feeling as absurd, but it persisted. 

Would she marry Galbraith if he 
asked her? That question she put to 
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herself very squarely. She was not in 
love with him; she knew that. But she 
was in love with no one else, and he 
was a distinguished man whose wife 
she would be proud to be. Moreover, 
he could help her to a career such as 
she wanted, make her famous. It would 
be a great temptation. 

But was it marriage that he was 
thinking of? If it was not, she wanted 
to know it, so that she could end the 
suspense of her position. And it was 
not alone this feeling of uncertainty 
that troubled her; it was the fear of 
gossip. She was sure that already she 
was the subject of whispered specula- 
tions in her own company. One of the 
men had chanced to see her on two 
occasions dining with Galbraith and 
must have spread the news, for she 
was conscious of curious glances from 
some of her associates who had before 
appeared unaware of her existence. 

What they were all thinking she 
could guess easily enough, but she 
thought it would be. stupid to let it 
influence her actions. They might be 
quite wrong. If only she could know! 
If only she could put Galbraith to some 
test that would clear up the situation, 
so that she could either end it or con- 
tinue with an easy mind! She tried to 
think of a test, but those that occurred 
to her. were impossibly obvious. 

Then, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
chance entered the game—and ended it. 

It was on May The 
afternoon was bright and deceptively 


a Sunday in 


warm, and Galbraith telephoned to sug- 
gest that they motor into the country 
and have their dinner at a “‘jolly little 
place” down on Long Island. Naomi 
agreed. 

The run down in the sunshine was 
delightful, but the sun set early and the 
air grew rapidly colder. Galbraith 
seemed not to notice the change, pos- 
sibly because he was very warmly 
dressed, but Naomi was uncomfortably 
aware of it, and by the time they had 


reached McNally’s Farm, where 
were to dine, she was thoroughly 
chilled, so much so, indeed, that when 
the overheated air of the house first 
struck her, she began to shiver uncon. 
trollably. 

“You must have something to drink 
at once,” said Galbraith quickly. He 
turned to the proprietor, who had me 
them in the hall. “I phoned—Gal. 
braith,” he explained briefly. 

The proprietor consulted a card, then 
beckoned a waiter. 

“Number three,” he said. 

The waiter nodded and led the, way 
up a flight of stairs and on to a small 
room in which there was only one table, 
Naomi stopped on the threshold in sur- 
prise, but before she could speak, Gal- 
braith said rapidly in a low tone: 

“I’m always recognized in a place 
like this, and people stare the whole 
evening. Beastly unpleasant! Please 
go in.” 

She entered. She felt that under the 
circumstances it would be childish to 
protest, much as she would have pre 
ferred the common dining room below. 

Galbraith took her coat and furs 
from her and hung them on a tree that 
stood in a corner of the room, the 
waiter having been dispatched for hot 
drinks. When he returned presently, 
Naomi made no objection to drinking 
the whisky and water mixed for her. 
Her fear of pneumonia, which she had 
once had after just such a chilled con 
dition, was stronger than any other 
feeling. She must not get sick, what- 
ever happened, she told herself, for she 
had no home now and no one to take 
care of her. 

“Getting warmer?” asked Galbraith, 
when the waiter had again departed 
for food. “Why didn’t you tell me 
you were cold? I would have given 
you my coat.” 

“T don’t think I knew myself how 
she answered. “But I'm 


Only I’m afraid that 


cold I was,” 
all right now. 
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drink is going to my head.” She 
laughed. “I'll be telling you the story 
of my life presently.” 

“All right. Go ahead,” he invited, 
smiling. 

“ She laughed again. She did not 
really think that the whisky had af- 
fected her, because she had had no per- 
sonal experience with the effects of 
alcohol. She innocently imagined that, 
as long as she knew what she was say- 
ing, she was entirely sober, and that 
the wonderful, warm glow that she felt 
all through her was due to the reaction 
from her chill. She was quite uncon- 
scious of the dulling of her sensibili- 
ties, and that otherwise she would have 
been keenly aware of the waiter’s dis- 
creet tap and of the pause that followed 
before he entered, or of the fact that, 
instead of sitting opposite her, Gal- 
braith was at one side. 

For the same reason, she could never 
afterward recall the gradations by 
which the conversation progressed, or 
guess to what extent she herself helped 
its advance. His last speech was the 
only one that she remembered dis- 
tinctly and that, she thought, must have 
been because he touched her as he 
spoke. It was his touch that brought 
her to her senses. 

“You're asleep, Naomi,” he said. 
“Your eyes are open, but you're fast 
asleep. You’ré 


t me, as if you could see me, but 


, 


talking to me, smiling 
you 
becau isleep. I’m going 


al 
) Wake 


do you hear? I’m 


going to kis 
lairy tale. 
love means 
His hand was over hers as it lay on 
the table, and his face close to 
her face, quite close, 


you, like the prince in the 
I’m going to teach you what 


was 
She remembered 
how its nearness made her feel, how 
she wanted to get away from it and 
could not because he was holding her 
hand. Then, suddenly, from just be- 
yond the wall behind her, she heard a 
woman laughing, and instantly, as if 


startled, Galbraith drew back and lis- 
tened. And when the laugh came 
again, he stood up, his face white. Then 
he turned and walked out of the room. 

As he opened the door, the voice 
that had laughed called out loudly: 

“Oh, waiter, don’t forget the cherry, 
in mine!” 

Galbraith closed the door behind him 
with a sharp bang which followed so 
closely on the words that it seemed to 
Naomi to have been occasioned by 
them. She heard his steps, then his 
opening of the next door without a 
knock, the closing of the door again, 
and after that a quick medley of voices. 
She listened, but could make out noth- 
ing that was said. Galbraith and the 
woman seemed to be talking rapidly 
back and forth, and several times she 
could make out a third voice, a man’s. 

Puzzled and ill at ease, she stood up. 
What was the matter, she wondered. 
It must be something extraordinary to 
have caused her host to leave her as 
he had without a word of explanation 
or apology. 

Suddenly a knock came at her door, 
and after the usual pause, the waiter 
entered, bringing the salad. He looked 
at her with an expression of mild sur- 
prise, then stopped. 

“Shall I serve the salad now, ma- 
dame?” he inquired after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Why, 
not knowing what else to say. 

The door of the next room opened 
abruptly and Galbraith appeared at the 
His face was flushed, his eyes 


she faltered, 


” 
I suppose So, 


door. 
angry. 

“Bring the check,” he said when he 
saw the waiter. ‘And have my car 
brought around—right away.” 

“Ves, sir.’ The man _ hesitated. 
“Shall I serve the salad first, sir?” he 
asked. 

“No!” 
finished !” 


Galbraith snapped. “We’ve 
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“Yes, sir,” said the waiter and hur- 
ried off. 

Galbraith came into the room then, 
followed by a tall, handsome girl in a 
long coat, her hands buried in the 
pockets. She gave Naomi a hard, cu- 
rious stare from her black eyes as she 
entered. - 

“Miss Jackson, this is my daughter,” 
said Galbraith. “I’m very sorry, but 
it’s necessary for me to return to the 
city at once.” 

He stepped over to the rack on which 
their coats hung and took hers from 
it, and she moved around to meet him, 
pausing only for a silent nod at his 
companion, though his curt announce- 
ment seemed little enough like an in- 
troduction. 

Connie Galbraith nodded back with 
a sullen frown between her thick black 
brows. She was very like her photo- 
graph, and like her father, Naomi 
thought, as she cast about for some- 
thing to say. She could, however, 
think of nothing that appeared suita- 
ble, at sea as she was as to the exact 
nature of the situation. In silence, she 
slipped into the coat her host held for 
her and waited while he silently put 
on his own and then led the way down- 
stairs. There he paid his check and 
they presently departed, the daughter 
sitting with the chauffeur. 

“Very sorry. Explain 
Galbraith in a low 
the gay lights of McNally’ 
appeared at a turn in the road. 

After that there was silence again. 
Naomi felt queer and uncomfortable, 
but it was evident that her companion 
did not wish to talk. He sat frowning 
at the back of his daughter’s head, his 
lips pressed together. What was the 
matter, she wondered. Was he angry 
at finding his daughter dining alone 
with a man in a private room, or was 
it the man he objected to? Whoever 
the latter was, he seemed to have been 
eliminated without difficulty, for Naomi 


tone to 


had not had so much as a glimpse of 
him. 

It was even colder than it had beeq 
before, but Galbraith had apparently 
forgotten that his guest was too lightly 
clad. And she did not, in fact, suffer 
as she had before dining. The foo 
and drink were a partial defense against 
the chilling atmosphere. 

The machine stopped at last before 
an apartment house on upper Riverside 
Drive. Connie sprang out instantly 
and with a curt “Good night” made for 
the entrance. Galbraith turned to 
Naomi as he opened the door beside 
him. 

“Do you mind waiting for a few 
minutes?” he asked. “I want to speak 
to Mrs. Galbraith, and if I take you 
away downtown first, I’m afraid I shall 
get back too late to see her to-night, 
Do you mind.” 

“No, not at all,” said Naomi politely, 
but with a little shiver of repugnance. 
Mrs. Galbraith! 

He disappeared into the house, leay- 
ing her to her unpleasant speculations, 
but these were cut short after barely 
a minute by the sudden return of Con- 
nie. 

She dashed across the sidewalk with 
long-legged, coltish strides, leaving the 
door of the apartment house open be 
hind her, but she 


had hardly reached 


when the figure of a man in 


1 
he car g 


t 
livery appea in the doorway. She 
turned, gave a little wave of her hand 
at him, then looked around at Naomi 
with a funny grimace. 

“Dad left me in charge of the ele 
vator man while he went upstairs. He 
didn’t want me to hear what he said 
to mother,” she explained with aston- 
Now that her face was 
frown, she appeared 
younger than Naomi had first 
seen her, and was probably not over 


ishing candor. 
cleared of its 


when 


twenty. 
“He’s up there now taking the poor 
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thing’s head off for letting me go to 
McNally’s. As if she knew what sort 
of a place it is!” She stopped short 
with a little embarrassed laugh, brought 
to a sense of what she had said by 
Naomi’s startled expression. “Oh, I 


beg your pardon!” she said quickly. 
“But of “course it was all right for 


you to go there. You’re on the stage, 
aren't you? And nobody ever expects 
an actress to——’ She cut herself off 
again for a moment. “Why—what I 
mean,” she stammered on hurriedly, “is 
that dad shouldn’t take it out on mother 
because I went there. I always do 
what I like. Anyhow, I guess Mc- 
Nally’s is really all right. It’s just 
what people say about it, you know, 
and—and——-._ Oh, I didn’t come out 
to talk about that, anyhow,” she sud- 
denly exclaimed in desperate embar- 
rassment. “I just came out to tell you 
that I’m sorry about butting in on your 


dinner. I noticed that the waiter was 
just bringing the salad.” 

Naomi forced a smile to her lips. 
That the girl’s revelation about Me- 
Nally’s had been quite inadvertent she 
could not doubt. Her confusion was 
too genuine. 

“T’m not sorry,” she answered. “I’m 
very glad that—that you did butt in.” 

Connie Galbraith gave her a quick, 
puzzled glance. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed then in a tone 
of sudden comprehension. ‘You mean 
that it was a blessed relief? That you 
were bored? Oh, gee! What a joke 
on dad!” She laughed out with impish 
glee. “But don’t worry. I won’t give 
you away,” she added. “TI’ll never tell 
him. Only, it’s a good joke on him, 
isn’t it?” 

Naomi nodded. 

“Yes, perhaps it 
agreed. 


is--rather,” she 


The May Ainslee’s will contain another “Naomi Jackson” story, 
“A Question of Orchids.” 


SS CAO CAO) 


IN THE WAKE OF WAR 


The grim conquistador 


WE read how close in the red wake of War— 


rhat we thought banished from the ways of earth— 


he flowers follow, 


\nd mantle hill and hollow, 


While the swallow 


In soaring spirals cleaves the upper air, 


And there 


Spills from song’s chalice its soft notes of mirth. 


We know that all this loveliness should be— 
Beauty in every shining entity ; 


But ere the world be free 


To worship it, and cry with God, “All’s well!” 
First must the ravening Beast be made to flee, 
First must be flayed the banded hosts of Hell! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 





“Her Feet Beneath He 
Petticoat” — 


By F. E. Bailey 


1.—The Good Ally 


her legs. She had the most 

beautiful legs, soon, alas, to dis- 
appear forever, because she was nearly 
sixteen. At present, rose-silk stockings 
enshrined them, matching to a semitone 
the rose-silk tie at the opening of her 
white drill frock, a rose-silk slouch 
hat, and the hair ribbon that restrained 
her ripe-corn plait. Laureltine’s youth- 
ful countenance, filched by the good 
genii at her birth from the most for- 
lornly beautiful magazine cover of that 
historic year, expressed resolution 
tinged with faint regret. Her 
eyes overmatched in mystery the river 
that flowed past into eternity. 

“If manners still make the man, you 
are doomed to an everlasting childhood, 
my dear Charles,” she said slowly. 
“You'll drivel from your first into your 
second without the ordinary lucid inter- 


I AURELTINE slowly uncrossed 


violet 


val. Personally it won’t affect me, be 


cause you’ve ceased to interest 
detest rude boy Good evening!” 


» move slowly 


She got up and began t 
down the river bank toward a moored 


punt. Mr. Charles Devenish, who 
would never see seventeen again, stag- 
gered slightly under the onslaught and, 
recovering, proceeded to match his pace 
with hers. 

“Hang 
willing to justify himself. 
a good deal, but a man’s at least got a 
think 


it, Laureltine!” he began, 
“T can stand 


right to a mind of his own! I 
you might be a bit decent, especially 
as Heaven knows what I’m supposed 


to have.done. I shall be in the O. T.¢ 
very soon, and then you won't see me 
at all. It isn’t very sporting of you, 
is it? Laureltine ‘i 

He laid a detaining hand on her arm 
Two jewels of violet ice, that once were 
Laureltine’s eyes, frozehis very soul, 

“How dare you touch me? You've 
been perfectly impossible all the eve 
ning! I’m extremely sorry for the 
O. T. C., but I can’t help thinking of 
myself a little. It will be a great relief 
when you’ve gone.” 

She moved away with the calm de 
tachment of omnipotence and stepped 
into the punt. She withdrew the moor- 
ing pin; a stroke of the paddle, and the 
punt had swung out into midstream. 
Mr. Devenish stood petrified in his 
tracks. Most girls rather admired him. 

Laureltine paddled slowly upstream, 
thrilled by the beauty of a summer eve- 
With customary female callous- 
ness he had completel 
Charles. It is the privileg 
reltines of this life to 
Charleses ; there are so many Charleses, 
so few Laureltines. Wounded with 
beauty in the summer night, she took 
little notice of her direction, with the 
consequence that her punt grounded on 
a spit of land running out from the 
river bank. Immediately between her 
and the true bank grew a clump ol 
willows; on the other side of it stood 
a bungalow, the occupants of which, 
conversed in 


ning. 
forgotten 
of the Law 


forget the 


taking the evening air, 
the twilight. 
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“Fool!” murmured Laureltine, ap- 
‘fopos of herself, adding, apropos of 
the half-hidden strangers: “It’s the 
nice major and his wife.” 

Scraps of conversation fell on her 
ears. 

“I wonder why you hate me so 
much?” inquired a man’s voice, pre- 
sumably the nice major’s, with some 
bitterness. “It seems rather a futile 
thing to say, but one does what one can. 
I think you might try and pretend to 
be a bit decent. I’ve been through it 


pretty well overseas, and I shan’t be 


at home forever. I’ve not annoyed you 
deliberately so far as I know, and if 
I have, tell me what it is, and I won’t 
do it again. We used to be rather pals 
once, Marcia.” 

Laureltine strained her ears for the 
reply, knowing quite well she had no 
business to listen. 

“I don’t suppose you do know,” re- 
torted the voice of Marcia, and there 
was no warmth in it, “and certainly I 
can't tell you. P’r’aps we’ve grown 
out of one another. People do, you 
know. You’ve been away so long, and 
I got to be able to do without you. 
Of course I looked forward to your 
coming back, and p’r’aps I looked for- 
ward too much, for it was rather an 
anticlimax. You’ve altered a good bit. 
You're quiet and silent, and you won’t 
do anything jolly. We just came down 
fo this hutch, and here we’ve been sit- 
ting in each other’s pockets ever since. 
I met some rather decent men while 
you were away. It sounds beastly, but 
I can't help it—frankly, I’m getting 
bored.” 

laureltine’s better self prevailed. 
She made her way through the willows 
and came upon the strangers. It was 
indeed the nice major and his wife— 
very cold, very charming, very pretty, 
ma delightful evening gown. Laurel- 
line stood before them, demure and ap- 
pealing. 

‘I'm so sorry to bother,” she began, 


glancing at both and concentrating on 
the major. “I’m stuck on the shoal 
and I can’t move my punt. If you 
could give me a shove off, I should be 
awfully grateful.” 

“What rotten luck!” said Marcia, as 
to a very small child. 

The nice major adopted a different 
attitude. 

“Of course I will. Delighted!” he 
replied courteously. “These shallows 
are the very dickens with a punt. I 
got stuck myself the other day.” 

“Thanks most awfully,” murmured 
Laureltine. 

She wished good night very prettily 
to her. hostess, and departed with the 
major. They said nothing. Laureltine 
felt a pig to have heard. Her com- 
panion seemed lost in thought. 

He handed her into the punt and 
hesitated. Laureltine made no sign. 
The opening must come from him if at 


_all. He gave himself a little, imper- 


ceptible shake. 

“You must have heard,” he said at 
last. “I don’t know why I tell you. 
You’re a girl, though, and p’r’aps you 
understand. What shall I do? I feel 
as if the world had ended. I s’pose 
it’s all my fault!” 

Laureltine looked up, and her violet 
eyes brooded over him like a mother’s. 
She thought him rather a dear. 

“I don’t s’pose you meant to do it. 
P’r’aps she’s difficult. Women are, you 
know, though they don’t always mean 
to be. I don’t know what to tell you. 
I’d like to think. Could you come to 
tea to-morrow, and talk things over? 
If you’d like to, that is. Our bungalow 
is Sans Souci, just round the bend. 
Mother won’t be back till dinner time 
—she’s going to town—but it’ll be quite 
all right because I may always make 
my own friends, and you can stay and 
meet her if you want to. Will you 
come? I should like it very much.” 

“Thank you,” said the nice major 


simply. ‘Good night!” 
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He shoved off Laureltine’s punt and 
stood watching her. She waved once 
as she doubled the bend, and he waved 
back. There was a touch of cynicism 
in Marcia’s eyes when he returned. 

Laureltine regarded her mother 
thoughtfully when she said good night. 

“Somehow I can’t imagine your be- 
ing fed up if father came home on 
leave,” she remarked irrelevantly. 

“No, but then father and I are rather 
good pals—better than most people,” 
explained Laureltine’s mother. 

“TI expect that’s it,” assented Laurel- 
tine. 


IT. 


The nice major rose up from Laurel- 
tine’s tea table, a long, lean man, and 
smiled with the not inconsiderable 
charm of the faithful, doggy kind. 

“T’ll be getting back if I may,” he 
suggested. “My wife’s alone. Thank 
you for my good tea. It’s nice of you 
to have me.” 

Laureltine smiled back on him be- 
nignly. She had exerted herself to be 
very charming. Not a word concern- 
ing the occurrence of the night before 
had passed between them. To begin 
with, the major had seemed to await 
he knew not what, with bated breath. 
Latterly he had sunned himself con- 
tentedly in the light of Laureltine’s 
countenance and let things go at that. 
She, for her part, petted him and per 
mitted little mild flirtation, 
but he was so faithful and doggy she 
almost feared to corrupt him. 

She rose slowly and reached for the 
silken slouch hat. 

“As you walked, I’ll paddle you back 
in the punt,” she announced. 

They drifted slowly downstream to 
the clump of willows. Laureltine’s 
brains worked swiftly. She had set 
her hand to a task as yet unfulfilled 
the task of helping a friend. As they 
stepped ashore, the sight of Marcia in 
the distance brought inspiration. The 


herself a 


major had his back to his wife, 
aware of her proximity. 

Laureltine stood before him exergis. 
ing all the influence of her youth an 
charm. She smiled straight into his 
eyes and waited. As a wave of emo 
tions broke over his astonished face, 
she raised her chin perhaps an inch 
and her lips just parted, very neatly 
asking to be kissed. 

“Good night!” she almost whispered, 

The nice major, clearly in an agony 
of self-reproach, fell. 

Laureltine, conscious that Maria 
had seen and turned away, regained 
her punt. As she paddled home, she 
rubbed her mouth with the daintiest 
of hankies. 


IT. 


Dear Miss SHAW: I wonder if you would 
care to come and have tea with me? | 
should like to meet you again so much 
Could you come this afternoon? Yours sin- 
cerely, Marcia HIriarp. 


Laureltine twisted the little violet 
scented note thoughtfully. 

“She’s clever. It’s the sort of thing 
I’d do myself. Well, I’m not going to 
run away,” she murmured, and at four 
o’clock the punt grated once more upon 
the pebbles by the willow clump. 

Marcia alone. She made a 
charming hostess. Laureltine admired 
her grudgingly, and her strawberries 
ind cream did not bitter after 
ill. Beginning blouses, _ they 
gradually 


was 


taste 
with 
steered the conversation 
around to men. 

“I’ve got to thank you for some 
thing,” Marcia said slowly at last 
“Whether you meant to or not—and 
now that I know you I think you did 
—you made me realize I still love my 
husband.” 

Laureltine’s one cross happened to be 
a trick of blushing occasionally when 
she -wanted to least. Now, while pos- 
ing as a woman of the world, this 
frightful affliction dyed her cheeks and 
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throat a flaming scarlet. Bringing into 
play a will of iron, she carried on, 
apparently unconscious of this chro- 
matic peculiarity. 

“He’s an awfully good sort,” she 
observed in a little cool, detached tone. 
“T couldn’t help overhearing what you 


now I’ve met—may I say a pal? I 
rather envy you, Laureltine. You've 
got an awfully good time in front of 
you.” 
Laureltine rose to take farewell. 
“It’s been frightfully jolly,” she said 
contentedly. “Do come and see mother 


and me. We're all alone, now father’s 
in France.” 

That evening, in the seclusion of her 
bedroom, Laureltine put on her pret- 
tiest nighty and, propped among her 
pillows, wrote a little pink note: 


said that evening, and I was sorry. I 
expect you were, too, afterward. One 
does say these things now and then. 
As a matter of fact, that very evening 
I'd been an awful pig to a very decent 
boy. I knew, if your husband kissed 
me, he’d realize how little any one 
counted beside you. Men do, don’t 
they? A kiss is a sort of touchstone 
of love, for a man, just as much when 
he kisses the wrong girl as the right. 
I rather respect you for asking me to 
tea, though.”’ 

“You needn’t, really. It was in- 
tended originally as a reconnoitering 
expedition. I expected a pirate, and 


Dear Cuartes: On second thoughts, you 
may have seemed more disagreeable than 
you intended. If you will promise to be 
very good, you may take me to téa at the 
Deodars before you join the O. T. C. 

“The Deodars” was a name given 
by the proprietors to a certain secluded 
house boat, a temple of flirtation, where 
tea and the iciest pink ices were to be 
obtained. 


REMEMBRANCE 


\R, sometimes when the spring is newly come, 
\nd sunlight, like a luminous veil, is falling 
wn the long vistas of the years, recalling 
Old hopes and dreams and tears—then from 
My heart, the while my lips are dumb, 
I yield you, dear, the tribute that is due 
To our old love and all my pride in you. 
Or when the bees in flaming autumn hum, 
Lost in the purple asters’ heart of gold, 
\h, friend that loved me once so long before, 
Do you feel, as the red sun sinks from sight, 
Strange longing for a dream we lost of old? 
Oh, had we only cared a little more, 
Who have not even yet forgotten quite! 
ELINOR CHIPP. 





Orchids and 
Dandelions 


the Hartley family when Daveen 
and her mother suddenly went 
West for a month to some indefinite 
place called Wyoming, just when 
Daveen, by all the laws of their uni- 
verse, should have been employing her 
every second stepping from one new 
gown into another, preparatory to mar- 
rying Jim Godfrey. 
sut it came about very simply. On 
the night of the day when Daveen told 
Frank Worthington that she was to 
marry his friend Jim Godfrey, she felt 
a desire to talk to her mother. It was 
the first time she had ever known a 
longing for the sympathy of her cold, 
quiet mother, but urged on by the im- 
went to her 


4 was an unparalleled incident in 


heart, she 
Mrs 
pillows reading. 

read—not to 


pulse in her 
mother’s room Hartley was 
propped up among 
“Mary bed to 
sleep,” Daveen’s father often said. 
Mrs. Hartley had always just a little 
awed her three daughters; she was a 
haughty woman—not unkindly so, but 
quietly disdainful of bubbling enthusi- 
asms and quick-sprung sympathies. 
Daveen, perhaps, felt closer to her than 
did Jane or Betty, because she was the 
baby—the last to leave the nursery— 
and she had been so entirely a little per- 
sonage of her own, looking strangely 
unlike any of the family portraits. 


gvoes to 
POC t¢ 





By Lucy Stone Terrill 


“I hope you'll have a mind of your 
own, like your name and your face,” 
she always remembered that her mother 
had said to her on the day she had left 
for college. She alone of the three 
girls had gone to college. Jane and 
Betty had been extensively “finished.” 
It was one of the few things she had 
heard her mother say that remained in 
her memory. Mrs. Hartley generally 
said the usual thing, did the usual thing, 
advised the usual thing, and supposedly 
thought the usual thing. And a mind 
of one’s own was distinctly an unusual 
thing for a girl in Daveen’s circle to 
possess. . 

Once, when she had been a tiny thing, 
Daveen had eluded her nurse and stolen 
a glimpse of her mother gowned for a 
ball on the anniversary of her 


great 
wedding 

“Oh, mother!” she 
look just like a china lady! 
pretty !” 

And afterward she had heard the 
nurse and the governess murmuring 
about it. 

“It was no less than uncanny,” old 
Martha declared, “for she’s got just 
about as much heart in her as that blue 
cream pitcher.” 

Daveen thought of this as she stood 
hesitating in her mother’s doorway. 

“TI just thought I’d run in a min 


“You 


Oh, so 


had cried. 
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ate,” she answ ered lamely to her 
mother’s — look of inquiry. “I’m 
sort of fz agged to- night, somehow.’ 

Obeyin Des mother’s gesture, she sat 
down on the edge of the bed. | 


neglectful to-day?” asked 


i smiling. 
I wish he'd 


bunch of sunflowers or 


change to a 
some dandelio 
my dear,” her mother ad- 
vised promptly. 

“Oh, hell!” 
mother sat up in 
ment 

a ly dear! 


“Suggest it, 


iid Daveen, at which her 
undisguised amaze- 


Whatever is the matter 
with you?” 

Daveen stared at her 
with a 
ed her senses that 
raved did not 
had 


o she had not discov- 


mother almost 


. 
realizing suddenness 


stupidly, 
that somehow ] 
the comfort 
her mother’s 
needed it before 
ered het los 

What is it, Daveen?” 


live in 


irt; she never 


“I do m’t quite know, mother. Some- 


rt of—of surprised 


com- 
yé ju 


extraordinary,” 
“Are 

Jim?” 

should 


poor as 


dryly. 
vay about 
yndering if—iff ] 


re 00 as 
| I 


1earing the 
her 
her 


builded of 
glanced at 
caught another 
Poverty is 
ind dat 
experiment 
though, if I 


4 


easily 


lal; 
1deio0ns 


Her mother’s 
But, in a quick 
she flung out her arms 
mother’s 


Daveen was silent. 
irony embarrassed her. 
rush of feeling, 
and hid her 
shoulder 

“Oh, mother!” she sobbed childishly. 
“I’m miserable—just as miserable as I 
can be!” 


face against her 


Her mother did not answer. Daveen 
felt her hands awkwardly caressing her, 
and their touch was strangely pitiful, 
betraying an overwhelming emptiness 
of sympathy. 

“Have 
about it?” 
and the 
closed a fact that had never before been 
This 


all of her 


you spoken to your father 
she heard her mother saying 
quietly, unemotional words dis- 
apparent to Da was perhaps 
the first life that she 
had come to her mother for comfort. 
her 
broken-doll tragedies 
sud- 
sym- 
pity, 
tle sensation 


veen., 
time in 
Even as children, she and sisters 


had 


to their big, 


taken their 


handsome father. The 


den knowledge of this brought a 


pathy so keen that it verged on 


and it was with a queer lit 
that she 


questi« Th. 


of glad satisfaction » replied to 


her mother’ 
mother. There’s nothing 
about. I—I just felt, 

[ wanted to talk to you, 
just 
She stammered 


ittered em¢ 


“VV hy, no, 
to talk to father 
somehow, that 

don’t know 


why—but——” 


hopelessly in her 


a 


y 
+} 
ul 


1er 


tured face, with i 
olor peculiarly 
hair. 


and wit 


le ey 
shade of her 


skin 

like the red-brewn 
Daveen stared back at her, 

and 

had awakened in her mother’ 

if Mrs. Hartley 


daughter’s love for 


fascinated 
derness she 
But 
had read the secret of 
W orth- 


po Ses- 


astonished at the ten 


s face. 


Frank 
)T Idly 
value to 


her 


ington- all of whose we 


sions were not equal in the 


great white stone flashing on Daveen’s 
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finger—she made no sign of having 
done so. 

“The thing you need, Daveen,” she 
said quietly, like a physician announc- 
ing a diagnosis, “is to do a little think- 
ing. I always thought you were a little 
more inclined that way than Jane and 
Betty, but it seems you haven’t allowed 
yourself to do much of it.” 

“Why, mother !” 

Daveen’s voice was reproachful, she 
having been always reputed as the 
philosopher of the family. She caught 
a flash of rare scorn in her mother’s 
dark, deep eyes. 

“Yes, Daveen, I suppose you imagine 
you think, but in reality, my dear, you 
only follow your feet.” 

“Follow my feet!” laughed Daveen. 
“What a remarkable condemnation 
from you, mother 

Mrs. Hartley flushed, 
fully, Daveen thought. 

“Oh, yes,” she admitted, “perhaps 
you inherit the tendency. But to return 
to what you were saying. Perhaps, if 
you can tell me more definitely what 
is worrying you, I can advise you.” 

Daveen lowered her eyes. She felt 
uncomfortable and ill at and 
wished intensely that she had not come 
to her mother. 

“IT didn’t mean to urge your 
dences, Daveen. Perhaps your 
can help you,” said Mrs. Hartley 
even tones. 
mother. It isn’t that—that 
I’m worried about anything. But—but 
I’m just not sure that Jim and I are 
going to be as happy as l’ve always 
hoped we should. I’ve—I’ve always 
wanted my marriage to be as fine and 
splendid as yours and dad’s”—Daveen’s 
eyes misted and her lips trembled— 
“and—and I’m afraid, somehow,” she 
finished lamely. 

Her mother laughed softly. 

“Why, dear child, am I the happiest 
woman you know?” 

“Oh, yes; and 


rather pain- 


ease, 


confi- 
father 
in her 
cold, 


@ © Oh, no, 


dad’s the happiest 


man,” said Daveen eagerly. 

that’s why I want to be so sure about 
—about Jim and me. I couldn’t endugg 
a marriage like Jane’s or Betty’s,” 

“No-o? Don’t you think Jane and 
3etty are happy?” 

“Oh, not the way you are.” 

Her mother flushed with pleasure, 
and her voice softened. 

“Why, Daveen dear, I had no ide 
that you had such reverence for your 
father’s and my happiness. Your father 
and I have been very happy, but I didn't 
know it was so apparent.” 

“Why, mother! Why, every time 
dad looks at you, why—oh, it’s just nice 
to see him!” 

“Do I never ‘look’ at him?” asked 
her mother, laughing, but Daveen col- 
ored slightly under her close scrutiny, 

“No-o, but then you’re so different 
from dad. I know you must give him 
a wonderful love or he wouldn’t adore 
you so. I’ve always been so proud to 
think my dad never—oh, you know 
what I mean, mother—never even 
thinks about any woman but you.” 

“Why, dearest girl, are you afraid— 
that is, do you doubt Jim?” 

“No—not Jim.” 

“Oh,” said her mother, and, after a 
little silence, added quietly: “Are you 
trying to tell me that you love Frank, 
Daveen ?” 

“I’m afraid so, mother. 
don’t be so 30 businesslike 
Couldn’t you help me—somehow 

Her m as reached out and took her 
cold hands firmly her own 
warm ones. 

“Yes, dear; I can help you. If you 
love Frank, go to him. Nothing could 
be more simple in all the world.” 

“I knew you’d say that, loving dad 
the way you do—but I’m afraid.” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “of course. 
But you have much more reason (0 
fear a life with a man you don’t wholly 
love than to fear poverty, even, and 
Frank would not mean that.” 


Oh, please 
about it! 


between 
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“Oh, you don’t know how poor he 
js, mother! You haven’t any idea! 
And he wants to go West! West! It 
isn’t that I haven’t thought about it, 
and tried and tried and tried to 
yince myself. But look at Doris Can- 
feld—and Kitty Nevin, and every girl 
we know that hasn’t well. 
They were so sure they’d be happy—, 


and look at their miserable lives! 


con- 


married 


Daveen’s cheeks were scarlet and her 
The two girls 
had back 


homes, 


yoice had risen shrilly. 
whom she come 
to their f disillusioned 
and bitter; and Kitty Nevin’s life was 
of many idle 


mentioned 
hers’ 
now food for the gossip 
tongues. 
“aT you! 


Daveen,” said her 


mother coldly, “that 
would meat ich 


are you al ng 


marrying Frank 
why 
yourself to question 


utter distress, 
your engagement to Jim?” 
“Because, mother, I love Frank—I 
want him—all. the time—every minute 
Oh, it’s easy for you 
} your love, but dad had 
everything to ike your life comfort- 
able and beautiful. And it isn’t only 
discontented, but if I 
should mar rank and be unhappy, 
it would be the cruelest thing I could 


possibly do to him. 


1 


—every s( 


to say to foll 


that J might be 


-than 
Jim is 


-if as much so- 


loving ] im. 


1 
Ie 

| 1 és 1 . ~ 
said gent | that 1 find your 
restlessness. [f 


own cure for your 
But then 


y u'll tollow my —— 


advice 
] q st} - : net 
ibruptly with a signifi- 
Daveen intercepted 
novel. 


Tes] 
Aleace 
please 


hed for her 

e | 

into your shell again! 
I want.” 


le aded, 


“Then you'll go with me to a-place 
I know in the Wyoming mountains,” 
concluded her mother, as quietly as if 
she had not heard Daveen’s interrup- 
tion, “and forget this life entirely for a 
month,” 

“To the mountains—in Wyoming!” 

“You see! Your feet haven’t been 
there, and you’re afraid to show them 
the way.” 

“Oh, but, mother! It’s you! I can’t 
imagine you being able to live a whole 
month in the mountains! 3esides, 
wouldn’t the family collapse at the mere 
thought of it?” 

“Very probably. 
I only 


ired 


However, 
curi- 


ously, and saw the older woman’s eyes 


Daveen st mother 


soften with a strange, new tenderness. 
Hesitantly, she put sweet, warm 
face against her mother’s, and thrilled 
to feel her mother’s arms closely about 
her. 

“T’ll adore to go, mother,” she mur- 
mured. “I think it’ll be far more won- 
derful for me really to learn to know 
you than to get acquainted with my- 
self.” 

A note of peculiar hardness crept 
into her mother’s voice. 


her 


“My dear, be content to know your- 


self. waste time 


I’m afraid 


you'll only 
trying to k1 e. So we'll 


; 


take a 


‘] 
riow unl par- 


lips! You 


ables dropping from your 
found orchids very perishable, 


haven't 
or at least dad’s always provided you 
vith fresh ones.” 

“Yes,” said her mother gently; and 
then: “We'll start after to-mor- 
row, f it'll take your sisters at least 


to rally from the shock. We 


” 


day 


two davs 
mustn’t be too severe. 


“And dad?” laughed Daveen. 
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“Oh, he'll be happy growing more 
orchids to——” 

“To give to you,” finished Daveen. 

“Yes,” said her mother. 


Daveen lay face downward on the 
pine-needled earth, unmindful even of 
the long black mountain beetle investi- 
gating the diamond on her outflung left 
hand—the diamond in whose sparkling 
depths rested the defeat of Frank 
Worthington and laughed the triumph 
of Jim Godfrey. 

For her mother’s plan had not suc- 
ceeded; Daveen was fuller than ever 
of a burning unrest, and yet her keen 
young mind could not allow her heart 
to lead the way. She had never before 
fully sensed the depth of her longing 
for Frank Worthington. Out in this 
great Western place, the smell of the 
fresh pine needles, the scolding of the 
golden orioles, the sound of the work- 
men’s rough, hearty laughter, and the 


ever-deepening splashing of the moun- 
tain stream, loosened a flood of long- 
ing almost unbearable. 

3ut her reasoning—her calm, sane 
realization of the future—lay all on the 


side of Jim Godfrey. He meant every- 
thing that was desirable in her life; 
her stables, her kennels, her cars, her 
charities—they would all have to go 
if she. married Frank Worthington. 
And then there was Jim’s love for her; 
she could not question its honesty and 
fineness. And there was a distinct pride 
in having won him—a man whom many 
women had desired. 

The quiet arguments of her mother 
irritated Daveen strangely ; they seemed 
to influence her toward the very things 
her mother argued against. She chafed 
sorely under the thought that her 
mother felt no sympathy for her nor 
the least understanding of her position. 

“How can you advise me?” she had 
flared out one day. “You, who have 
had everything, what can you possibly 
know about a life with scarcely any 


of the comforts I’ve been used & 
Why, not one of the girls we 
has stood up under the conditions that 
you’re urging me to accept!” 

“If they weren’t strong enough to 
accept a life with the man they loved, 
they would have failed far more with 
one they didn’t,” her mother had ap. 
Swered. 

“Jane and Betty are happy,” Daveen 
had argued stubbornly. 

Her mother had turned slowly to her, 
a strange look of baffled exasperation 
on her face. 

“Your sisters, my dear, did not com- 
mit the indiscretion of falling in love 
—with any one but themselves, You 
have. They know nothing but the 
formula for a ‘well-made’ marriage, 
You do. But that’s not the question, 
If you marry a man you don’t love— 
no matter how bitterly you may regret 
it—there’s something in your nature 
that will force you on with the miser- 
able pretense of it, at the expense of | 
your very soul. If Jane or Betty should 
come to the conclusion that they were 
not happy, they wouldn’t hesitate to di- 
vorce their husbands—and try some- 
thing else. You have not that alterna 
tive. I’m not arguing these things with 
you from a selfish motive—as your irti- 
tation often suggests. But I should— 
for your own sake—rather see you in 
your coffin than married to Jim God- 
frey.” 

Daveen had been frightened at her 
mother’s vehemence, and after that 
morning, had avoided all mention of 
the things that tortured her mind. And 
Mrs. Hartley had again put on her cold 
armor of reserve, which Daveen found 
so pitifully hard to penetrate. 

She was thinking of her mother that 
morning as she lay on the warm, sweet 
scented earth, her lithe young body 
stretched full length on the pine 
needles; but, strangely enough, the 
memory of her mother’s words roused 
an unexplainable antagonism in her 
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heart. If there were only one sane rea- 


son for not giving herself to Jim God- 
frey—a splendid, clean man who loved 
her! 

Impatiently, she heard low voices 
nearing her across the clematis-covered 
fence. She listened for them to pass 
on, but evidently there was as tempting 
a sheltered nook on the other side as 
the one that she had found, for the 
slow footsteps halted and the voices 
gradually cleared. Daveen knew the 
man’s voice. It was the big, handsome 
mine owner from Montana, a friend of 
the man who owned the summer camp. 
She had liked to watch the fine, free 
body and to hear the clear, 

voice, as he went whis- 


swing of hi 

open eail of | 
tling and working about the camp. He 
fitted into the wild mountain place as 
did the pine trees topping the hills. Last 
of all men, she would have imagined 
him seeking out a secret nook for love- 
making, and she 
guests was amusing herself with him; 


wondered who of the 
quite probably some long-married ma- 
tron, searching ever for diversion. 
“Well, little Molly,” caressed his big, 
free voice, “we've only three days more. 
I don’t know how in God’s name I’m 


; 
going to let j ¥ 


ou go. 
Ss 








“Nor I how I can go! But, oh, I’ve 
had happiness, David—such hap- 
these years! It must 
deel wen that sent you here!” 
1) q vered like some 
fl d l 

| the woman 
voice, charged with a happiness she had 

never heard as her mother’s! 

“My own little Molly!” The man’s 


voice was immeasurably tender, and 
was silenced with the soft hush of a 
kiss. 

“l haven’t been called ‘Molly’ for al- 
most thirty years. Oh, David, I’m old, 
old, old!” 

Daveen had started to creep away on 
her hands and knees, but their voices 


drew her back like a magnet. Long 
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ago her mother had told her that she 
had been named Daveen because her 
mother had wished her to be a little 
boy, whom she had wanted to name 
David. This was David. Daveen bent 
her head into her open palms and lis- 
tenéd without shame, because her emo- 
tions were so overpowering as to drive 
away every other feeling but that of 
intense wonder. 

“Yes, it’s been almost thirty years,” 
said the man simply, “and never a day 
in one of them but what I’ve pictured 
you—with him. If you’d only let me 
know you—you regretted it, it—it 
would have helped.” 

“T couldn’t, David. After I’d made 
a mess of our lives, I couldn’t hurt his, 
too. Why, all through these years, he’s 
never doubted my love an instant.” 

She laughed, a pitiful little laugh of 
a bitterly gained triumph. The man’s 
next words showed plain the hurt of it. 

“You couldn’t have fooled any man 
if you’d been wanting me half as much 
as I’ve longed for you! I saw a pic- 
ture, not very long ago, in one of the 
magazines—you standing on a porch, 
with a tennis racquet in your hand, 
laughing up at him. And you've liked 
every single thing his damned money’s 
given you. And don’t try to tell me a 
woman can have three children and fool 
any man about her love for him!’ 


“But, David, you don’t know—you 


can’t understand F 

derstand. And if you've 

me all the time, I don’t understand it 
all the more. I’ve walked these hills 
the whole night through, many and 
many atime. I used to wake up in the 
night, after you first married him, cry- 
ing like a little kid. I’ve talked like a 


can’t un- 
been lov ing 


fool to the trees, and I’ve spent hours 
trying to remember how your cheek 
used to feel against my face. Oh, God! 
And thirty years of it, with God knows 


how much longer still!” 
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“Oh, David, David!” Daveen heard 
her mother say faintly, her own throat 
threatening to burst with its dry sobs. 
Her mother’s voice weakened twice to a 
whisper, before she could gather her 
words clearly: 

“Oh, David, can’t you realize that 
it’s been just that way with me, only 
—only I’ve had the horrible pretense 
with it? And the children must have 
known it by instinct, for they’ve never 
loved me as they do their father. They 
always went to him with all their baby 
troubles, even. How could they help 
it? His love was in them—the part 
they had of me was only flesh and 
blood. When they were little things— 
so pretty, David!—I used to watch 
them playing in the nursery and pretend 
to myself that they were your babies, 
and that Daveen, with her bobbed hair, 
was a little boy named David. Why, I 
used to play that game till they were 
ten years old!” 

“Oh, Mary,” whispered the man 
brokenly, his voice scarcely covering the 
woman’s deep, broken sobbing, “why 
didn’t you play fair and come to me?” 

“Oh, David, David, David,” said the 
woman wearily, her lips finding evident 
comfort in his softly repeated name, 
“can’t you see that I had to think of 
Keith? But why should it hurt you, 
David, to have me speak of him? If 
you could only understand that the only 
joy his arms have ever had for me was 
when I closed my eyes and brought 
your arms in their place! I know you'll 
never understand, David, but—but I’ve 
tried to make up for my wrong to you 
—to us—by playing fair with him.” 

“T guess our ideas of playing fair 
aren’t much the same,” said the man 
bitterly. “My idea is that when a man 
and woman have loved each other for 
thirty-two years, their love ought to be 
decent enough to let the whole world 
know. I’ve never sneaked anything yet 
that brought me any comfort. We’re 
not old yet, and why can’t you get a 


oh. 


divorce? That, to me, would be play 
ing fair to everybody.” 

Daveen shivered. With thirty years 
of longing, those two were not yet old! 
She thought of herself and the man she 
loved ; it brought a queer, sickened look 
to her face. With a- curious passion 
of curiosity, she held herself tense, 
waiting for her mother’s answer, It 
was pitifully weak in contrast to the 
man’s rough, elemental honesty; she 
was chained utterly in the sinews that 
her life had bound about her. 

“Oh, David, how can you make it so 
hard? You know I can’t break all the 
ties after these many years!” 

“You could if you wanted to do 
right,” said the man stubbornly. 

“I do want to do right!” She 
screamed the words with a sudden snap 
of tension, and Daveen gave a smoth- 
ered cry. “I do! You put me all in 
the wrong, but I’m not! I tell you 
Keith loves me, too. You can’t seem to 
realize his rights, and my three girls, 
And in all these years I’ve loved no one 
—no one. Always there’s been the 
great, warm, wonderful love for you 
to torture me! And now Daveen is 
facing the same thing—and if she can't 
decide for herself—I—I’m going to 
tell her. It’ll be the bitterest humilia- 
tion of my life 

Daveen crept away from the thick 
hedge on her hands and knees; now 
that she mentioned, she was 
conscious for the first of eaves- 
dropping. She did not straighten until 
the young pine trees hid her. Her head 
throbbed with intense pain, and her 
cheeks burned. 

An hour later her mother and the 
man for whom Daveen had been named 
came into sight and followed the over- 
grown path out of the forest. It seemed 
another woman, surely, than her 
mother, that tall, slender figure in white, 
walking hand in hand, like a youngster, 
with the big, broad-shouldered man. 
Daveen watched her with incredulous 


had been 


time 
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eves—her cold, dignified mother and 
the man she loved! 

Xefore they reached the clearing that 
lay in front of the camp, they glanced 
stealthily about, as young lovers un- 
tutored in love’s knowledge might have 
done; then her mother put both her 
hands upon the man’s.shoulders, and he 
took her in his arms and kissed her. 

After wandering about for a time, 
unable to clear her mind of her merci- 
less headache, Daveen found a path 
leading to the stream, where she bathed 
her head and cooled her slender left 
hand in the icy water until a great stone 
ily from her finger. 

afternoon when she re- 
p. She found her mother 
the doorway of their little 


slipped easily 
It was late 

turned to can 

sitting idly i 


cabin, an open novel in her lap. 
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seen, she studied the quiet, beautiful 
face that betrayed so little of its sorrow. 
Then, with sudden decision, she walked 
quickly to her mother and leaned low 
over the back of her chair. 

“Mother dear,” she whispered, “I’ve 
decided on the dandelions. Oh, mother, 
I’m so, so happy to have found the way 
all myself!” 

She turned her mother’s head so that 
she might kiss her lips, and saw a flash 
of gladness light the quiet face. She 
waited, breathless, for her mother’s 
word, but thirty years of armor are not 
lightly pierced. 

“I thought you couldn’t cheat your- 
self, out in a place like this, dear,” said 
her mother gently. “But of course your 
father will be terribly disappointed. We 
must write to him to-night.” 
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Prone he lies on a chimney bier. 


tl 


LED and knotted and lichen-blotched, a giant stark in a sylvan pall, 
oven of ax to his dull red heart, stricken of men to a crashing fall, 
Dryads are crying and calling his name, 


As the welling smoke makes censer wreaths for the high mass sung by the 
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Haven sure of the 
Loving love 


Dropping b 


PTeC ad \ 
ull, shelter and shield of tl 
e fairy folk and the shy, small creatures of the wild, 

ith its hearts of oak, thrilled at the laugh of a happy child, 
Im into stricken souls and welcoming to its luring shade 


Weary ones, forspent, forlorn, asking not where their feet had strayed. 


Heat of the sun 


Larnered, both, 


the giant stored deep in his heart, and the strength of frost, 
by the law of life that life may change, but is never lost. 


roud, he reckoning makes with the rainy winds and the summer days— 


rue neal 


‘t in the red, red coals, his gallan 


soul in the leaping blaze. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 


But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 
SLENDER, blue-eyed cavalier 
A sprawled at the fireside table 
of an inn near Copenhagen. 
His dandified ruffles were slightly torn, 
his belt was awry, his hands were any- 
thing but clean. Nevertheless, the 
pretty barmaid who waited on him eyed 
the guest with keenest interest, and of- 
fered him her choicest wine. This fa- 
vor the cavalier took as a matter of 
course, but in return graciously allowed 
himself to be led into conversation with 
the friendly and admiring damsel. 

The talk took a spirited turn, and the 
guest presently made some very face- 
and uncomplimentary 
Denmark 
maid, unable to her 
backed into the kitchen, round-eyed and 
round-mouthed. 

With a laugh, the cavalier pushed 
back his chair, threw a coin on the table, 
and swaggered out of the room. 

He mounted his horse and started 
on his journey. A moment later, how- 
ever, he was overtaken by a breathless 


tious 
about the King of 


conceal he rror, 


page, who explained between gasps that 
the “barmaid” to whom he had spoken 
so slightingly of the king was no less a 
person than the Queen of Denmark. 


More 
Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Christina of Sweden: 
The Queen Who Would be a King 


It had been a double masquerade, 
The cavalier, as well as the barmaid, 
was a woman. Both were queens. 

The cavalier was her royal majesty, 
Christina of Sweden. 

After receiving the page’s mumbled 
message, Christina—who had at once 
divined the identity of the waitress— 
threw back her head and laughed glee- 
fully. 

“I’m no seeress,” she cried. “How 
could I be supposed to guess who she 
was, in such a dress? However, she 
has herself to thank for it. Tell her 
that people who try such tricks are 
apt to hear more than pleases them!” 

Christina had always wanted to be 
aman. Her father had wanted her to 
be a man. Her mother had wanted her 


to be a man. 


\ t 


Nature had lese majesty 


her a woman—a_ super- 
woman at that. Whenever she could 
pry herself loose from her super-woman 
lure, Christina was denying nature by 
trying to become as much of a man as 


In making 


possible. 

Her father was Gustavus Adolphus, 
“the Lion of the North,” who thrust 
Sweden forward from a_ third-rate 
power until, for a dazzling moment, it 
stood at the forefront of the world’s 
nations. He, and his Bismarcklike chan- 
cellor, Oxenstiern, had hoped that 4 
son might carry on the glorious work 
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when death should take the scepter from 
Gustavus. 

The girl’s mother was a_ sloppily 
spineless beauty, who spent most of her 
time crying and eating candy. In 1632, 
when Christina was only six years old, 
her father was killed in battle. The 
queen mother promptly draped her 
rooms and those of Gustavus in black, 
put crape on all the pictures in the pal- 
ace, shut herself in with her grief, and 
took the women of her entourage with 
her. 

Oxenstiern wisely packed the child 
of to a distant castle and strove to 
carry out his dead monarch’s wishes for 
her future amid more normal surround- 
ings. Gustavus had left full instruc- 
tions regarding his daughter’s educa- 
tion, and Johannes Matthiz, one of the 
first scholars of the time, carried them 
out to the letter. 

Christina was an eager and apt pupil, 
and inherited many of the qualities of 
her illustrious father. She devoured 
learning, and would scarcely allow her- 
self the time to eat or sleep. She was 
the pride and wonder of Sweden, and 
was held up as a model to all the chil- 
dren of the realm. 

“Look at our good young queen,” 
critical parents would say. “Why are 
you not like her? She has a mind above 
foolishness and frivol.” 
twelve, she had 
could 

, and her favor- 
tte light Jiteratt Tacitus and 
Horace. At seventeen she argued the- 
dlogy with bishops and philosophy with 
savants. 

She developed an 
knowledge of statecraft. 
Incidentally, she had learned to sweat 
like a pirate and to bring down a run- 
tng hare with a bullet, and 
most dashing and skillful horsewoman 
m the kingdom, often staying in the 
saddle ten hours at a stretch. 

She was short and slender and very 


ne 


We 
Wad 


also 


uncanny 


was the 


handsome, with magnificent, sparkling 
blue eyes and a wealth of golden hair. 
She was made up of contradictions. 
When angry, she had the devil’s own 
temper. At other times, she could be 
charming. She was captivating and 
she was cruel. She was a supreme 
scholar and an abject slave of the 
senses, a marvelous stateswoman and 
a buffoon. 

Through and around all this kaleido- 
scopic assortment of traits ran the in- 
tangible power that made her one of 
the most spectacular super-women of a 
century that abounded in super-women, ~ 
She alternately dazzled and disgusted 
Europe and was called “the Sybil” and 
“the Semiramis of the North.” 

She was unmoral, rather than im- 
moral. 

“From my girlhood,” she once said, 
“I had a disregard for the proprieties 
usually observed by my sex.” 

Bathing she considered an_ utter 
waste of time. Once when a courtier 
tried to give her a tip on the value of 
cleanliness, she retorted: 

“Wash! That’s all very well for peo- 
ple who have nothing else to do!” 

She combed her hair just once a week 
—when she felt like it; at other times, 
once in two weeks. 

On Sundays, she was willing to spend 
her toilet; but on all 
hustled it through in 
linen was gen- 
Yes, and in 


hour at 
she 


half an 
other days 


fifteen minutes Het 


erally ragged and torn. 
spite of all this, no man could resist 


her. 

She is popularly supposed to have 
been without vanity, but I think she 
was the most utterly vain woman that 
ever lived. It isn’t the woman who 
looks in the glass most, and who fusses 
over her frocks, and who indulges in 
all the myriad daintinesses of life, who 
is the most vain. Such a woman does 
this, in nine cases out of ten, because 
she does not trust her own powers of 


attraction—because in her heart of 
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hearts she is humble and is afraid she 
will not make a hit, and so does her 
utmost to make herself presentable. 
Christina, on the contrary, was so in- 
ordinately conceited, so sure of herself, 
that she didn’t think it necessary to 
worry over her personal appearance or 
to give a thought to the small, but very 
necessary refinements of life. Perhaps 
you don’t agree with me about the lack 
of vanity of women who prink. .Think 
it over. 

But let’s get back to Christina. 

In her eighteenth year, she became 
queen, and from the moment that she 
took her seat at the head of the privy 
council, she impressed every one around 
her with her superior genius. Oxen- 
stiern said of her: 

“Her majesty is not like womenfolk, 
but is stout-hearted and of a good un- 
derstanding, so that, if she be not cor- 
rupted, we have great hopes of her.” 

3ut she was “corrupted.” 

She really seems to have started out 
to be a good queen. She caused many 
reforms, gave privileges to the towns, 
encouraged trade and manufactures, 
and urged foreign scholars to settle in 
Sweden. Science and literature made 
gigantic strides under her rule. Her 
greatest act of all was bringing the 
Thirty Years’ War to an en 

In ‘the early part of he 

Vel 
hou 

She 
ars, all of 
Chanut, the 
of her adorers, speaks of her 
tions thus: 

“Some people lay the deference of 
her ministers in the council chamber to 
the fact that she is a woman, believing 
that the attraction of her sex compels 
submission to her will, but the truth is 


ambassador, one 


fascina- 


lrench 


that her authority is due to her great 
qualities, and that a king who had the 
same qualities would wield an equal 
influence.” 


His further description, how 
only proves what he never denieie 
that he himself was entirely under he 
super-woman spell. 

“Her countenance changes with every 
change of mental emotion,” he sayg 
“so much so that at times, after the ip 
terval of a minute, she is scarcely re 
ognizable. For the most part, she js 
pensive, and in every point of viey 
she finds something that is agreeable 
If she disapproves of a remark made 
her face is covered for a moment with 
a cloud, which fills one with terror 
Her spirit is of ‘incredible virtue, ang 
she is passionately fond of honor.” 

Which brings us to her first serious 
love affair—serious to her, at least, | 
have slurred over no less than four ar 
dent early romances which meant 
everything to their victims and nothing 
at all to their victress. 

This new aftair, however, was to 
mark Christina’s whole life and the f- 
ture of her country—perhaps of Et 
rope, as well. For the first time, she 
fell in love. 

To the court of Stockholm came a 
Swedish princeling, on a_ semistatt, 
semifamily visit. He was Christina’s 
cousin, and heir presumptive to her 
throne—Charles Gustavus. 

The world at large beheld Charles as 
outh, with the hon- 
est ind pugnacity f a stage cockney, 

lly without 
ort, a worthy youth of 
g and nonmagnetic type, 


a dumpy and ugly y 


the uninspirin 
less fitted by 
than for Second Citizen or Confused 
Noise Without. 

To Christina, he was not Prine 
Charles, but Prince Charming. 

(No, this was not abnormal, as you 
will readily understand if you will take 
the trouble to glance at some of the 
men whom the most fascinating womea 


of your acquaintance have married.) 
She made Charles her demigod, lift. 
ing him upon a cardiac pedestal that 20 





far to be cast for Romeo, 


death 
God j 
My s 
eterni 
Nc 
all S 
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; man, before or after, occupied. All 
the force of her tremendous nature 
went into this mad love of hers for her 
cousin. 

Naturally, he gave love for love. 
Dazzled by her beauty, the thick-headed 
little prince declared himself her slave 
for life. But Christina would not have 
jt so. It was she, not he, she insisted, 
who must wear forever the golden 
shackles of serfdom. 

They were both gloriously young. So 
they went through all the blissful agony 
of the penny-novelette hero and hero- 
ine whom cruel fate seeks to tear asun- 
der. They ordained deathless secrecy 
for this immortal love of theirs, and 
trembled lest it be discovered by a 
heartless world; as witness this letter 
of Christina’s, written January 5, 1644, 
and smuggled to her sweetheart by a 
professionally trusty go-between: 

Betoveo Cousin: I have your dear letter, 

and it shows me you dare not confide your 
most sacred thoughts te paper. Hard though 
this is, you are wise. Yet we can corre- 
spond in cipher. Oh, we must take every 
precaution! For never were my advisers so 
inflexibly set against us as now! 
. But they shall never have their way! 
Never! They whisper of a match between 
me and the Elector of Brandenburg. But 
neither he nor any one else in all the world 
however rich or great—shall ever swerve 
my heart from you. 

My love for you is so strong that only 
death has power overcome it. If—which 
God in His n rbid—death should take 

) rst, then 1 with you 
you to 
dwell with you forever. 


rst, tk heart would di¢ 
My soul and my love would follow 
eternity, ther« 

Now the funny part of it was that 
al Sweden knew of this love. Oxen- 
stem and every diplomat in Stockholm 
had for years toiled, and schemed to 
bring about a marriage between Chris- 
tina and Charles. 

There was about the same opposition 
lo their union as to the acceptance of 
a billion-dollay legacy. Statecraft de- 
manded the marriage. The path of true 
lve not only ran smooth, but was 


steam-rolled and then carpeted with vio- 
lets. The whole world was in combi- 
nation to bring the lovers together. 

Charles and Christina knew all this 
perfectly well. They knew also that 
there was general rejoicing over the 
amazing fact that theirs was not to be 
the usual marriage of convenience, but 
an ardent love match. Yet what man 
or woman who has personal memories 
of divine insanity will sneer at the two 
youthful sweethearts for their pretty 
game of make-believe? If we smile 
at their elaborated efforts at camou- 
flage, I know the smile is kindly, not 
derisive. In any case, no one need 
grudge Christina her little hour in Ar- 
cady. It was short enough, this hour 
of hers, and it was the last she was to 
spend in that poetical bourne. 

For a while, the clandestine-public 
engagement continued, waxing ever 
warmer and more ideal. Then some- 
thing happened—to this day, no one 
knows what. 

A hundred conjectures—all of them 
mere guesses and all, perhaps, wide of 
the truth—have been made. The only 
fact really known is that the engage- 
ment was broken, and by Christina. 

She was not tired of him. She had 
not fallen in love with some one else. 
There is every reason to believe that 
she adored his memory to the latest day 
of her life. For she went at once to 
the council and 
lowed to abdicate the throne in Charles’ 
favor. She knew his cockney ambi- 
tions, you see. And by this supreme 
renunciation of her birthright, she was 
bestowing on him the highest farewell 
gift in her power. 

Oxenstiern and the rest were aghast, 
They refused to consider so mad a 
Christina insisted. They 
asked her reasons. She replied that she 
was weary of the burdens of state and 
that she She said, 
moreover, that she had resolved never 


demanded to be al- 


proposition. 


craved freedom. 
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to marry and that this resolve was un- 
shakable. 

The council still refused to grant her 
plea, urging that she had no right to 
desert her post, that she was necessary 
to Sweden’s welfare, and that Charles 
Gustavus would, in any case, be a most 
unwelcome substitute for her. 

Christina always had her own way, 
soon or late. She knew that if she 
were out of the running, the nation 
would be obliged to accept Charles as 
king. Therefore, she proceeded to 
make herself so obnoxious that Sweden 
would be glad to get rid of her at any 
price. 

As in everything, she 
task of getting 
zest that carried all before it. 


went at this 
unpopularity with a 

Among other details, she neglected 
most shamelessly every routine duty of 
statesmanship. She purposely made 
diplomatic blunders that lost for Swe- 
den much of its hard-gained prestige. 
She horrified the almost puritanic court 
by inviting thither a horde of men of 
doubtful character and of women con- 
cerning characters there could 
be no doubt. Debauchery took the place 
of scholastic The queen 
plunged into a double love affair with 
hés—De la Gardie and 


| 


whose 
asceticism. 


two foreign atta 
Bourdelot ind capped the scandal 


1 


grew more disgustingly slovenl 


ever. lo make matters worse, she 
adopted man’s attire and wore it on all 
possible occasions. 

It was at this time that she formed 
the embarrassing habit of breaking in 
on other people’s stories which con- 
tained ‘politely veiled equivocations for 
words by upplying the 
evaded word in a loud voice and in its 
form. This habit she later 


on her travels, to the 


unpt intable 


coarsest 


carried with her 


horror of her politer hosts in P 
Rome. 

Before you censure Christina, ag fhe 
world at large has censured her, forall 
this, stop to remember why she didit 
Remember, please, that it was a deli 
erate and prolonged act of throne sy 
cide for the sake of the man she loved 
and had lost. Perhaps, too, her min 
—which undoubtedly became more or 
less unbalanced in after years—had a 
ready been robbed of some of its splen- 
did poise by the unknown tragedy that 
robbed her of her lover. 

At all events, she was successful in 
reconciling the Swedish people to her 
abdication. She received permission at 
last to turn over the throne to Charles 
and to take herself out of the country 
whose idol she once had been. 

Clad as a cavalier, with her hair ait 
short and a gun across her saddle bow, 
and followed by only four servants, she 
galloped across the frontier into De 
mark. As her horse leaped the brook 
that formed the boundary line betwee 
the two realms, Christina waved her 
hat and yelled: 

“T’m free I’m free! I hope I shal 
never set foot in Sweden again!” 

For a while she traveled in Den- 
It was during this sojourn that 
1 queen heard of her eccen 
d Ived to satisfy royal 


( re | 
L 


mark. 
the Danisl 


pon 
upon 


Cl 1 journeyed 


to Hamburg. -Heré¢ little while 
she discarded male attire and appeared 
as Sweden’s ex queen. Into each large 
town she made a state entry in gorgeous 
costume, riding . with regal dignity 
through the principal street, amid the 
salutations and cheers of the crow# 
, or burgomaster, and cou 


Each mayor, . 
address which 


cil presented her with an 
he in turn received with queenly gm 
ciousness. 


Then, without the slightest warmimg 


‘> 
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she would make grimaces at the cheer- 
ing crowd, interrupt a loyal speech with 
3 loud oath or a rude jest, or burst 
into a peal of laughter. The reception 
over, she would wander from inn to 
inn among the peasantry until she was 
ready to resume her splendid state. Her 
restless spirit ever scourged her on. 

Finally she reached Rome—the scene 
of her greatest triumph. She swept the 
Eternal City off its feet. Her brilliant 
personality, in a land where women 
were held in subjection, bewildered all 
who came in contact with her. She 
dazzled the people by her wit, shocked 
them by her indiscretions. 

She had a strenuous love affair with 
Prince Colonna, which set every one 
agog. The balcony of her box at the 
opera was crowded with adorers, who 
looked on with delight at the ballerinas 
and exquisitely dressed singing girls 
from France whom Christina had in- 
vied to the city. The noblest heads 
in the house were turned by her charm. 

Her wild extravagance finally impov- 
erished her. She pawned her jewelry, 
quitted Rome, and drifted to France. 

Sweden came to her aid and replen- 
ished her purse. Thereupon, she re- 
peated all her extravagances. France 
entertained her royally. The Duke of 
Guise was assigned to act as her escort, 
and says of her at this time: 

“She has a well-shaped arm and a 

l I let 


. 4 
tr on? 
tTalgi 


bodice, 

Her 
lemise sh het skirt, which is 
ill-fashioned and She is much 
powdered and pomatumed, has men’s 
boots, and in point of fact has almost 
aman’s voice and quite a man’s ways. 
Though she is proud and haughty, she 
can be polite and even caressing in man- 
ner. She speaks eight languages, and 
our Academy and our 
Sorbonne together. 


chemise shows below 


awry. 


is as learned a 
Indeed, she is a 
very extraordinary person.” 

At Compiégne, the Queen of France 


fifertained her. Mademoiselle de 


Montpensier thus described Christina’s 
antics during the visit: 

“The queen swore like a trooper, 
threw her legs about, putting first one 
and then the other over the arms of 
her chair. She took attitudes such as 
I have only seen in the case of Trivelin 
and Jodelet, the buffoons. She would 
fall into deep reveries, sigh loudly, and 
then all at once come to her senses as 
if she had awakened from a dream.” 

None the less, Christina is credited 
with the brazen theft of mademoiselle’s 
lover, at Compiégne; a theft that may 
or may not have colored the Mont- 
pensier description of the royal guest. 

At Paris, Louis XIV. ordained a gala 
performance at the opera, in Christina’s 
honor. She sat well forward in the 
royal box, pipe in mouth, her booted 
feet dangling over the rail. These ec- 
centricities did not prevent a dozen fas- 
tidious noblemen from vying for her 
fickle favor. 

Out of the ruck of her adorers at 
this time looms the tragic figure of the 
Marquis Monaldeschi. Nature and cir- 
cumstances had not made him tragic. 
Fate was to do that. 

Monaldeschi was strikingly hand- 
some, brilliant, fascinating, a profes- 
sional lady-killer. He lost his sus- 
ceptible heart to Christina and wooed 
her with a fervor that did not go un- 
She made him an officer 
adding a 
situation 


rewarded. 
household; thereby 


respectability to a 


of her 
tinge of 
that stood in sore need of such a com- 
modity. 

But Monaldeschi was not content 
with his position, nor was he the only 
person discontented with it. Count 
Sentinelli—an Italian nobleman who 
had followed Christina from Rome and 
vowed he would follow her to the tra- 
ditional “ends of the world’”—was even 
less contented with Monaldeschi’s place 
as favorite of the hour. With true 
Borgian craft, he sought to undermine 


the marquis. He laid his lines and 
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crosslines with consummafe skill, pay- 
ing goodly prices for the testimony and 
alleged proofs he sought. 

When everything was ready, Senti- 
nelli sought private audience with 
Christina in the palace that had been 
set apart for her use in the French cap- 
ital. There he accused Monaldeschi of 
carrying on a desperate, if covert, in- 
trigue with another woman, and with 
making fun of Christina and of her 
love for him. He added, as an un- 
important detail, that Monaldeschi had 
sold certain state confided to 
him by her. 

I have said that 
lacking in vanity. A 
vain might well have 
fury by news that her lover was not 
only unfaithful to her, but was laugh- 
ing at her with his new sweetheart. 

Christina demanded proofs. Senti- 
nelli had them on tap, plenty of them. 
It was a time and country in which 
money could supply an unbreakable 
chain of evidence for murder—includ- 


secrets 


was not 
far less 


Christina 
woman 


been roused to 


lesser or 


had 


for any 
And Sentinelli 


ing the corpse—or 
greater 
money. 

Christina was She did 
not fly into one of her screaming, curs- 
ing, chair-throwing rages. She became 
Im. After a few 


ntinelli 


offense. 


convinced. 


all at once hideously ca 
terse mmand 


some of het 


ald 
room wii 
and with 

vanced to greet her. Then he became 
aware of the presence of Sentinelli and 
the others, and of the atmosphere that 
surcharged the place. A blind deaf- 
mute would have known that something 
was terribly amiss. 

With no show of emotion, Christina 
opened and ended the interview by an- 
nouncing to the dumfounded favorite 
that he had but 
life. 

Monaldeschi cried out in horror, beg- 


five minutes more of 


Ainslee’s 


ging to know what he had done tog 
serve such punishment. For answer, 
Christina struck him heavily acrogs the 
mouth with her gauntleted hand, bade 
two of her armed servants seize ang 
silence him, and then turned toa Priest 
—Le Bel by name—whom Sentinglj 
had brought thither. 

“Father,” she said, “I leave this map 
to you. Prepare him for death,” 

Without another glance at the strug- 
gling and panic-stricken Monaldesehi, 
she passed out into the adjoining dray- 
ing-room where, says a chronicler, “she 
gossiped light-heartedly with her le 
dies.” 

“Father Le Bel,’ the account cop 
tinues, ‘““was smitten with amaze, and 
he followed her to the drawing-room, 
where upon his knees he pleaded for 
the marquis’ life. She barely looked at 
the priest, turning away then witha 
laugh, and continuing her gossip. Mon 
aldeschi tore free from his captors and, 
pursued by them, dragged himself to 
her feet, beseeching her, by the wounds 
of the Savior, to have mercy. 

“*Kill him!’ she commanded of Ser- 
tinelli. ‘And do it quickly.’ 

“Then the butchery began. Before 
the marquis, in choked and anguished 
voice, had begun his last confession on 
earth, the count pushed him against the 
wall 1 struck the first blow. Mon- 


He clutched 


of wounds, tl marquis collapsed of 
the floor. A final thrust in the throat 
from Sentinelli’s sword, and the deed 
was done. While her former lover was 
butchered, and with his death cries m 
her ears, Christina stood in the near-by 
anteroom and joked of the latest court 
scandals, her gay laughter mingling 
with the cries and moans of her victim” 

All Europe was spellbound with hor- 
ror over the jealous woman's deed. 
She, however, declared that she hae 
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been within her rights and had executed 
a simple act of justice upon a traitor. 

Louis XIV. was more indignant over 
her usurpation of life-and-death power, 
which he claimed as a royal prerogative, 
than over the actual crime. He vowed 
he would have her beheaded as a com- 
mon felon. Lut Mazarin, his prime 
minister, pointed out that all sorts of 
international complications would fol- 
low. So the king contented himself 
with sending Christina a savage com- 
mand to leave Paris at once. 

He coupled this decree of banishment 
with a pietistic suggestion that she do 
penance for her sin. To which mes- 
sage she sent back this reply: 

“If Monaldeschi were still alive, I 
should not sleep to-night before seeing 
him dead at my feet. I have no reason 
torepent. I am in no humor to justify 
myself in respect to his death, which 
has become one of the pleasantest mem- 
ories of my career. All this clamor 
about him seems to me as absurd as it 
is insolent. Let the world think of me 
what it will. To me it is a matter of 
indifference.” 

This ended her court life. Driven 
forth from France, shunned by her 
former adorers, disowned by Sweden, 
which withdrew her pension, she spent 


lil 


the remainder of her days as little bet- 
ter than an impoverished outcast, de- 
fiant and impenitent to the last. 

As she lay dying, at the age of sixty- 
three, old adherents took pity on her 
and sent her a large sum of money. She 
spent it characteristically. 

“T will go out of the world,” she de- 
clared, “in a manner that befits me.” 

So she put the bulk of her cash wind- 
fall into a splendid mortuary robe and 
assured herself a regal funeral. The 
robe was “of white brocade embroid- 
ered with flowers and gold orhamen- 
tation, with trimmings and buttons of 
gold and with a fringe of gold around 
the hem.” 

In accord with the arrangements she 
had made, her body lay in state, sur- 
rounded by a thousand tapers and 
swathed in the mortuary robe. A crown 
was on her head and a scepter in her 
hand. 

“More than two centuries have 
passed,” says Thornton Hall, “since her 
crooked body was thus laid to rest and 
her equally crooked soul appeared be- 
fore her Creator. But-historians still 
wrangle over her memory. Her clev- 
erness and her fascinations are forgot- 
ten in the contemplation of the vices 
that made her the byword of Europe.” 


Next month: The Duchess de Polignac, Throne Breaker. 





P i SHE residents of Somerset were 
exclusive, and Somerset was re- 
stricted. As the aura of a resi- 

dential suburb brightens, that of the 

city dims in inverse ratio. The city, 
according to Somerset, was a noisy and 
malodorous sort of melting pot from 
which money issued to support people 

who didn’t live there. People who did 

live in the city were necessary parts of 

the monetary mechanism, distantly and 
vaguely seen as a mass, and not impor- 
tant. 

Aside from the 
there were a few millionaires and mil- 
lionaire aspirants who clung to the 
scene of their spectacular rise to wealth, 
still dizzy from the struggle and afraid 
to leave its whirl because a whirl was 
the only thing they knew anything about 
and its stoppage would result in a men- 
And millionaires, with na- 


mechanical 


cogs, 


tal vacuum. 

ture, abhor a vacuum. 
Somerset did not have any poor peo- 
ple, owing to the restrictions aforesaid 
lu and as foreign 


ions, 


and realty va 


mission hionable 


tion 
matters 
tiful. 
When the Rodman 
cream-stucco 


Sloans built their 
Spanish-mission home 
there, it was a happy via media between 
the modest bungalows on the one hand 
and the period houses glimpsed here 
and there behind their park trees and 
shrubbery, held 
sternly in subjection to nature and the 


Somerset didn’t 


suggestive of wealth 


like noise 
and frowned on the shout. 
Somerset homes blended, with imper- 


minor key. 
individual 


Leslie Huston 


lhe Man in Gray,” ete. 


By Ethelyn 


Author of * 


ceptible dividing lines, into one another 
and with the hills. They tapestried in 
soft pastels and restful greens out to 
the limpid emerald of the golf links, 
and even the motor cars purred very 
softly along the toolly oiled and tree- 
shaded that were like dim and 
lofty cathedral aisles. 
vine-draped cream of the 
Sloan home, the gables of Hugh Pren- 
\nne Hathaway “cottage” 
could be among the maples and 
elms. The garage of the Prendergast 
“cottage” was about as large as the 
cream stucco, but Somerset made very 
slight social distinction between period 
house and mission, between mission and 


roads 
From the 


dergast’s 


seen 


bungalow. 

Rodman Sloan was architect of many 
of the houses that drew fastidiously 
back into the seclusion of their shrub- 
bery, with their great, many-paned glass 
doors opening hospitably out on wide, 
shadowy porches and stone-flagged ter- 
races; their ivied porte-cocheéres and 
vered pergolas. He was 
1 point here 
of the 


haze 


rose-vine-embo 


swinging grave eyes 


ng silken swish 


tect 


could rest on the { 
and sweep of the back-thrust water, and 
where his gaze could lift, now and then, 
to the vast panorama that drew slowly 
range, unreal reality. 
restless, 


s 
1s 


nearer, a sort of 

Prendergast, g: talkative, 
the pale gold of | amber cigarette 
holder clenched between his flashing 
white teeth, would range up alongside 


for a brief running fire of banter, only 





Princes 


to swing off again toward the stern, 
halting in his erratic course for greet- 
ing, jest, a pregnant sentence or two 
concerning the fretful pulse beat of that 
temperamental thing of stratagems and 
spoils—the Street. ; = 

Prendergast lived—joyously. While 
he lived, to live fully, entirely—that was 
his creed. He was not a philosopher. 
He hated the reasons of things just as 
he hated results. Yesterday and to- 
morrow were not. Why, then, bother 
with the whence comes or the whither 
oes? 

Without looking for that unfound 
thing, the philosopher’s stone, he held 
its secret between his teeth as a jester 
Philosophy could teagh 
him nothing. He wanted to do what 
he was doing—live and laugh. Why be 
a philosopher when destiny had made 


holds a che T ry. 


of one a bobolink ? 

It will be understood, then, that Hugh 
Prendergast was popular. He shrank 
from the sight of suffering, and his 
hand went readily to his pocket, if that 
way lay alleviation. He was known to 
be “approachable”’ on all projects, so- 
charitable, belonged to in- 
and served on multi- 
tudinous committees. 

His frank good nature and cheerful 


cial and 
numerable clubs, 


were so 
hesitation 


willingness to be of service 
u 


) 
I 
1 
ly 
i 


uine that no 


obvio 


time 


In an era of matters matrimonial that 
displayed barometric conditions increas- 
ingly squally, Prendergast’s marriage 
seemed to be uniquely happy. Beatrice 
Prendergast was charmingly adaptable, 
which established her as socially pop- 
her hus- 
with 
Consequently 
the crucial tenth year 
of married life, where the ship. of Hy- 


8 


ar, and she swung in with 
band’s multifa: social duties 


ious 
delightful good humor. 


1 


they approache ] 
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men so frequently goes on the rocks, 
with gay serenity. 

When a novelist has carried his 
reader through eighty or ninety thou- 
sand words of trials and tribulations, 
with the laudable intention of making 
him forget his own woes for the time 
being, it merely means that the author 
has taken so many thousand words to 
tell you in so many word paintings 
things that, after all, are trite, com- 
monplace, and familiar. He but tells 
you, in an entertaining fashion, that we 
all have our troubles, that into all lives 
some rain must fall, that every closet 
has its skeleton, that each man carries 
his burden, that—oh, well, all the old 
adages that trip glibly off your own 
tongue when you are moved to state 
with resignation or exasperation that 
life is just one darn’ thing after another. 
And it is easier to agree with the novel- 
ist and the adage than it is to go dead 
against accepted conclusions and state 
the contrary, which happens to be the 
fact. novelist and the 
adage are both wrong. 

Hugh Prendergast was born of well- 
to-do and likewise respectable parents, 
rolled through institutions collegiate on 
oiled wheels, married the girl he wanted 
and the girl his parents and friends 
wanted him to want, and swam in finan- 
currents in the 


Because the 


cial as well social 


company of ates with unex- 
fell into s life were 
had 


His closet concealed noth- 


ior note and soothing. He 
no troubles. 
ing more gruesome than an array of 
fine raiment that was immaculately cor- 
rect and satisfyingly John Drewesque, 
and neither heart nor shoulders had 
ever known weight or shadow of bur- 
den. He tipped lavishly and was waited 
upon slavishly, distributed largesse with 
smiling carelessness, and was generally 
adored. And his wife was one of the 
best dressed women in her set. 
And of all Susan Sloan 


this was 
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thinking. The women of mid-Victorian 
birth are thinking. Magic laundries 
and telephones and electric cookers are 
giving them a chance to think. And 
things are happening. And one of the 
things is the sharp shaking and exam- 
ining—and disrespectful discarding—of 
ancient formule. 

Susan Sloan watched her laughing 
neighbor pass smoothly down the 
shaded drive in his purring car, and 
she called the adages, beloved of her 
ancestors, to the judgment bar, and she 
frowningly dismissed them as found 
wanting. 

“Rubbish !” 

“Who is, beloved?” murmured Mrs. 
Harriet Davenant, her aunt, who had 
few illusions and accepted the fact 
placidly. 

Mrs. Davenant was stretched grace- 
fully on a chaise longue, a breakfast 
service on a tea wagon was drawn up 
beside her, and she divided her atten- 
tion between wafers of golden toast and 
the morning papers’ latest scandal. She 
lived in one of the huge and ornate 
piles of stone and pressed brick that 
city folk call home, but spent a good 
deal of her time with her favorite niece. 
She was a widow, of comfortable in- 
come, and looked upon the passing show 
with interested, if unenthusiastic, eyes. 

“The Greshams have split. Little 
cat! I wonder how Tommy ever man- 
aged to pry her vicious little fingers 
loose at last! Dolly Cavendish has a 
baby. Still do have ’em occasionally, 
don’t they? We’re to wear trouserettes 
this winter. And yet men do fall in 
love with women now and then. I won- 
der why? Astigmatic, poor dears, I 
suppose. What’s the fly in your oint- 
ment this morning in _ particular, 
“honey ?” 

“The stupidity of things.” 

Mrs. Davenant lowered the paper to 
rest a critical gaze upon the slender 
figure in the window, and carefully dec- 


orated a bit of toast with some marma” 
lade. , 

“Growing pains, my dear. Life js 
made up of stupidities. That isn’t 
news, and you have gray matter in that 
nice head of yours, so you knew it. 
What of it?” 

“Next week we'll have been married 
ten years.” Mrs. Davenant lifted her 
eyebrows and pursed her lips. “So will 
Pren and Bee. They’re going to cele- 
brate at the country club.” 

“Yes?” ; 

"Te 

Susan’s fingers drummed moodily on 
the glass, and she stared out through 
the big trees at the gabled glimpses of 
the Hathaway cottage. 

“Well—and you’re not?” hazarded 
her aunt. 

Susan wheeled and sat on the arm of 
a big chair bright with rose-chintz cush- 
ions and frills. 

“We are not—no. I asked Rod [ast 
night if it were not time we did some- 
thing rather worth while. We've kept 
to the small functions always, and 
surely, after ten years, we ought to 
branch out a little—as the Prens do.” 

“And Rod?” 

“Rod said it would not be advisable 
—that if we started big things, we 
would have to keep up, and—oh, the 
old excuses of men—the uncertainty of 


business—troubled conditions—the war 


“All true, are they not?” 

“In the abstract—of course. But 
how does it affect people like us? We 
pay a little more for things, but we 
have more to pay with. The war doesn't 
change our way of living. Many of 
us are far better off. Pren got Bee 
her new car as the anniversary gift, and 
they’re going to have an outdoor bal 
masqué at the club. Hugh always does 
things in a big way.” 

Mrs. Davenant stirred her coffee 
thoughtfully. 

“I have not,” she spoke slowly, “4 
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great deal of respect for men in gen- 
eral, you know. They’re not a glowing 
success, as a sex. The sturdy oak seems 
to side-step the support of the clinging 
vine pretty frequently, and the half 
gods are becoming discouragingly ex- 
tinct. But I have a great deal of re- 
spect for Rod.” 

Her niece threw out her hands with 
a gesture of impatience. 

“Respect? Of course! But why not 
live while one lives? We have one car. 
The Prens have four. We give little 
affairs. The Prens 
have a hundred. We have a maid and 
aman. Bee has five servants. We live 
in this little doll’s house, and Pren has 
suites, and the 


one-dozen-guest 


a billiard room, guest 
extra bachelor quarters across the ter- 
race for their big week-end house par- 
ties. They are popular and attract all 
sorts of clever people—people who have 
brains—who do things. They enjoy!” 

Mrs, Davenant nodded. 

“They have, and they do, as you say. 
But isn’t the Prendergast income more 
than Rod’s ?” 

“No. Rod admits that it isn’t. But 
where they have changed with the times 
up with things, we have almost 

We have enough—oh, we’re 
comfortable, of course, and all that !— 
but people expect more than they did 

year Little card parties were 


and kept 


stood still 


fiddly prizes 
Now we 


ion il peo- 


ith littl 
] 
l 


ne +¢ he < 
, dancers 
lressed or undressed,” in mur- 
mured parenthesis from near the tea 
wagon. 

“Well, it seems to take the improper 
to stir our jaded senses nowadays,” re- 
plied Mrs. Sloan. “Pink and 
prisms went out with her Britannic 


teas 


Well, they 
ness from the 


can’t accuse us of aloof- 

fallen sisterhood, any- 
how,” sighed Mrs. Davenant piously. 
“You can’t tell the difference between 
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us and the demimonde any more, 
Jimmy Trent said the other night that 
those not-to-be-mentioned ladies were 
driven to it to dress with ultra*modesty 
nowadays, to attract attention. They 
can’t take off any more than we have 
already and have anything left to pin 
their jewels on.” 

She patted the brittle edges of the 
emptied shell in her little egg cup with 
the silver spoon, then turned her gaze 
back to her niece. 

“Low bridge, Susan! The tenth year 
is that which the locust hath eaten. 
The old order has passed away. The 
fervor of the honeymoon has flattened. 
We have reached the familiar gruel 
flavor of the every-day-a-week, fifty- 
two annually. And the deadly familiar- 
ity of soup has succeeded the hot wines 
of Tuscany. We hunt for the reason 
in each other, but there we are wrong. 
The flame has burned out—that’s all, 
and there’s no earthly use in crying 
about it. We can only cherish the slow 
glow of the bed of coals or grow fret- 
ful and lose that, too. Which are you 
going to do?” 

“What has that to do with Rod’s— 
overmodest tastes, let us say?” 

A rose flush of nervous irritation 
deepened the brilliant eyes that flared 
back in protest of the philosophic calm 
tranquilly loitering over the pretty sil- 
service. A 


ver toys of the breakfast 


beautiful sweep of ilver burnished 
Mrs. Davenat silken head a 


1 bound the 


silver 
coronel i l she ha 
rebellious passions and pleas of dead 
years. 

She looked at her niece now 
little wisely weary smile. 

“Merely that it is the something the 
female ferret in each of us seeks with 
blind tenacity, my dear young friend. 
We hunt 


find it, whether it’s the 


with a 


a something, and we can al- 
ways ‘other 
woman’ or the way he wears his linen. 
Rod is keyed in the minor tempo—he 
hasn’t the ‘grand manner’ of our spec- 
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tacularly popular neighbor. He made 
no pretense of being of that type when 
you married him. Why quarrel with 
destiny about it now?” 

=““Because I’m ten years older, I sup- 
pese—and have grown a little beyond 
the pink-tea-and-card stage.” 

“Exactly. And that peg will do as 
well as any other to hang a grievance 
om,” returned her aunt placidly. “The 
ten-year wife won’t be happy till she 
gets it. And the particular peg that 
threatens the machinery of the Sloan 
ménage with its sabotage could be 
worse, you know. There is neither 
wine, women, nor song about it.” 

“But it isn’t necessary!” cried Mrs. 
Sloan impatiently. 

“Neither is the other lady—but she 
happens,” agreed Mrs. Davenant cheer- 
fully. “Why not face the existence of 
‘this particular, and not tragic, peg as 
an annoying fact that might be much 
worse than annoying, and let it go at 
that ?” 

“You’re so deadly matter of fact, 
Harry!” 

“T don’t get excited over the calm 
facts of the universe, my angel, if that’s 
what you mean. What’s the use?” 

“But I don’t see why I should sub- 
mit to this absurd notion of living like 
semi-Quakers that Rod has. It’s non- 
sense !” 

“So is the other lady,” calmly per- 
“But the tired 
business man thinks she is necessary to 
make life endurable, et que voulez- 
vous? I can’t imagine what nine-tenths 
of the men see in the women they swim 
the Hellespont for, but it’s largely 
change of scenery. In Rod, you see 
the same old scenery. But why not be 
thankful that he’s not regarding your 
countenance with meditative eyes?” 

“Harriet Davenant! How perfectly 
hateful !” 

Young Mrs. Sloan’s lovely face grew 
a deeper pink with indignation, and her 
aunt laughed. 


sisted Mrs. Davenant. 


“Dear me! The cocksureness of yw 


P 


charming young matrons is very funny] 


Is Rod a St. Anthony? Helen’s face 
launched a thousand ships, but the men 
who were so enthusiastic hadn’t lived 
with her for ten years, honey.” 

“Haven’t you any belief in the per- 
manence of love?” Mrs. Sloan ex. 
claimed with strong disapproval, rising 
from the arm of the chair like an ac- 
cusing angel militant. 

“Lord, no!” Mrs. Davenant reached 
for more marmalade and patted its 
golden bitter-sweetness appreciatively 
onto a cube of toast. “But I don’t le 
it affect my appetite, you know. Oh, 
there are the exceptions that are proofs 
of the rule’—she waved the little silver 
paddle airily—‘‘but I always think of 
the intoxicated gentleman who had 
spent the night circling the fountain in 
the city park, and who wearily wept on 
the brass-buttoned bosom of the sym- 
pathetic policeman: ‘Sush a long 
shreet! Shame ol’ trees! Shame of 
bensches! Shame ol’ shenery!’ That 
is marriage, Susan darling—‘shame of 
shenery!’ The Venus de Milo, Sappho, 
and May Irwin rolled into one would 
become the ‘shame shenery’ after ten 
years of fifty-two weeks each.” 

“You were married twelve before 
Uncle Bob died. Was-he tired of you?” 
she was asked icily. 

“Shouldn’t wonder.” Mrs. Davenant 
dipped the slice of lemon out of her 
finger bowl and squeezed it on her fin- 
ger tips. “I never asked questions that 
might be embarrassing. Again, what's 
the use? So if he sought balm of Gilead 
for life’s bitterness in forbidden gar- 
dens, it was while I was looking the 
other way. And I always coughed be- 
fore I turned my head. Sensible folk 
do.” 


The bal masqué was a dream of love- 
liness transplanted from the Far East. 
The gold of the Occident bought the 
poesy of the Orient, and the splendid 
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moon that poured its radiance down on 
the rose glow of the Prendergast 
grounds, where silken lotus lilies and 
tiger lilies and orchids concealing a 
heart of light gleamed everywhere in 
tree and shrub, was not the cold lumi- 
nary of the Western hemisphere, but 
rather the queenly orb of an “Arabian 
Nights” entertainment. 

Mrs. Prendergast, as “the favorite of 
the harem,” glowed like the odalisques 
famed in poems of fire and passion and 
tragedy. From her jeweled, up-pointed 
harem slippers and thin silken trousers 
to the cap of fire gems with swinging 
chains of Eastern workmanship, she 
glowed and shimmered and _ glittered, 
' rouged to a ripe 
pomegranate blossom, laughed 
teeth of pearl, and her eyes, briljiant 
with their deft touches of kohl, flashed 
in alluring dare and defiance. 

Hugh Prendergast, as a harlequin in 
skin-tight checkerboard of silk mesh, 
with his short black satin mask and 
long, flexible sword, flitted here and 
there, the spirit of jollity incarnate. 
And the merriment waxed madder and 
faster as each hour brought forth new 
surprises and more beautiful inspira- 
tions. 

Hidden musicians kept 
pulsing to ever-new measures. 


arha ric 
ba Darl 


while her mouth, 


over 


the blood 
The 
drumming of tom-toms 
dull 
ind back the sw thing 
loosing the 
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throbbed with a sort of ferocity 


ns of dead days. Down 


in the city, those who labored slept and 
tossed, or panted in the fetid air of 
sweatshop or tenement. But here the 
favored of the world fed their jaded 
senses with all the seductive devices 
that wealth could summon and cunning 
evolve. 

It was grand, splendid, and bad, and 
it was transcendently: beautiful. From 
the heart of Mexican cactus had been 
distilled a syrup that filled the veins 
with the desert’s fire; the volatile blood 


of France boiled from the slender- 
necked bottle guarded in woven 
grasses; the mysticism of monastic ex- 
altation welled in the slow, sweet thick- 
ness of Benedictine liqueurs. All the 
rare essences of the earth’s fruits had 
been sought, to distill their magic and 
awake, for an hour poignantly sweet, 
dreams and desires that the pendulum 
of life daily wakes and kills—wakes 
and kills. : 

And the bacchanalian riot of the 
Prendergast fiesta found swift and 
sweeping answer in the silken-swathed 
and jeweled forms who ran and dipped 
and danced from light to dense shadow, 
and from shadow back to rose light and 
moonlight again. 

To-night was, and to-morrow was 
not. To forget and to enjoy—this made 
up the sum of life. While we live, let 
us live—the Prendergast credo wrote 
itself in letters of flower flame and 
breathed in the warm incense of wines 
that made of this night a wondrous in- 
terval in the dead grayness of life—a 
thing of mild, sweet phantasy and dear 
deliglit. 

The host had requested that even 
husbands and wives should not know 
each what the other would wear, and 
this stipulation had been regarded with 
appreciative delight. Consequently Su- 


san Sloan, 


a slim and vividly lovely 


1-fly, swept but an in- 


form 
a Dante whom the 
had stopped 
with a gay challenge. For Mrs. Pren- 
dergast’s restless eyes had found what 
her secret bribes had discovered for her 
—the Dante her Rodman 
Sloan, would impersonate. And her 
white, jewel-laden hand slid softly 
through the arm of the cloaked, loiter- 
ing figure. 


“Would you find your Beatrice, hon- 


different glance ovel 


+ Len Wen ‘ . fas “34 
unknown harem favorite 


neighbor, 


ored sir? May an unworthy butterfly 
show you the way?” 


At the low, mischievous whisper, the 
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grave lips-beneath Dante’s gray silk 
mask smiled. 

“Lead on, O gem of the seraglio!” 
he replied. 

“Then down this privét path and 
through the grove to the sunken gar- 
den, where tosses the fairy fountain. 
There, as the midnight tolls, may we 
wish, and the gnomes that live under 
the lilies where the waters sleep will 
bring our wishes to pass. Come, O 
Dante!” 

Down to the fairy beauty of the 
sunken gardens she led him and swirled 
her rainbow-hued draperies in a laugh- 
ing pirouette as she sank to a curved 
Roman bench of stone and tucked one 
of its silk cushions behind her. 

Her companion seated himself at her 
side and lifted his mask a trifle to let 
the cool night breeze fan his face. The 
day and its labor in his office had been 
long and hard, and he was weary—with 
the weariness that finds it difficult to call 
up the inner springs of gay nonsense 
expected for the hour of play. 

The cool quiet was healing after the 
bizarre strumming of strange instru- 
ments meant to disturb and quicken the 
pulses, and he closed his eyes thank- 
fully as the bending branches of the 
trees whispered their low “Hush, 
hush!” and the diaphanous mist of the 
fountain floated small vagrant 
ghosts around him. 


like 


“Remove your mask, Sir Dante! 
You are known, so you may as well be 
comfortable.” 

The low, laughing whisper had 
changed to her natural tones, and she 
whipped the small strip of satin from 
her own face with a little sigh of re- 
lief. 

“They are stuffy things. And all 
this’—she threw out her hands with 
a comprehensive gesture that took in 
the stretch of moonlit, drowsing gar- 
dens—‘‘is_ better that mad car- 
magnole back there, isn’t it?” 


than 


“Do we bore you, fair hostess ?” 
mured Sloan sadly. 

“Of course you do, collectively, 
Don’t be bromidic, Rod! You know 
you are bored to extinction yourself and 
would rather be at home with a good 
book. We go through this deadly 
round, whipping ourselves with noise 
and wine to try to make ourselves be- 
lieve that we are enjoying ourselves 
madly—and we spin like a lot of wired 
marionettes and cut our old capers in 
new forms and pretend we like it.” 

“But don’t?” 

“Of course we don’t!” impatiently, 
“We couldn’t go through its empty pre- 
tense if we didn’t drink a good deal 
more than is good for us. We drug 
our senses with wine to enjoy, then we 
drug them with chloral to sleep, and— 
next day pay the piper.” 

“And the doctor,” agreed Sloan, 
“Tt’s odd what hard work we do put 
in, chasing that bubble called pleasure.” 

“You don’t, very much. You get out 
of a good deal on one pretext and an- 
other. And I wish—I wish——” 

The jeweled bangles on her wrists 
slid together with a musical clash as 
she brought her hands together with a 
sudden, desperate gesture and leaned 
forward to stare down into the sleeping 
waters at their feet. 

Why, I thought all your 
they were 


“You wish? 


wishes were granted befor 


° . ° ” 
formed, you most fortunate of women: 


he said, a note of surprise in his voice. 

“Yes, because all our life is a bal 
masqué,” she answered wearily. “I’ve 
had ten years of the Somerset high 
speed with a ‘prince of good fellows,’ 
and none of you has the faintest idea 
that again and again I’ve tried to check 
it and get something else out of life 
besides tame and deadly tedious but- 
foonery. I’ve envied you and Susan be- 
cause you’ve kept out of the vortex. 
You’ve lived, while we've dashed 
through the years like a lot of clowns 
swinging painted bladders. To-night 


, 
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marks the tenth milestone, and it 
seemed to come over me—the hollow 
stupidity of it all—till I felt that I’d 
scream if I didn’t get away from the 
crowd where I wouldn’t have to act. 
What liars we all are, Rod Sloan! It’s 


become smart to be rude, just because 
we're so sick of each other and of the 
treadmill that never gets us anywhere. 


“My dear girl!” Rodman dropped 
a strong, quiet hand on the small ruin- 
ous fingers that were twisting a costly 
lace trifle into shreds. “You're tired 
out and your nerves are naked. Cut the 
whole thing for 

“I don’t dare!” The pretty, spar- 
kling face was now sullen, and she 
spoke dully. “Look what is all around 
us! Me and women sick of each other, 
scandals, coarse 


a while.” 


separations, divorces, 
dragging out of the family soiled linen 
delectation of the pub- 
lic' I hate that sort of thing with an 
exquisitely dreadful hatred. It out- 
rages every instinct of dignity. It 
makes us the common jest of our serv- 
ants, of vulgarians who envy us and 
who would like to see us in tumbrils 
while they shriek their insults, as they 
did in France. It’s not the canaille who 
are pulling us down now—we’re doing 
with our brainless, fever- 


for the jeering 


it ourselves, 
ish, blind extravagances and folly.” 


Sloan’s face was grim as he, too, 
stared down into the limpid sheet of 
water, hich the slim plume of 
its fine shim- 
mer, him! 
Susan’s lovely, dissatisfied face rose be- 
fore him—the girl who had married 
him ten years before and who now was 
asa stranger in the house. They had 
slowly drifted apart. Nothing had been 
said to make of that formless 
concrete But the 


mict in th 14 . = 
Mist in the ce er threw 


She envied Susan and 


vague, 
Shadow a thing. 
shadow was there 

And this laughing butterfly at his 
side, she, had learned that the 
glories pass—the “sic transit” with 
which destiny rubs out the happy en- 


too, 
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thusiasms of youth with a rough hand. 
Prendergast, gay and debonair, must be 
humored in his pagan love of life, ors 
their ship, too, would go on the rocks.s 

And so she laughed with painted lips 
and danced with leaden feet and wore 
her mask bravely the fifty-two weeks: 
annually 

Sloan laughed suddenly—a laugh not 
good to hear—and rose to his feet. 
Stooping, he lifted her by her two el- 
bows and held her aloft as easily as 
if she were a child, laughed again, then 
set her gently down. 

“°*Tention, company! It’s all mixed 
doin’s, this war we call life, honey! 
But let’s go on with the fight doggedly 
and trust there are Powers somewhere 
who know what it’s all for. Buck up, 
old man! What’s the odds?” 

The woman beside him clung to his 
arm for a desperate moment, her raised 
face white in the moonlight, in her eyes 
the danger flame of long protest. 

“Rod!” 

The whisper reached up to him, as 
reach arms that twine and cling, and 
Sloan looked down at her for a long 
moment, while his face, too, went white. 
Then he drew a long, difficult breath 
and gathered the small, fierce hands into 
his. And he down at her—a 
smile that was very tender, very weary 


smiled 


and sad. 

“Come, mavourneen. That way 
madness lies!” 

Her head fell forward till her lips 
rested against his sleev e, and they stood 
silently while the ghostly mist of the 
fountain swayed in soft filaments to- 
ward them and the heavy sweetness of 
innumerable roses made the night air 
lovely. 

Then she lifted her head and said 
tonelessly : 

“Yes, I know. Let’s go back.” 

Mrs. Davenant, who did not care for 
that sort of thing, had not attended the 


Prendergast bal masqué and had re- 
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turned to the city the day before. And 


it was the day after that she was sum- 
moned back again to Somerset. 

Prendergast, it seemed, had hailed 
Sloan on the way to the train and in- 
Sisted that he get out of his own car 
to help Prendergast try out the new one 
before they went into town. 

Perhaps it was the after effects of 
the ball, or something unfamiliar in the 
mechanism of the car,*or the speed 
madness for which Prendergast was 
noted—perhaps all three. But the too 
familiar happened, and when the crash 
came at “the devil’s.curve,” they were 
pinned under the car and killed in- 
stantly. 

After a visit of the family lawyer, 
a week later, Mrs. Davenant shoved 
aside the tea wagon, from which the 
legal luminary had been refreshed be- 
fore he bowed himself away, and looked 
at her niece reflectively. 

“The last act frequently presents 
Hugh Prender- 


surprises, doesn’t it? 
gast was the proverbial ‘prince of good 
fellows,’ splendidly liberal, lavishly gen- 


erous, lordly as to tips. He wanted the 
best in, and for, his house, and his guest 
chambers were usually occupied. His 
admirers did not reflect, however, that 
the princely reputation is a costly one. 
It’s easy to be generous. It’s delightful 
to sign checks in the sunlight of admir- 
it’s so unpleasant and stupid 
So Pren didn’t say it, and 


ing smiles 
to say ‘no.’ 
he was popular, and he had a delightful 
life and went out of it with a laugh, 
as he would have wished. He denied 
neither his friends nor himself anything 
within reach of his check book, and 
the kindly fate that presided over his 
destiny spared him the inevitable ac- 
counting, with the rheumatic joints, of 
old age. He lived, and he died, laugh- 
ing. And Bee is a beggar.” 

Trailing her black draperies over to 
a deeply carved mahogany secretary, 
she picked up a small morocco frame 
and looked down into the grave eyes 


that looked steadily back at her, 

was a dimness in her own eyes for @ 
little, but she tightened her lips till it 
cleared. 

“Rod wasn’t the spectacular kind, 
When his office people came over here 
in a body, and his janitor sat down and 
cried fluently into his Sunday hat, and 
that cub of an office boy came over 
with his mother, the char-lady, and 
frankly bawled while she told how Rod 
carried the whole family last winter 
when her husband broke his leg and 
the cub had a cold in his ‘bronical 
toobes,’ of course it ‘was news to us. 
We knew Rod was the kind that would 
be expected to do the decent thing, but 
he had not put himself out to draw our 
attention to the fact. And there was 
no particular fanfare of trumpets when 
Mr. Kimberley explained to-day in a 
matter-of-course way that you would 
have about three hundred a month to 
live on.” 

Mrs. Davenant looked out of the 
window to where the gables of the 
Anne Hathaway cottage showed 
through the trees. 

“Bee has a few relations who already 
look apprebensive and _ hold forth 
with passionate bitterness upon the 
criminal heedlessness of married men 
who don’t insure their lives, and casu- 
ally touch upon how difficult it is under 
present conditions to meet one’s own 
immediate obligations.” 

The thin, wise lips pursed thought- 
fully and the pleasantly even little mon- 
ologue went on. 

“Bee is about as valuable to a pro- 
ductive and efficiency-frantic universe 
as that butterfly out there. She’s not 
only penniless, but in debt. When she 
makes her exit from this particular vale 
of luxury and is no longer among those 
present, the club colony of Somerset 
will exclaim feelingly, ‘Poor, dear Mrs. 
Pren !’—and forget her in a week. Our 
friendships are not as deep as a well, 
and we insist upon being fed.” 











Turning from the window, she looked 
down again at the little framed picture. 

“While Bee is engaged in the joyous 
pastime of earning a living, you will be 
enabled to conduct yourself like a per- 
fect lady. Rod made provision for that. 
He wasn’t a prince—only a pretty de- 
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A choked sound came from Mrs. 
Sloan, as she sat with her head bowed 
on her arms, but her aunt did not turn. 
She lifted the little picture to her breast 
and held it there. And she stared out 
at the trees with eyes that did not see 
them—eyes heavy with the bitter lone- 






cent sort.” liness and dumb grief of old age. 



















A VOICE AT MORNING 


BEYOND the great frontiers of dawn, 
I heard the singing of a bird. 
O fluted eloquence! O word 
That from the harps of heaven was drawn! 






What rapture to the gates of light 
You brought when the last stars grew pale! 
Were you a lonely nightingale, 

Blown down the windy wastes of white? 






Or were you some ecstatic dream 
A child had dreamed and tossed aside? 
You floated on the ether’s tide 

As bubbles float upon a stream. 





You reached my heart at last. You bore 
A message from the distant spheres; 
You were a silver sound, like tears 

Shed by the saints or sad Lenore. 


You were the gospel of the day, 
The frozen wonder of the dawn. 
O lovely bird, sing on, sing on! 
Alas, all beauty fades away! 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


HASE was elated beyond dreams. 
C Yet he was not surprised, secure 
in what he thought he knew of 
women. Of course she had meant to 
surrender. It had been a strain, though, 
a big tug against the driving power 
of such a nature as his, to wait like this, 
supplicating. When she said, “I'll 
marry you in a month from now,” he 
kept silence for a moment or two, bend- 
ing over her closely as she sat on the 
lictle divan, scrutinizing her white face 
and the little secret pink lips. 

“She means it, this time?” he asked 
himself. 

He could not get her to look at him. 
She sipped her brandy and soda and 
Then, all at once, he 
threw his arms and kissed 
her jubilantly on the mouth. His face 
flushed deeper, from hair root 

“You mean that?” 

“I mean it.” 

“Tl jolly well see you don’t change 
that versatile little mind of yours any 
more!” He sat down, close against 
her. “You better now?” 

‘Better, thanks. I—I felt faint.” 

“What you been doing?” he 
asked, taking the from 
her. 

“Oh, just 
the club. | 
bassadors- 

“Whom did you go with?” 


remained passive. 
about her 


Ss to jowl. 


“Ir 
asked, 


had 
empty glass 
a theater, and supper at 
I had tickets for the Am- 
that new piece, you know.” 
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By May Edginton 


Author of “The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” 


“He That Is Without Sin," ete, 


“Why ?” she said willfully. 

“T want to know.” 

“Then you don’t deserve to be told” 
She looked around at him across her 
shoulder, a queer gleam in her eyes 
“I’m not married to you yet, Willie” 

“And until a month from to-day, any 
curiosity on my part about what you 
do is quite indecent, eh?” 

“You mustn’t dictate to me yet.” 

“May I after we’re married, then” 

“Tt’s not a question of ‘may’ o 
‘mayn’t.’ I know you will,” she said, 
very low. He saw her breast heave 
under the impalpable evening gown. 

“Well, I’m made that way,” said 
Willie, playing with her fingers, one 
by one, 


still for a long while, it 


She sat 
seemed to her, bearing his 
Mrs. Abbott’s footfall could be heard 


ending tl tairs, and he 


caresses, till 


sprang Uf 
to open the 

“Mother-in-law !” he called joyfully. 

She came in, graceful, effacing. She 
said: 

“Willie, it’s after 
will you go home?” 

Her manner was full of playful re 
buke; she put her two hands on his 
arms and stood shaking her head a 


him. 


twelve. Please, 


“In a minute,” he replied. “First, 
I must tell you that we are being mar 
The announcement 


ried in a month. 





























































was 













sprung upon me shamelessly. 
elessly !” 

ine was full of his chuckling laugh- 

ter, like a great, wise, wicked boy. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Abbott gasped cooingly. 
She peered round his burly form to the 
girl sitting on the divan. 

“Mother,” said Nance, rising, “I’m 
going to bed. Good night, Willie. You 
ought to have gone away long ago. 

She gave him, as she passed, just 
the tips of her fingers, which he kissed. 

Lover and mother stood looking after 
the girl as she went languidly through 
the doorway; they watched her while 
she disappeared up the next flight of 
stairs. Then Willie said, pleased, but 
grumbling : 

“She doesn’t give much away. She’s 
a riddle.” 

“Not to you,” said Mrs. Abbott, pout- 
ing. 

As she knew it would, that pleased 
him, in spite of his wisdom and his 
clear and cynical sight. His man’s 
vanity was like a stomach, wanting, at 
its regular hours, food. He kissed 
the lady’s hand, as he had kissed her 
daughter’s, and walked out, laughing, 
saying : 

“You credit me with knowing too 
much. I’m as wax in your hands— 
all of you.” 

She stood at the stairhead, knowing, 


1 her won mind, that, in spite of 
his ease, | brain was fuddling with 
a question that he wanted very much 
to ask before he went. And, sure 


enough, as she stood there repeating 
her light farewells, he stopped and 
turned, looking up with a hand on the 


banister. 


“I say, whom was she with to- 
night 7” 

‘I'm not quite sure. Girls don’t 
bother to tell their mothers these 


, 
things, 


! But I expect it was, Charles 
Seaton.” 


‘Why should you ‘expect’ it?” 
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“Oh-h-h ’ she said with a second 
pout, shrugging her shoulders. 

“Off to France soon?” said Willie, 
after hesitation, and referring to 
Seaton. 

“Any time, after this course is fin- 
ished.” 

“When’s that?” 

“In a day or two.” 

“And, equally of course, he may stay 
in England for some months yet?” 

“TI believe not,” said Mrs. Abbott. 
“He’s so anxious to go. He has asked 
to be sent.” She sighed and added, “I 
shall miss him.” 

“And Nance?” Willie muttered. 

“Oh, you’re jealous!” said Mrs. Ab- 
bott. “You're silly! Go away!” She 
did not answer him. 

He turned to go obediently, with a 
grin. But while he was still descend- 
ing the stairs, a taxicab pulled up out- 
side, and the doorbell rang sharply. 

“Willie dear,” said Mrs. Abbott, 
bending over the balustrade to him, 
“Bentley will have gone to bed. 
Would you mind i 

When Chase opened the door, Seaton 
stood framed against the moonlight 
without. 


“Hello!” 





said Chase. 

“Hello!” said the soldier. 

And for a moment they stood and 
looked each other up and down. 

Mrs. Abbott with them 
diately, between them, gushing: 

“Oh, Charles! You naughty boy! 
Why aren’t you in bed?” 

Seaton held a handful of.small mus- 
lin handkerchief, purse, and powder 
puff. 

“Miss Abbott dropped these in the 
cab, and when I saw them, I turned 
back and brought them at once. A 
purse, you see Perhaps she was 
worrying.” 

Mrs. Abbott took the things, with 
purs and protests as to their utter im- 
materiality. But Seaton and Chase 


was imme- 








Ainslee’s 


were still standing square, looking full 
at each other. 

“Miss Abbott was good enough to 
ask me to use one of two stalls to- 
night,” said Seaton easily. “I hope you 
don’t mind, Chase?” 

“Mind?” said Willie. “Not at all.” 

“Thanks. I mustn’t keep you. Good 
night, Mrs. Abbott.” 

“Here!” said Willie. “Wait!” His 
eyes gleamed. “Give me a lift, will 
you? I haven’t my car to-night.” 

“Pleasure.” 

Mrs. Abbott withdrew into the hall 
and warmed her foot at the dying fire. 
She watched the two men, and, as Wil- 
lie got into his overcoat, beckoned to 
Seaton to join her. He came in impas- 
sively. 

All pur, she said—for she was go- 
ing, for reasons too uncomfortable for 
her to admit, to give this young man a 
piece of news herself, before Willie’s 
triumphant detailing of it could take 
place in the cab: 

“It’s all decided now.” 

“What is decided?” 

“I’m stupid! Being a mother, there’s 
only one thing in my heart just now. 
I mean, of course, the wedding.” 

Willie joined them, trenchant, alert. 

“Within a month from 
stated. e 

Seaton leaned an arm on the mant« 
His big, booted foot rested 
curb; his short ble-| 


tall figure 


now,” he 


piece. 
the 
overcoat made his 
dwarfed 


appear 
massive. He even Willie’s 
bull strength. 

“Indeed ?” he 
did not tell me.” 

“It was only arranged after she got 
home,” said Willie candidly. 

Willie kept the keenest of his 
ceptions for women, but Margot 
bott, watching like a lynx, instinct with 
change in 
the young soldier. hot 
blood, the hostile fury, the natural war 


“Miss Abbott 


said. 


knowledge of men, felt the 
She sniffed the 


of brute on brute. And she ¢ 
restlessly : 

“These days, how 
are! How reckless! 
he do?” 

Suddenly she washed her hands of 
them both. She said, yawning; 

“Oh, go away! I do—oh, I do way 
my bed!’ 

But she stood there, warming he 
foot at the futile embers, till the dog 
was shut and the cab had driven away 
again, with the two men inside, 

It was a movement, a breath, a my 
tle above her that made her first look 
up. 

She saw her girl leaning out over the 
balustrade, staring down into the hal 
as if transfixed in that attitude. He 
head and shoulders emerged, shining 
from the duskiness of the landing 
abov e. 

“Nance!” 
moving. 

Nance replied, not «noving, either: 

“That was Charles Seaton!” 

“What of it?’ said Mrs. Abbott. 

“What did he want, mother?” the 
girl cried. 

Then Mrs. Abbott picked up the tt 
fles from the mantelshelf where they 
had been dropped and displayed them, 
with an effort at giving a ludicrous tum 
to the mutual tensity. 
if se, which you had 


said her mother, without 


119 
ly? 
1 
th 


cab 
1 
l 


; , 
n the stairs and 


handful. 
The older woman said coldly: 
“We had better both go to bed.” 
“T’m But did Willie tell 
him ?” 
“About the wedding being fixed? 
Certainly.” 
“What did he say?” 
little interest,” said 


clut 


going. 


“He showed very 
Mrs. Abbott, passing her daughter @ 
cend the stairs. “His head is full 
of France, of course.” 


Nance followed her mother 


Slowly 
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Mrs. Abbott’s door was 


upstairs. 
ll Here she paused to kiss 


reached first. 


her girl and utter a perfunctory “Good 


Nance, locking herself in her 


. ” 
night. 
dressed, upon her 


room, threw herself, 
bed, tearless, comatose. 

Here and thus, to her own morning 
amazement eight hours later, she slept 
heavily and dreamlessly. 

She breakfasted in bed, having un- 
dressed at seven in the morning and 
crept back between the sheets. Unwill- 
ing to face her world, she lay there, 
still wondering. 

While she was still there, Willie 
drove himself over to Regent’s Park. 
He had come to take her for a morning 
spin, and lunch, if she wished it, out 
in the country. He meant, further- 
‘more, to discuss plans and nail her in- 
tentions down to a date, promptly to 
be announced in the newspapers. It 
was Leila who received him in the 
green-and-amber room, where she rose 
from the letters she had been tapping 
out on a tiny typewriter. She smiled 
on him serenely, and as if she were 
thinking of other things. After she 
had sent the housemaid up to inform 
Miss Abbott of Mr. Chase’s arrival, she 
sat down to entertain him. 

She didn’t say, “Do you mind if I 
go on with my letters?” as a dutiful 
hireling should. She didn’t wish to go 
on with them. She said, almost at 

uld begin to tell her, 
as she saw he intended to do: 

“Mrs. Abbott told me, before she 
went out, that the wedding is fixed. I 
am so glad!’ 

“Why are you glad?’ he asked, 
studying her. 

He smiled slightly. She wasn’t glad, 
of course. No woman could be glad 
lo see another pass to her triumph. In 
his estimation, a wedding day, with a 
wealthy and quite a good sort of bride- 
fom, was a triumph that any daugh- 
ltt of Eve should pray for. But Leila 


once, berore 
1 


evaded him with pretty generalities - 
sincerely spoken. 

“One is always glad at a wedding. 
It means, surely, that two people are 
going to be very happy. And when 
one is very fond indeed of one of the 
two people, how can one help feeling 
pleased ?” 

“T say,” said Chase, “which of the 
two people is it?” 

“Tt’s quite unnecessary to say that 
I meant Miss Abbott.” 

“T wonder how you think of me.” 

She smiled without replying, and 
turned toward her typewriter medita- 
tively. He implored: 

“Don’t start that infernal 
again, there’s a dear girl!’ 

“Would you like me to go up and see 
if Miss Abbott is getting up? I think 
perhaps I’d better.” 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Willie, 
“Will you 
into the 


clicker 


opening the door for her. 
tell her I want to run her 
country for lunch?” 

She ran up, poised on ankles that 
were both slender and springy, to 
Nance’s room, knowing once more that 
he watched her. Finding Nance still 
in the initial stage of dressing, she 
asked : 

“Can’t I help you? 
your hair?” 

“There’s no hurry about anything, is 


I brush 


Shall 


there ?” 

“Mr. Chase has called.” 

“So I’ve been told.” 

“And he wants to drive you into the 
country for lunch.” 

“T shan’t go,” said Nance. “I’m not 
going to spend a whole day with him 
in the car. Please tell him so. But 
say—say Leila waited, and she 
added: “Say I'll come down to see 
him quite soon. I shan’t be long.” She 
proceeded listlessly with her dressing. 

Again Leila joined Willie in the 
green-and-amber room. He was walk- 
ing about, hands in pockets, rather 
thoughtful and patient, with one of 
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Mrs. Abbott’s exeremely good ciga- 
rettes between his lips. 

“Well?” he said, turning. 

Leila closed the door. 

“Miss Abbott doesn’t wish to drive 
into the country to-day. But it won’t 
be long before she comes down, if 
you'll wait, please.” 

“Oh, I'll wait!” he said peculiarly. He 
walked over to the window and stared 
out, hands in pockets. His back ex- 
pressed the anger of a balked man who 
hated to be balked even in small things. 

Leila took her seat at the desk and 
read letters. 

Quite soon, as she knew she would, 
she heard him behind her, and he was 
leaning near, an elbow on the desk top. 

“What are you going to do to-day?” 
he inquired in a brisker tone. 

“The usual things.” 

“Lunch ‘at the stores?’ 
twinkled. A faint chuckle entered his 
voice. “Why shouldn't you come?” he 
demanded. “The car’s ready—I’m 
ready. Nance has got no use for either 
of us to-day. | some 
one with sense and” 
—“well, with all you’ve got, to talk 
to. I’m busting to talk to some one 
Where'll I you up, 


” 


His eyes 


want some one 


he surveyed her 


to-day. pick 
please ?’ 
The girl thought much in a small 


’ 
ce time 


“Why not Why, 
know? You'd like it 
“Naturally I’d like a few hours’ mo- 
oftea come my 


I ould like 


toring. It doesn’t 
way.” 

“And I'd like it. 
saying.” 

“IT mustn’t do it,” said Leila, digging 
holes in the blotting paper with a pen- 
cil point. 

“Please!” he urged. “T’ll 
see Nance. You'll go out 
I'll meet you, pick you up, 


That goes without 


wait and 
‘shopping.’ 
and we'll 


Ainslee’s 


have a jolly time somewhere | 
Jove, why shouldn’t we?” 

Smiling, he looked at her. Sy 
smiling, she looked at him, Then 4 
small noise at the door made them 
start. It had opened quietly, an 
Nance was standing there. 

“Hello, darling !”’ said Chase, advane. 
ing. 

Leila bent over her typewriter, ip. 
serting a sheet. 

Nance met Chase without so much 
as a glance at the other girl. 

“So you won’t come out?” Chas 
complained. 

She said: “I’ve changed my mint 
I’m just going back to put on my hat 

get a coat. I’d adore a run into the 
country this morning.” 

For a second Chase stared; then he 
laughed deeply. Nance went out, he 
holding the door and watching her 
the stairs. Then he came back a step 
into the and _ looked at 
Her head was bent; he saw 
slow color had covered even 
Viciously 


or two room 
Leila. 
that the 
the strong nape of her neck. 
she rattled on the keys. 
“You women!” he said. 
She did not look around, but cor 
tinued her work with speed and pre 
cision. And soon she heard him go 
out, saying, “Oh, that awful clack? 
He waited about the doorway for 
Nan - I in I while she joined 
| over the 


vers drive 


“She heard!” she thought to herself. 
Sooth- 


“She's angry ! She’s jealous! 


ing to her vanity came the reflective 
“Can she be afraid of me” 

All morning she shopped; all the 
afternoon she darned house linen finely 
in a little odd room near the top o 
about five o’clock, 


question, 


the house. Here, 
Nance came to her and, finding her ef- 
and not willing to move- 
in the basket chair, perched her- 
ipon the edge of the table. 


S¢ onced 
one 


self 





aay gaae 
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“So you're back?” said Leila, not 
raising eyes from her darning. 

“As you see,” Nance uttered coldly. 

For a few moments the two girls 
Leila’s needle threading in 
industry. The 
autumn after- 


through the 


were quiet, 
and out with a delicate 
gray light of a failing 
noon dropped mistily 
opened window. 

As Leila would not speak, Nance 
did. e : 

“You are quite aware,” she said, 
“hat Iam going to marry Mr. Chase.” 

“In a month,’ Leila murmured in- 
differenily. 

“Do you think,” Nance said, “that 
it is suitable for you to receive invi- 
tations from him?” 

Leila smiled a little over her work; 
and from a frost, Nance became an 
iceberg. 

“I think it very unsuitable for Mr. 
Chase to give them,” said Leila. “In 
my position, I have to take such offers 
—and refuse them—as tactfully as I 
can. I don’t think any one can expect 
more of me.” 

“You infer that Mr. 
you?” 

“I really do not wish to infer any- 
thing so untrue and disagreeable,” 
Lala answered with dignity. 

For a little while the other girl 
leaned silently against the table edge, 
her nervous 


Chase pesters 


closing and unclosing 


ever lunched out with 


him?” she burst out. 

“Once,” said Leila, with a haughty 
candor. “That day I took a note for 
you, to be left at the Carlton. I lost 
the note—I am sorry—and had to wait 
for Mr. Chase. He could really do 
toless than offer me lunch.” 

“You think so? Then you are mis- 
aking your position here entirely !” 

Leila rose, moving toward the door. 
“And you're abusing it, Miss Ab- 


bott. 


Ina moment, before the other could 
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reach the door, shame prevailed over 
Nance’s anger. -She was quarreling 
over a man! Arguing, fighting, biting 
—because of the favors of a man! In 
arms against herself, she cried impet- 
uously : 

“Oh, forgive me, Leila, but 

Leila stopped as if placated, and sur- 
veyed her. 

“Surely,” she said with her effect of 
frank humility, ‘““you need not be jeal- 
ous of any one.” 

“T’ve been so worried, I don’t know 
how I feel.” 

“Has that 
you?” 

“Wh-what woman?” 

“That hairdresser, 
sen?” 

Nance pressed the back of her 
clenched hand swiftly upon her lips. 
They must not speak! But her eyes 
betrayed her. 

“What do you mean 
Andersen?” she faltered. 

“She has talked to me.” 

“She had no right to! 


” 


” 


woman been persecuting 


Chrysa Ander- 


about Chrysa 


I paid her 
not to 

“She said so. But I think she talked 
only to pump me.” 

“There’s nothing for either of you 
—for any one—to know. I was a fool 
—mad—to give her the money! I 
didn’t think what I was doing.” 

“She took it as an admission.” 

‘An admission of what said 
Nance, simulated indignation 
that gave the effect of stealth. 

“You don’t suppose I asked!” 

“Leila,” said Nance wretchedly, 
“you must hate me. I’m suspicious, 
unjust. But I feel just now as if 
I’m in danger of losing my whole 
world. I’ve Igst so much i 

She went away with a working face, 
and Leila remained behind unmoved. 
As her needle worked in and out, she 
repeated to herself, though: 

“You are mistaking your position 
here entirely—your position here——” 


with a 
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She walked up and down the little 
room, thinking. 

Dusk had fallen when the page 
bounded up the stairs and opened the 
door. 

“Miss,” he said with a smile, “I’m 
going out on errands for the mistress. 
Is there anything you want done?” 

She suddenly scribbled in pencil a 
little note, while he stood waiting. It 
was to Seaton, and she wrote: 


Dear Mr. SEATON: I have to leave here 
as soon as possible. I cannot stay any longer, 
and I want to be of direct use in the world, 
in the war. I want you to tell mg as soon 
as you can just what you think, from your 
observation, is the best way in which a 
woman can offer herself now. Yours sin- 
cerely, L. Dosson. 


She handed the page a shilling with 
the note. 

“Get that sent at 
trict-messenger office,” she said. 

He read the address, she watching 
him. He said nothing, but his eyes 
danced. 

He replied, “Certainly, miss,” 
went away. 

Leila was doing the table decora- 
tions, for there was a dinner party to- 
night, when she was called to the tele- 
phone by Sanders, the parlor maid. 

“Some one wishes to speak to you, 


once from a dis- 


and 


miss,” said the maid confidentially, 
She Leila Bentley, the 
page, address on 


the young housekeeper’s letter. 


smiled at 
had shown 


In a moment or two, Leila was speak- 
ing to Seaton himself. 

“Thank you for your note,” he said. 
“It interested me immensely. This is 
the way women need to get to work 
just now. Shall I write to you or come 
and talk to you?) Which?” 

She replied: “Letters are 
cumbersome way of discussing things. 
I feel-I want to decide something now, 
to-night. But you here. 
For one thing, there is a party to-night. 
For another——” 


such a 


can’t come 


“For another? Yes?” 

“Well, you know.” 

“Would you care to meet me some 
where, then ?”’ 

Leila smiled while she threw grat. 
tude, surprise, and hesitation inta, her 
voice. \ 

“It’s very kind of you, if you ca 
spare the time. I don’t want to wast 
your time.” 

“Rot about wasting my time! Yours 
is of value, too. Will you meet meg 
Pagani’s? That is pretty handy for 
you.” 

“Pagani’s, at 
Au revoir.” 

As she hung up the receiver, Sanders 
passed out from the dining room, smil- 
ing sympathetically. 

“I hope you will have a very nice 
evening, miss.” © , 

Looking after the girl, Leila had fe- 
lowship in her feeling. She, the house 
keeper, and Sanders, the parlor maid 
—they were not so unlike in their cit 
cumstances and opportunities. Each, 
to meet a young man, must go out into 
the crowded town. Not for them snug 
intimacy, quiet privacy, of green-and- 
amber rooms. Nor could they meet 
him in the amenities of such a dinner 
table as just now they had, been deck- 
ing. They must go out into the crowd. 
They were waifs without dignity, fol 


eight? Thank you 


lowing the romantic star. 
She finished all her work with dis 


Seaton at Pagani’s at 


patch, ind met 


eignt. 

She had a coat and skirt, and a little 
quiet hat, and looked the woman of 
business, but with the appeal of fresh 
youth. And she knew, by his look, that 
he approved her, admired her quietly 
for cutting her path alone through the 
He was kindly, selicitous 


rocky world. 
She was im- 


in the ordering of dinner. 
patient, though she did not show t% 
for the first services to be over, that 
she might begin. 


After all, he began, helping her: 
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“You look very, very serious to- 


. ” 
night. : 

“T am very, very serious.” And, 
smiling at him, with her chin up, she 


added: “I’ve lost my job.” 


The young man was grave instantly, 
sympathetic and the least trifle embar- 
rassed. He didn’t want openly to pity 
so courageous a girl, yet pity her he 
did from the bottom of his heart. He 


thought : 

“She doesn’t want me to condole, 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“You're giving up your job?” he said 
at last. 

“Actually, I believe I can put it like 
that.” 

“I think it is a good thing, in the 
social interests. I mean, surely an idle 
woman can order her own house. And 
you—you can do something very much 
more worth while.” 

“Yes, yes.” But she wanted, and 
meant, of course, to tell him everything 
connected with the probable giving up 
of her position, because it was a story 
that would appeal to a man, make a 
man think: 

“What a darned shame! What in- 
justice a nice girl on her own must 
endure!” 

So she went on: 

“It isn’t that I so much mind going, 
but the particular reason for it——” 

She swallowed hard, and a genuine 
flush rose in her face as she remem- 
bered again: ‘You are mistaking your 
position entirely.” 

“I'm feeling so sore!” she said. “So 
angry! It’s such an ordinary little 
contretemps that the telling will bore 
you, but I am so angry that I want 
to tell some one.” 

“Really, I appreciate it that you feel 
you can tell me.” 

“Oh, it’s such an ordinary story! 
The kind of story every girl earning 
her own living can tell a hundred times 
over! I’ve tried, you know—to efface 
myself, not to speak—lest I’m spoken 
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to, a horrible sin in the eyes of em- 
ployers! But, of course, in a way, 
people who come to the house always 
regard a girl like me as fair game.” 

Seaton nodded; She hurried on: 

“Of course, you—you know, I mean 
men when I say ‘people.’ ” 

“Yes,” he said. .““What a shame!” 

She told him the episode of the lost 
note and the Pall Mall lunch. Em- 
broidering Willie’s perfunctory atten- 
tions skillfully enough, she passed on 
to the incident of the morning. 

“It’s so ordinary,” she apologized, 
“it’s hardly worth telling. It’s the sort 
of thing, of course, that one experi- 
ences a hundred times. One gets hard- 
ened to all sorts of things. Really, it’s 
scarcely worth telling at all.” 

But she told it, to its end; garnished 
a little here and there where it was 
weakest; till what she had said and 
what she hadn’t said, together, made 
a little tale that gave the young soldier’s 
mouth a firmer set and brought a steady 
shine to his eyes. 

He envisioned Chase as he had seen 
him the night before, standing in the 
hall, gloating somewhat too openly over 
the nearness of his approaching mar- 
riage, bull-necked, red-faced, overin- 
dulged. And quickly there rose before 
his eyes, before he could dash it away, 
the vision of the other contracting party 
to this So slim, so pale, pure, 


soft the 


1 


union. 
girl stood in his mental 
sight that he struggled hard with a 
feeling, a sick, cold feeling, before he 
could crush it and listen agaifi to Leila, 
who was saying: 

“She was awfully angry. You know 
how fond I am of her. She is so sweet. 
But she accused me—and she taunted 
me. I suppose she was right to do it 
if she really believed—— But it 
rankled badly. When one knows that 
everything one has done and said and 
thought has been immaculate, it does 
I just lis- 


and 


rankle. I couldn’t argue. 
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tened. She said I was mistaking my 
position entirely.” 

Seaton smiled. 

“It takes a woman,” he said. “In 
the case of men, one good fellow 
doesn’t insult another good fellow. By 
Jove!” He sat and thought. 

“You quite see I can’t stay there?” 

“Oh, it’s impossible. It’s no wonder 
you want to get away—and quickly !” 

“Thank you. We won’t speak of it 
any more. I shall go away, after the 
usual term of notice, But now you’re 
going to tell me what I ought to do.” 

“What do you want to do?” 

“T’m qualified for nothing at all.” 

“By Jove! That’s a stumblingblock. 
Because it'll make everything seem 
such drudgery. You'll take 
some entirely unskilled job, you see, 
and work up.” 

“I’m not afraid of anything.” 


have to 


“How splendid you are!” 

Her eyes regarded him speculatively ; 
they were so deep and grave that they 
caught his earnest attention. Her 
mouth and chin were strong; her neck, 
her hands She was a 
woman full of power. For a moment 
he found himself leaning to her in 
spirit, groping out to see if she had 
anything to give. She felt this, and 
she smiled at him her smile that seemed 
to have all the deeps in it, and she 


were strong. 


asked, low: 

“Yes? What is it 

Her were like an an 
some question,he had thought, but had 
not asked. So far he had hardly 
thought it, but now he began to search, 
to clothe it. 

“There’s been one thing,” he said, 
meeting her, “that I’ve been very much 
afraid of. I’ve afraid that all 
women are light, base, rotten at the 


words wer to 


been 


core, without heart to risk anything, 
least of all themselves. So it has helped 
me to meet you.” 

“I—I’m glad. 


“It has partly restored my 
about women.” 

“You've been hurt.” 

“Can you see it?” he said, wincing, 
“Surely I’ve no scar.” 

“Forgive me. <A _ girl who goes 
through life as I have——” 

“That’s it. You understand. You'ye 
learned how, if you weren’t born with 
the instinct. Yes, you help me.” 

“And I asked you to help me!” 

“Perhaps we shall help each other.” 

Leila’s heart beat thick as she sat 
there, eyes now downcast, lips pressed, 
Seaton’s own words suggested to him 
others. He said, very slowly: 

“One does things swiftly nowadays, 
It’s the only way. There may be 9 
little time. never 

He looked at her—dquiet, brave, and 
reliant, the, woman for the times. 

“Fools don’t help a man much these 
days,” he said, and smiled. 

He stretched out a hand and laid 
it on hers. They had a corner table, 
a little withdrawn. 

“Leila,” he said, “you want some 
work to do. Will you marry me?” 
She gasped, so real was her aston 
ishment at the quick culmination of 
the thing she had been, perhaps, work- 
ing toward. 

“Why? Why ask me?” 


“Because you are brave and true and 


One knows.” 


ay you 

I will love you, and 
you'll love me some day. I ask you 
just this: Will you marry me? I 
think I’d like to go out there leaving 
behind me one woman who decently 
cared.” 


al ve 


you 


She had not replied. 
He went 
“You'd be provided for. I'd like that 
thought, You, woman who 
works her way and holds up her head 
and keeps her hands and heart clean 
I’d like the thought that Tf 


on: 


too. 


always 
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left you all I have, given you all I 
am, if——” 

“Oh, don’t!” 

“Well, it’s a pretty definite ‘if.’ I’d 
rather have you for my widow than 
any other woman I know for my wife. 
Put it like that. Now, Leila, be ®rave 
enough to answer.” 

She looked him in the face and re- 
plied softly : 

“T’ll marry you.” 

He pressed her hand. 

“Trust me,” he said. “We’re both 
lonely people. We’re both, apparently, 
been knocked pretty hard, at times. 
Trust me, though.” 

She knew that he had no passion for 
her. Her own heart was full of grati- 
fication, relief, and a hot, tingling sen- 
sation of triumph. And she was think- 
ing subconsciously, “It’s all over—the 
hardships, the servility. I shall be a 
rich man’s wife.” Returning his look, 
she knew, also, that she, or any other 
woman, might trust this man till death. 

‘Tl be good to him,” she thought 
with a flash of justice, almost of com- 
punction. 


Leila reentered the house at Regent’s 
Park at ten-thirty. She heard the 
voices of guests behind the 
door, speaking fragmen- 


tarily, intermittently, 


dinner 
drawing-room 
with long spaces 
y were probably play- 
sanders, the pat 
the hall. 

1 have had a pleasant eve- 
said the girl, smiling with 

a hint of conspiracy. 


ing, miss,” 


“There is no conspiracy, no subter- 
fuge, any longer, about me,” Leila 
thought with a little swell of elation 
her breast. Looking at the maid full, 
she replied, “Thank you,” and added, 
lor she wanted the whole household 
to know as soon as might be, “I am 
engaged to be married, Sanders.” 

“Oh, miss! I’m sure I congratulate 


you. May I tell sentley, miss?” 
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“No,” said Leila, “but you’ll tell him 
all the same.” 

She was on good terms with the 
Abbott servants. She laughed. 

“Well, miss, it’s so hard to keep an 
secret, miss. Is it—Mr. 
Thompson or Mr. Seaton, please, 
miss ?”’ 

“They know everything,” Leila 
mused, recalling the one occasion when 
the youthful Mr. Thompson had enter- 
tained her at tea at the Criterion. “How 
do they do it?” 

“Tt’s Mr. Seaton, of course, 
ders,”’ she said aloud. 

“Thank you, miss,” 
roguishly, disappearing to 
regions. 

Leila went up to her cold, small bed- 
room and lighted the one gas jet. In 
her desire for prettiness, she had hung 
over its bald white globe a square of 
rose-red silk, to give her room a cozy 
light, such as.the other women’s rooms 
had. Under this kind. glow, she re- 
garded herself in the mirror, taking 
off her hat and ruffling up her crushed 
hair. 

She was handsome, lambent with her 
victory. Her face had already softened 
as if by miracle. It had even now lost 
its questing look; a look that had some- 
and she knew it—repelled men 
before she could quickly veil it. 

“Not n 


to herself, casting a contemptuous look 


San- 


said the maid 
the back 


times 


uch more of this!” she said 
around the room. 

Setting the door ajar, she lingered 
about, listening for the departure of 
guests. They left about eleven, and 
she heard their chatter receding down 
the stairs. There sounded to her up 
the well of the staircase Bentley’s re- 
spectful “Good night, sir. Good night, 
m’lady.” And then he gently closed the 
front door. 

She ran down to the first floor and 
opened the drawing-room door. 

The three of them were there—Colo- 
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‘nel Abbott talking to Nance, and Mrs. 
Abbott gathering together, with her 
keen sense of economy, her bridge 
markers. All three turned to look at 
the intruder, who stood on the thresh- 
old, incongruous in morning dress. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Abbott crisply. 

The lady meant nothing crude or 
harsh, nothing in the nature of a snub, 
but her sharp question, as to a rather 
ubiquitous dependent, braced Leila to 
a joyous hardihood, heartened her 
mightily. Preparing to taste a keen 
enjoyment, she stepped in quietly. 

“May I speak to you a moment, 
please, Mrs. Abbott ?”’ 

“To-night ?” 

“Tf you do not mind.” 

“Then speak here. You may con- 
sider me alone.” 

“Thank you,” said Leila. “I wanted 
to tell you—and I wanted it to date 
from to-night—that I must leave you 
in a month. I think that is the proper 
term of notice.” 

Colonel Abbott turned away, but his 
wife exclaimed instantly: 

“Oh, how extremely vexing! You're 
not satisfied here? How can one please 
people nowadays? 

Nance, advancing .a step, with a 
flush all over her white face, began: 

“Oh, it is because— But _” 

Her looked her, 
saying coldly: 


” 


mother askance at 
How silly!” 
Leila answered with sweetness: 
“Thank you, Miss Abbott. Please 
don’t think that. Don’t concern your- 
self. It is not because of anything you 
said, any mistake you made about me. 
But I am engaged to be married.” 
The three people took the announce- 
ment in different \bbott ex- 
claiming jovially, “By George! That’s 
always a nice piece of news, eh, Mar- 
got?” the women standing silent, look- 
ing at Leila. 
Nance drew a long breath. 


“Is there a mystery? 


fashion, 
gi 


“Who is it?” 

And Mrs. Abbott, regaining he 
pleasantness, echoed: 

“Yes. Come, this is exciting! Who 
is it?” 

“T am engaged to Mr. Seaton,” Leila 
replied as pleasantly. 

“To Seaton!” Abbott exclaimed, and 
over her head, involuntarily, he looked 
at his wife. 

Leila saw the look. 

“The insolence of these people!” she 
thought. ‘They think—they think he’s 
a fool! I’m little better than a house 
maid in their eyes.” She regarded 
them remotely. 

“You are engaged to Charles 
Seaton?” said Mrs. Abbott slowly. 
“How—how extraordinary!” 

““Extraordinary,’ Mrs. Abbott?” 

“Yes, extraordinary. You are such 
strangers. You must really tell us and 
satisfy our tremendous curiosity. Was 
it love at first sight?” 

Nance made a funny little sound, at 
which Abbott looked at her sharply and 
moved nearer to his girl, with a puz- 
zled frown cleft between his brows. 

“Oh, how can I know?” said Leila, 
fluttering rather cleverly between de 
precation and daring. “Yes, perhaps 

I suppose it must have been.” 
you had met him in the park 
other Nance 


suddenly, in a rather loud and la- 


it was. 
“You 
and place outside,” 
said 
bored voice 
“Met him in the park!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Abbott, reddening under her pow- 
der. And she looked her angry, umt- 
spoken thought: “What an impudent 
thing for my housekeeper to do! To 
meet one of my friends in the park!” 
“Excellent strategy on  Seaton’s 
part,” said Colonel Abbott gallantly. 
“T commend the—the—lucky fellow.” 
It seemed to him, indistinctly, that 
somehow his womankind were behav- 
The behavior of 
women to each other! And.a fair game 
was a fair game. What was so wrong? 


ing a little like cads. 
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The girl—she wasn’t such a bad sort. 
He began: 

“T suppose he’s going to rush you. 
A wedding before he goes out, eh? A 
war wedding, with the usual——” 

He heard his girl utter in a faint, 


slipping voice: 
“Father, I—I feel—awfully 
He wheeled in time to catch her as 
she dropped forward, with a total col- 


” 


lapse of every inch of her. 

“My dear child!” Mrs. Abbott cried, 
springing forward. 

“Stand away!” said Abbott in a dry 
voice. “She’s fainted. Been overdoing 
it, of course.” He said it firmly, pro- 
tecting her, though a certainty, heavy 
and sorrowful, had fallen like a bullet 
“Been rushing about, 
Absurd! Where’s 


into his brain. 
sitting up late—— 
the——” 

It was Leila, competent, sweet, who 
already had the brandy glass at the 


girl’s icy lips. 


XVII. 


Mrs. Abbott told Willie Chase next 
morning of the tiresome thing that had 
befallen. She telephoned him so early 
that he was yet in his bath, but she in- 
sisted that he should get out and speak 
to her perso 

He 


“lL 


CHAPTER 


l e and an infernal 
and 


one else can 


draft blowing. Wet and miserable 


cold, not for you or any 


I converse amiably.” 

“Nance is quite ill,”” Mrs. Abbott re- 
plied. 

“Nance—ill !’”’ 

“She fainted last night and is going 
to stay in bed this morning.” 

“Why did she faint?” 

“How do I know ?” said Mrs. Abbott, 
after a hesitation that Willie read like 
an open pagt 
se 


‘Right!” he exclaimed in a hurry. 


“T’ll be round in an hour if I may, 
to inquire.” 

When he came, with flowers in one 
hand and a box of super-bonbons in 
the other, Mrs. Abbott received him 
in the green-and-amber room. She 
kissed him on both cheeks, for he was, 
of course, so soon to become her son- 
in-law, and she was a woman who 
kissed easily. 

She sat on the divan, brooding a lit- 
tle, effectively. 

“Isn’t life tiresome?” she exclaimed. 

“It’s a good old game,” said Willie. 
“But some people, women especially, 
Is that it? Have 


can’t bear to lose. 
you lost a point?” 

“Oh, at my age,” she said deceitfully, 
“what do points matter?” * 

“They matter fiercely. They matter 
more ’n’ more till you’re seventy.” 

“What a horrible reflection!’ said 
the lady. “Is there no peace?” 

Willie knew the kind of reply she 
liked, and made it. 

“Do you expect to be given peace 
he - said. “You’re too attractive, 
mother-in-law.” 

Irrelevantly, she exclaimed: 

“Miss Dobson—my amanuensis— 
you’ve noticed her?” 

“Just noticed her,” said Willie with- 
out a twinkle. 


2 


engaged to Seaton.” 
10d!” said Wi 


tt 1 ertwined her 


‘She’s 


1 


Charles 
llie 


hands 
viciou 
Willie bu 

“Clever girl!” he said. 

Mrs. Abbott looked at 
faint and stony distaste. 

“No wonder you're sick!’’ said Chase. 

“Willie!” 

“You can’t deceive me, mother-in- 
law. Why not realize it and be more 
confiding ?” 

“T have 
forty, one hasn’t.” 

“Tt’s your own fault, then.” 

“TI assure you, if it were so, I would 


Ly. 


st into a regardless laugh. 


him with a 


nothing to confide. After 
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be simply charged with secrets that I 
couldn’t tell my husband.” 

“Has this feller Seaton got 
money?” Willie asked. 

“Quite a lot, I believe.” 

“Good thing!” said Willie, reflecting. 
“T’ve often thought that girl would take 
the shine out of half the women in 
town if she were decently dressed.” 

“You've ‘often thought!’ ” 

“Well, well,” said Willie, “I’ve got 
eyes. “The better to see you with, my 
dear,’ as the wolf said. I’m glad to 
have eyes, with the prospect of such 
a pretty mother-in-law.” 

“Oh, Willie! Ill never trust 
again!” she said very petulantly. 

He laughed, deep and chuckling. I 
neath her still thick lashes she regarded 
him wisely. Then she took his hand. 

“Tell me,” she said, with a sigh, “‘is 
the girl really so attractive?” 

How he laughed! She delighted him 
hugely, and he never minded letting her 
know it. 

“Very,” he nodded. ‘Ask Seaton.” 

“T suppose you think,” said she, “that 

mind this engagement.” 

“Don’t you?” 

Bentley came and announced: 

“Sanders says Miss Nance wishes to 
see you for a moment, ma’am, if you 
could go up.” 

“Just a little minute,” Mrs. Abbott 
said to Willie, his hand affec- 
tionately. She went out with the walk 
of a girl, Bentley holding the door. 

3entley’s eye had been on Willie, and 
The page lin- 


any 


you 


3e- 


pres ne 
pi ng 


he had caught his look. 
gered a second, inquiring, and Willie 
beckoned, with a nod. 

When the lad was close, he said cas- 
ually, but in a low voice: 

“T say, find Miss Dobson and send 
her here quickly, will you?” 

And he sat on the divan, reflective, 
smiling, till, in the space of half a min- 
ute, the door opened to admit Leila, 
letters in hand. She hovered on the 
threshold, seeing Chase alone, but he 


sprang up, drew her in, and closed 
door very softly after her. 

He kept her hand, looking into her 
face. 
With admiration, tempered by 
amusement, he said: 

“T have to congratulate you.” 

“Thank answered de. 
murely. 

“You’ve taken us all by surprise,” he 
said. 

She stood there, grave and preoccu- 
pied, with the sheaf of letters, 

“Won’t you—er—sit down?” said 
Willie. 

“Thank you, no. I came here expect- 
ing to find that Mrs. Abbott wanted 
Bentley didn’t say who sent the 


you,” she 


me. 
message.” 

“Indeed?” said he, with _ levity, 
“What an excellent and conscientious 
girl you are! Do you always think of 
your duty? You will, by the way, soon 
be leaving it now, I suppose?” 

“Very soon, to be married.” 

“Can’t you show a pretty excitement 
over the prospect?’ 

Stagnant in her mind, yet ready to 
lift and move when time for action 
should be revealed, was an impression 
of herself as an angler, with two big 
fish in the stream, uncertain which to 
play and land. 

“Why should I?” 


ime ¢ loser and 


she replied. 


Chase « said, with an 


, . 1 ‘ aa 
urgent look 1n his twinkling, keen eyes: 


urg 
“Took here, I’m interested in people, 


women especially, and what you said 
struck me, 


the other day at lunch 
rather. I thought it was very—ef— 
nice—fine and all that. You remember 
it? About liking to work—preferring 
it until the only man in the world came 
along? You didn’t expect to find him 
so quickly, eh?” 

After hesitation, which he marked as 
she meant him to, she answered: 

“I didn’t expect to find him quickly 
—n0.”” 

“But now you’ve found him?” 
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She made no reply. Her silence was 
effective; it seemed impressed by the 
unutterable things behind. 

“Seaton is the right man?’ Chase 
continued, reflecting, looking at her 
with a glance part scrutinizing, part 
chaffing. 

She went toward the door slowly 
enough for him to have time to inter- 
cept her. He cast another ‘look at her 
face, and saw her biting her lip hard. 

“Are you doing it just to get away 
from this awful drone work, this in- 
fernal slavery?” he exclaimed. 

“Why do you ask?” she replied re- 
luctantly. 

He put his hand on her wrist and 
said: 

“Why, I admire you so—your pluck, 
I'd like to see you do the 
He’s a good 


your grit. 
right thing for yourself. 
feller, | hope, eh?” n 

She snatched her hand away and put 
it behind her back. Willie liked that, 
somehow. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” he said, smiling. 

“IT must go, Mr. Chase.” 

“Oh, why? Please don’t! Wait a 
minute!” He was eying the traces of 
agitation which she was allowing to slip 
through the of her face. 
“Something happened here,’ he 
guessed, “to make you make up your 
mind very quickly.” 


control 


” 
case, 


l 
| 
1 
} 


, primed to in- 


ask. And I’m a 
you know. 


despotic sort of chap, 
Come, my dear girl, tell me.’ 
“I can’t tell you.” She averted her 
eyes. 

The manner of her reticence gave the 
man his clew. 

“Look here!” He moved closer. 
They haven’t been saying anything to 
you about your lunching with me—all 
that? Eh? Have they 2” 

Her silence acquiesced. 

“By Jove!” he 


cried. “What a 


“So you're 
I don’t 


He cogitated! 
and cutting it all! 


” 


shame!” 
marrying 
blame you. 

“Thank you!” she said cheekily. A 
dimple he had not suspected hovered 
in the round of her young cheek. 

He laughed. 

“IT suppose your young man won't 
allow me to take you out any more?” 

“Without consulting my young man, 
I think we may suppose Miss Abbott 
would bar it.” 

“Bar it? She told you so 

Again Leila maintained her loyal and 
damning silence. 

“You won't say! You won't give 
her away!” he cried admiringly. 

He moved about the room a pace or 
two restlessly, hands in pockets. He 
was thinking, and thought ran, too, 
clear and lucid, in Leila’s brain. 

“Women who exact too much are 
fools,” he stated at length. ‘Remember 
that, and it’ll make you more or less 
happy.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Cheek!” he exclaimed, apprising the 
dimple again. He laughed. 

“Women aren’t only cats—they’re 
cads,” he began to soliloquize, resum- 
ing his limited pacing of. the floor. 

Leila went out quickly, for her quick 
ear had caught the fall of Mrs. Ab- 
bott’s foot on the stairway above. 

The lady entered, closed the door 
fashion, and interro- 


> 


in a deliberate 
gated Willie. 

“Did that girl come in?” 

“Who? Miss Dobson?” he said un- 
blushingly. “Ah—she looked in just 
now—said she wanted you. She’d got 
some letters or something.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, half mollified. 

“She must be a useful girl. You'll 
be sorry to lose her.” 

“Shall I?” said Mrs. Abbott thought- 
fully. She warmed a foot at the fire. 
“How is Nance, mother-in-law ?” 

“She'll be down to see you soon. 
Take her for a run in the car.” 
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“Tf she’ll come.” 

“Willie,” said Mrs. Abbott, “I would 
insist on her coming, were I in your 
place.” 

He laughed. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t insist on any- 
thing from any woman, thank you.” 

“Why not?” 

He turned a knowing eye upon her. 

“Because no woman I’ve met yet, as 
far as I know, is worth the mental 
effort. If they don’t want to give, let 
’em keep.” 

“What a clever pose!” she cried, fluf- 
ried and a little gushingly. “It makes 
women want to give, if they think you 
feel that way. How clever!” 

“Tt’s not a pose,” he answered, sitting 
down to torment the sleeping pug. 

She sat down beside him. 

“Willie,” she murmured, 
spoiled.” 

“And you?” 

“T’d better go to see about those let- 
ters, I suppose,” she said, a little at a 
loss. 

He opened the door for her, a quiet 
grin on his face, and went back to the 
pug and fire. 

Mrs. Abbott ran down to the dining 
room, where she found Leila arrang- 
ing table flowers. 

“Good morning,” 
a brisk amiability 
lied. “Mr. Chase 
now. I'll do th 

They sat down by 

“There’s a heap of 
those matinée tickets,” said Leila, very 
industriously shuffling them, like a hand 
at cards. 

“Remittances all inclosed, I hope?” 
murmured Mrs. Abbott languidly. 

Her eyes, less languid than her voice, 
regarded sharply the top of the girl’s 
brushed, brown head. 

“Dangerous!” she said to herself. 
“Dangerous! Véry! I wonder——” 

While they sat by the table, one dic- 
tating, the other listening, Bentley came 


“you're 


said the lady with 
which her 
in my room just 


eyes be 


letter her¢ 


the table 


applications for 


waved, sleek 


‘in with a letter, which he laid at Leile’s 7 


side. 

“By special messenger, miss.” 

Not only Leila, but Mrs. Abbott, cast 
a side glance at the handwriting on that 
envelope, small, firm, and clear. 

“T seem to know that writing,” Mrs, 
Abbott observed with an acrid kind of 
archness. 

“It is from Mr. Seaton,” said Leila, 

“You must long to read it,” said 
Mrs. Abbott, very sweet. “But I’m 
afraid I must have this work finished 
without delay. Business first, you 
know.” 

“Certainly,” said Leila. 

For a long while the elder woman 
kept her there, unnecessarily arguing, 
unnecessarily commenting, directing, 
and discussing, while the letter lay un- 
opened at her elbow. 

Leila added in her mind another item 
to the bill which the Abbotts should 
pay. 

3ut at last she was alone with Sea- 
ton’s letter, and the other correspond- 
ence spread out all over the dining- 
room table. Mrs. Abbott had, perforce, 
to leave her, at length, which she did 
with a chilling jest about the love letter 
burning through its envelope with im- 
patience. 

Not till the door had shut finally be- 
did the girl open that letter, 


hind her 


©eaton wrote: 


Dear LEILA [ want tell you at 
once of some news which has just reached 
me. It is that in all probability I am going 
to lose the fortune which was left to me 
recently. I will explain to you as much as 
I can, if you like, dear girl, at the earliest 
opportunity, but I shall not be able to make 
everything clear to you, I’m afraid. You 
will have to take what I say on trust. 

The point that worries me most is that 
you will be marrying a man with not a far- 
thing beyond his lieutenant’s pay. 
That is small, as you know. I shall want 
to hear as soon as I can what you think 
about it, my dear. You are brave, I know. 
Will you write or telephone me? Yours, 

CHARLES SEATON. 


S¢ cond 














Leila sat a little while over that let- 
ter, reading it, weighing it. Then she 
laughed just a little. 

“My fate!’ said she. She looked be- 
fore her, and a devil rose up, - hot, 
within her. “Flouted!” she said. “Just 
that—flouted !” 

She the 
thought to herself: 

“He doesn’t love me. 
question of it, none. 
me, Of course. 

Going out into the hall, she picked 
up the telephone receiver and asked for 
Seaton’s number. Sanders passed by, 
and Bentley, but of course it didn’t 
v, who heard whatever she 
They were en- 


read letter again. She 
There was no 


He doesn’t love 


matter, now, 
wished to say 
gaged to be married. 

An orderly answered the telephone 
and took down a message for Seaton. 
Would he call on Miss Dobson as soon 
as convenient ? 

She would be in all the afternoon and 
evening. She left it at that. 

On her way upstairs, she met Willie 
and Nance down. He had 
waited very long and patiently in the 
green-and-amber room, and his red face 
expressed his trials. He had his hand 
round her arm as they came downstairs, 
and was carrying her away to lunch. 


to him. 


coming 


Seaton’s letter crushed in her hand, 
Leila stood back in a recess, so that 
the two 1 ht abreast. 
N nce ( od rning,” 
ntly, iled. Willie 
grinned dourly, and said: “Hello, Miss 


Dobson! Don’t you treat 
man like this!” — 

She watched them a moment as they 
went. 

“Twelve thousand a year!” she said 
bitterly under her breath. 

Mrs. Abbott was in the green-and- 


your young 


amber room, idling with the pug. Leila 
proceeded to he 
“When are yi 


Miss Dobs« n 
and clearly b. 


little typewriter. 
uu going to be married, 
‘said Mrs. Abbott coldly 


nd her. 
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Leila turned, put her arm over the 
chair back, and regarded her questioner 
steadily. 

“T don’t know, exactly,” she said. 
“On a subaltern’s pay——” 

She paused. A faint smile touched 
her lips. Mrs. Abbott looked back at 
her, petrified in the stroking of the 


pug. 
“Subaltern’s pay! Why, Charles 
Seaton is comparatively rich! He has 


quite large private means.” And, with 
malice allied to incredulity, she added, 
“You mustn’t tell me you didn’t know 
that!” 


“T thought it,” said Leila. With 
women, she was fairly frank. “But 


now, I believe—I gather—that he is 
likely to give it all up.” 

“But why?” said Mrs. Abbott, sitting 
forward, openly staring, intently curi- 
ous, at the composed girl. 

“She wants to see how I take it,” 
Leila thought. So she met the elder 
woman’s gaze with no blenching. 

“I don’t know. Later on, I may be 
able to tell you, much Charles 
is able to tell me. But I rather think 
there will be some mystery about it.” 

“You mean to tell me that you— 
you,” said Mrs. Abbott unbelievingly, 
“will allow such a ‘mystery’ to go un- 
challenged ?” 


as as 


Leila answered, “I don’t say that.” 


Che other woman smiled. 

Leila answered her smile with a flash 
of nature such as she rarely allowed 
herself. 

“Women like me,” she said, “are 


adrift in the world. We have to sail 
how we can. We make our own charts 
we I have never known what 
it is to have soft things, such as you 


can. 


as 


and your daughter have. You call 
yourselves poor! I laugh at it. I am 


so poor, and have been all my life, that 
to become rich seems to me to be the 
only thing worth getting.” 

“You engaged yourself to Charles 
Seaton because he was well off?” 
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“He is splendid of course,” said 
Leila, “but that wouldn’t have been 
enough without the other.” 

“And now ‘the other’ 
you?” 

“T don’t know that until I hear more 
about it, from Charles himself.” 

“T wonder what he would think if 
he knew of your motives, you fish of 
a girl!” said the elder woman, a little 
maliciously. 

“T don’t know,” Leila replied, “and 
it may not matter.” 

She turned to her typewriter. 

“Business first!” she said, with a 
small and almost mirthful sneer. 


has _ failed 


Her fingers clacked the keys. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Seaton came to the Regent’s Park 
house about six-thirty. He asked for 
Leila at once. She came down to see 
him in the big dining room, the one 
room where they could be sure of un- 
interrupted talk for another hour at 
least. Standing on the hearthrug, he 
watched the door for her entry, more 
anxiously than he knew. Something 
was at stake—the verity, the mercy of 
woman, as to which his heart had be- 
come, at a blow, almost entirely skep- 
tic. Now he uncertain. 
There 


There were not. Leila, 


way ered, 
true 


were fine, good, women. 


hands, | sue to the doubt. 

As she 
his look was instantly on her face, 
gauging her. She met it, and smiled. 
And a warmth came into the young 
man’s heart, a congratulation, a glad- 
ness. With an impetuosity which he 
had not shown last night—when they 
had talked more like friends making 
an arrangement for a partnership than 
lovers 
stepped forward to meet her. 


came in, with no hesitation, 


debating speedy marriage—he 
He put his hands on her shoulders. 


Of middle height, she stood much be- 


low him. She was shorter than 
almost a little thing, and brave? 

“You're brave, aren’t you?” was hig 
first question. 

She did not answer it, but remained 
where she was, her shoulders under hig 
hands, and he took that for reply. 
Bending, he kissed her smooth white 
forehead between the strongly marke 
brows. 

“You're not going to fail me?” 

“Let us sit down here,” she said 
poising herself on the great club fender. 
He sat down beside her, reading her 
face, holding her hand. 

“Did my letter startle you, dismay 
you, very badly?” 

“It made me anxious—on your a 
count,” she added. 

“Not on your own?” 

“No,” she said slowly. But sh 
added no interpretation of that “No” 
She was, indeed, not anxious, because 
she had no-intention of taking a risk 
“Anxiety” was not the word to de 
scribe her state of mind. It seethed; 
it was angry; it was resolute; it was 
ready with shield and sword, ali m 
fighting trim; but no—she was not 
“anxious.” 

“Some women are splendid, I sup 
pose,” said Seaton. “I had lost all 
faith. Perhaps you are going to give 
it back to me, Leila.” 

“Don’t me more than I 


can give,” she 


expect of 


said quietly. 
“How much can you give?” 

t’s difficult to answer such abstract 
questions satisfactorily, unless one is 
in a carried-away mood, a sort of ex- 
altation.” 

“You’re not in that mood?” 

“We're neither of us in it, are we?” 
she answered, matter-of-fact. “Nor 
aré we likely to be, are we? You 
didn’t tell me, last night, for instance, 
that you adored me.” And she smiled 
up at him. “I think I was honest with 
you,” she said. F 

“We hoped to be good partners, the 


















































































































best of friends, and lovers as soon as 
might be. We understood all that, 
didn’t we?” : 

Not replying to him, she asked: 
“Charles, will you tell me all about 


this?” 

“lll tell as much as I can tell any 
one.” 

“Is that as much as you know your- 
self?” 


“Not quite,” he admitted. “Not 
quite. I’m unable to tell any one the 
whole of the difficulty.” 

“Will you tell me why you can’t?” 

“Because it would involve—some one 
else—pretty badly.” 

She said, not looking at him, but 
playing with the shining buttons of his 
tunic, one by one: 

“Are you making some kind of a 
sacrifice 7” 

“Oh, ‘sacrifice!’ 
falutin’ word.” 

“Not if it just expresses the con- 
ditions. Is that it, Charles?” 

“Lam, in a way, certainly, surrender- 
ing something—withdrawing without a 
fight ——” 

“To save somebody ?”’ 

“Leila, your mind is uncanny. What 
can you know ?” 

She looked full at him. 

“You’re so like Blair Cornwell!” 

‘T've heard that before, you know.” 

Still playing with 


bY one, 1 


It’s such a high- 


buttons, one 
na methodical, mirthless way, 


the 


she said : 

“Well, tell me all about this, please.” 

He caught her hand and stilled its 
wandering play with the buttons. 
Something in her tone, her lack of ex- 
pression, was jarring him. 

“Here goes,” he began lightly. “I 
me into a lot of money from my 
cle, you know, five months ago. It 
had been a toss up whether he left it 
0 me or to another nephew. I got 
i. In the event of my death, my 
‘usin was to have it. Well, when I 
hard, I wrote to the lawyers in New 
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York—they’d known me, on and off, 
since I was a kid—and put forward 
my claim, and I wrangled some leave 
to go over and let them identify me 
personally. I spent twenty minutes in 
their office and came back to London. 
Well, now, the other claimant has 
hatched up his case, has got a good 
firm working on it, and they claim I’m 
dead.” 

“How can that be?” 

Very slowly he answered: 

“T don’t want you to ask, because 
I’m unable to tell you.” 

“Tt all sounds very strange,” she 
muttered. 

“Perhaps I may add a little more, 
dear,” said Seaton, keeping her hand 
in his own warm clasp. “They invite 
me to prove that I’m myself.” 

“That surely is not difficult?” 

“Under the circumstances, it is im- 
possible. My late uncle’s lawyers 
know, but under the restrictions I’ve 
laid upon them, they aren’t at liberty 
to prove it, either.” 

“Tt sounds a riddle.’ 

“Tt’s really simple. 
of money—that’s all. 
money ? 


sion. 


A relinquishing 
And what is 
A snare, a curse, an obses- 
Any man with a clean pair of 
hands can always fight his way in this 
old world and make much he 
need have to be decently happy.” 
She felt his 
but did not 
for a 


as as 


“Any man alone, yes.” 
clasp loosen 
look at 


woman,” 


on her hand, 
“It’s diffe 
she ended. 


him, rent 

“Other women have given me to un- 
derstand that.” 

“They were quite right.” 

“You say that? You, too?” 

“T, too. Do you think I’m so differ- 
ent from all other women, then? I’m 
just the same—no worse, no better.” 

“Oh, I thought you above the ruck. 
I thought you had courage.” 

“Perhaps I have. But I don’t care 
to fight all my life.” 

“I—see.” 








“Charles, I’m going to ask you some- 
thing.” 

“Ask it.” 

“Don’t you owe something. to the 
woman you asked to marry you?” 

“I should pay all I admit to owing, 
Leila.” 

“Yet you’d put her aside to save face 
for some one else. That’s how your 
talk of a sacrifice sounded. If you 
must sacrifice, wouldn’t you offer up 
some one else—for your wife? A wife 
should not be a burnt offering.” 

“T see your point,”, he said, after 
deliberation. 

She asked, very softly, nestling her 
hand in his loose clasp coaxingly: 

“Can’t you act upon it? Don’t you 
think it fair—just?” 

He walked about, abandoning her 
hand, and she watched him intently, 
her strong brows drawg down, her lips 
pressed. 

“It is fair,” he said, coming back and 
stopping before her. “Yes, it is just. 
But it can’t be done. Won’t you trust 
me? Believe what I say? Concede 
my point? And, Leila, I will try to 
make up to you in any other way pos- 
sible to me for what you—you miss.” 

She uttered a little exclamation, half 
sigh. 

Pon: it’s impossible!” 
said Seaton. 
answered deliber- 
mean 


“Impossible 
“I’m afraid,” 


} ¢ 


ately, “‘that 


1 
sne 


always must 


money 


a great deal to all women.”’ 


“As I thought!” he exclaimed bit- 
terly. 
“You can’t blame us,” said Leila, 


tracing the pattern of the carpet with 
her shoe point. 

He walked up and down the long 
room again. 

“Come to plain terms!” he exclaimed 
then, stopping once more before her. 

“T cannot marry you on your pay. 
It’s pauperdom.” 

Seaton stood before her a full min- 
ute, thinking, examining her. She was 
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white with a kind of ‘sullen anger 
eyes shining and deep, her breath cam! 
ing fast. 

He nodded acquiescence, 

“Very well,” he said. “You accepted 
me—not out of good understanding. 
comradeship—but solely for the price 
I could pay?” 

“I did,” said Leila clearly, “as other 
women do. As Nance Abbott does,” 

He bit back words on the vey 
threshold of his lips. She saw th 
effort, and tried to make him speak, 

“You know,” she said, “why Nance 
Abbott is marrying Willie Chase, She 
is marrying him for the same reason 
that all the girls in her set marry. For 
money! For two cars and unlimited 
credit at their dressmakers! The valu 
they must give in return for what they 
get doesn’t matter to any*of them, It 
doesn’t do to think of it till it’s too late 
to draw back. Then we can’t think 
And we’re content to have it so.” 

The soldier did not speak. He was 
smiling a little, and his smile was very, 
bitter. 

“You shouldn't women up om 
altars,” said Leila, provoked.” “Either 
as deities or sacrifices, they’re failures 






















set 






there.” 
“T believe you,” said Seaton. 






“Tell me one more thing. Is it for 
a woman or for a man that you are 
giving up your fortune?” 

‘Ah! I’m sorry rl I can't t 





you.” 
‘Then | 


so delicate about! 





! It’s only a womat 
You are 


know 






you'd be 
giving it up for some woman!” 

He almost saw her thoughts darting 
hither and thither, like birds, gathering 
together the stray materials for wear 







ing. 

“I could put the whole story & 
gether, I think!” she said suddenly, 
looking up at him. 

He smiled contemptuously. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “May I wish 
and he walked out 











you good by ?” 
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Bentley was loitering in the hall, and 
as the young officer came from the 
dining room and held out his hand for 
his cap and stick, the page detained 


ers Abbott would like to see you 
for a few minutes before you go, sir.” 

Wishful to decline angrily, to taboo 
all women, with a renewed sickness 
of their soft, false company upon him, 
Seaton ran upstairs. His colonel’s 
wife! He must, of course, see her, 
obey. He stood in the doorway of the 
green-and-amber room before Bentley 
could dart in to announce him; he 
put his heels together, and bowed 
stiffly and ceremoniously, giving, will- 
fully, the impression of a man loath 
to enter. ¥ 

Margot Abbott beckoned him in, with 
the dimple playing, and took his two 
hands. 

“I must positively kiss you, Charles!” 
she said, and kissed him. 

“Why?” he demanded blankly. 

She became humorously amazed. 

“Charles!” she reproached him. “I 
despair of you! You'll never be pretty! 
‘Why? Must I say? Well, then, it 
is my natural woman’s emotion at an 
engagement which quite got the better 
of me. You understand ?” 

“Then,” said Seaton, and, in spite 
of himself, he smiled, “you can take 
the kiss back, dear lady.” 

“Charles ?” 

“Won't 

“Certainly not,” said the lady. 
Seaton sat down by her. 

‘Tm engaged no longer,” he 
briefly. 

Mrs. Abbott did not look her amaze- 
ment and curiosity. She was too wise. 
She interested herself in punching up 
a flattened cushion daintily, and wanted 
amatch for her cigarette. Then she 
looked at him and put her -hand on his 
arm. 

“7M ?” she murn ured, 
out, mellowly inflected. 


said 


long drawn 


“T’ve lost some money,” said Seaton. 
“No matter.” 

“It matters very much indeed, dear 
boy.” 

“No,” said Seaton, “to a man on his 
own, money is nothing. It’s almost an 
incubus. To a man wanting to marry, 
of course, it becomes a necessity. A 
woman has to be bought.” 

“We're the most precious things on 
the earth,” Margot Abbott murmured, 
“and, please Heaven, we always shall 
be!” 

“It sickens me!”’ said the young man. 

She said quietly, all affectations 
dropped—for one of her moods was 
the good-fellow mood, which men ap- 
preciated not less than the coquetries 
of other moments: 

“Wouldn’t you like to tell me all 
about it, Charles?” 

“Is there anything to tell? Except 
that last night I asked Leila Dobson 
to marry me; that this morning I told 
her I was going to lose my money; and 
that this evening she chucked me away. 
I suppose most women would have 
done the same.” 

“My dear boy! And are you really 
losing it all? How does it happen?” 

“Another claimant x 

“Can’t you fight him?” 

“In the circumstances, no.” 

“What are the circumstances ?” 

“That I can’t tell you.” 

“Wouldn’t you tell Miss 
either ?” 

“No.” 

“Circumstances so 
other woman.” 

“They do mean another woman.” 

“If you knew how you intrigue me!” 

“I’m sorry. For you'll have to go 
unsatisfied. By the way, will you like 
me less because I’m poor?” 

“Oh, dear boy, don’t be cynical!” 

“You are a dear to me,” said Seaton. 
“T wish all women were as kind.” 

“Oh, my dear, I can afford to be,” 
she said with a little rich crow of a 


Dobson, 


often mean an- 
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laugh. “You I don’t want to 
marry you.” 

“Tt seems nobody will now!” 

“Oh, dear boy——” 

“Tt’s just as well, perhaps,” he mused. 
“I’ve thought sometimes—though I 
didn’t act upon it last night—that to 
marry a girl and to make her a widow, 
perhaps, in a week——”’ 

“You mustn’t go out—there 
tining yourself!” 

“Why? Is it so dreadful? Remem- 
ber, a man thinks more in the rough 
than a woman. We accept our luck. 
And as for me—I have nothing very 
dear to live for- i 

Both turned suddenly, although there 
had above that of 
Seaton’s low and saw Nance 
standing in the doorway. 

The girl was whiter than ever, and 
her breath came in gasps as if she 
had been running. She came into the 
room slowly, extending a hand to 
Seaton. 

“You were saying?” 
as if involuntarily. 

“The most depressing things!” said 
Nance’s mother, moving between them 
when the cursory handshake was over. 

“T am sorry,” the young soldier said 


see, 


predes- 


been no sound 


voice, 


she murmured 


gravely, “if I have depressed you.” He 
stood to make his adieu. 
yped upon the divan. 


1 tantnt a 4 + 
en ely Oo 


Nance had droy 


Her 


empty lid 
her interrogating look unsmilingly. 

Mrs. Abbott shook hands with him, 
and they walked together to the door. 
The lady stood there to wave him a 
farewell as he turned the corner of the 
stair. 

Then she turned back again into the 
room; her smile faded; her eyes were 
sharp. 

“Oh, child!” she said, weary, impa- 
We 
have to, you know, we What 
is it? Would you care to tell me?” 


tient. “Pull yourself together! 


women. 


Her tone betrayed her unwillingn 
for any disturbing confidences. 

“I have nothing: to say, thanks 
mother. sut I want to know this: 
What was he saying to you?” 

“T don’t remember, really.” 

“About having—having nothing very 
dear to live for.” / 

“I suppose he meant what he said,” 

“But—there is Leila. They are just 
engaged.” 

“Oh, that,” said Mrs. Abbott ina 
light voice, “that is all done with, over, 
That sort of girl wouldn’t marry him 
now he’s lost his money.” 

“He has lost his money! How?” 

“My dear child, how can I tell you? 
He spoke, but very reticently, of some 
other claimant, and of a difficulty of 
proving his. own identity. I expect 
some woman has something to do with” 
it.” 

The girl sat like marble, saying to 
herself breathlessly : 

“ ‘Difficulty of proving——’ But his 
He is Charles Seaton.” 


identity is - 
‘ ” 


“What are you worrying about 

“Nothing. So Leila = 

“As I say, that sort of girl 

“Do you think our sort of girl would 
marry him if he had no money, then?” 
different,” Mrs. Abbott mur- 
“We, who are accus- 
-and a 
what 


” 


“So 
mured vaguely. 
tomed to the decencies of life 


rl like that .wl miss 


10 doesn’t 
“T kn one girl of our sort who 
would marry him without a penny.” 
When Nance had said this, she rose, 
shining like a pale flame, and drifted 
to the door. 
“Who would 
through the world!” 
ardently. 
“My dear!” her mother gasped. 
With one shining look at her, the 
girl went out and upstairs. Fora long 
while ‘she sat, in transcendent mood, 
hardly thinking two _ consecutive 
thoughts, yet with all her being alight 


follow him barefoot 
she murmured 
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With some vague, great beam of illu- 


mination. . 

She wrote him again one of her lit- 
tle notes, but quite reckless, this time, 
of how he might interpret it. She pre- 


served no dignity. In it she asked: 


Can't I do anything, say anything? I have 
a feeling—and only you can know if it is 
right—that somehow, at this time, I could 
help you. Do you know that I would do 
anything in the world to help you? 

He replied, soldierly, prompt: 
tified me by your kindness. 
I'must decline any proffered help, not un- 
derstanding what purpose it could serve. 
May I, in- this letter, say “Good-by ?” On 
returning to quarters last night, I had a 
pleasant surpri coming after weeks of 
waiting. I am going overseas on Thurs- 
day. Forty-eight hours from now I shall be 
in France. Thank God! 

Nance Abbott lived out, she did not 
know how, the next week. It passed 
like a dream, and a bad one. 


You have mys 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A sleek old man, very sharp set, ex- 
cessively well groomed, called at the 
Regent’s Park house exactly a week 
after Charles Seaton had left England 
for the inferno in France. He had 
written to apprise Nance Abbott of his 
coming, and had telephoned for an ap- 
him in the green- 
Leila and 
lists. 
letter—the 


pointment. She saw 
and-amber room, driving out 
rlasting letters and stores’ 
ld his 
etter that 1 made her tremble a lit- 
tle when she had received it the night 
before. She looked very young when 
she came into the room, very fair and 
fragile and unhappy; and the eyes that 
the oldman had turned upon her at 
her entry, hardly, quizzically, softened. 
He bowed. She held out her hand, and 
he took it. 
“Miss Abbott ?” 
“Yes. I—I had your lette1 
“Thank you-for granting the ap- 
pointment so : 


” 


quickly.’ 


“Not at all,” she said. “Shall we sit 
down?” They sat down. She was 
frightened. “You are a lawyer,” she 
said feebly, consulting the letter, “from 
New York?” 

He affirmed it. 

“And I hope to get through my busi- 
ness as quickly as possible, Miss Ab- 
bott, and return. It was only when I 
arrived in London that I learned, on 
inquiry, that my client, Mr. Charles 
Seaton, was already in France.” 

“He went a week ago.” 

The old man looked at the door med- 
itatively. 

“Shall we be disturbed?” he asked. 
“How long have we?” 

“My mother is out. 
all morning.” 

“T wonder if you can guess,” he said, 
“what my business is.” And he fixed 
his shrewd eyes on her face. 

“How could I guess?” she asked. 

“Easily,” he said, “easily.” He 
swung a pince-nez on its slender chain 
over his finger and watched thé per- 
formance with apparent interest. “If 
I had had an opportunity of talking 
over the business with Mr. Seaton be- 
fore I called on you, it would have 
been better, perhaps. -But as it is sd 
Yet he did not seem regretful. He 
seemed relieved, glad. He set his lips 
in a little precise smile. “As it is,” 
best we 


We shall have 


he said, “we must carry on as 
can, in a client’s interests. I think 
every one would consider that to be the 
right course,” 

“Perhaps. Yes. How can I say?” 

“First,” he said, “you must prepare 
yourself for startling revelations. They 
perhaps will not startle you so much 
as they startled me when unfolded in 
my office some five months ago. They 
astonished and dismayed me.” He 
looked at her more closely, and his lips 
set together hard. 

Suddenly she exclaimed: 

“If you would come to the point at 
once! I could bear it better.” 
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“You've had a strain.” 

“That dreadful business 
Vesta s 

“Shocking !” 

She looked into the old man’s face. 

“You know?” she breathed. 

“T know.” 

She lay back in her chair and closed 
her eyes. 

“What a relief! That some one 
knows! I have been on the rack!” 

He extended no sympathy, but con- 
demned her. 

“You have deserved it.” 

She shivered and made a little ap- 
pealing motion with her hands. He 
noticed how thin they were, and added: 

“You’ve suffered for it. It could 
not have been otherwise. I come of a 
profession which knows that justice 
must, and always will be, served.” 

The girl lay quiet for a few minutes, 
and he watched her carefully. He 
asked, “Shall I ring for some water ?” 
and opened a window. He thought she 
would faint, but unexpectedly she sat 
forward and asked clearly: 

“Was he drowned ?” 

“Who? Blair Cornwell? No. He 
was not drowned.” 

“Where is he?” 

“I find he is in France.” 

She said: “Of course, I knew from 
the first moment.” 

“Did you, my dear young lady? And 


of the 


what did you do 
“I? What could I do 
“You told him you knew?” 
“He defied any recognition. 
fused it.” 
“T think,” 
will come to my business. 


He re- 


the lawyer said, “that I 
Six months 
ago old James Seaton, of New York, 


died, and left five hundred thousand 
dollars to his next of kin, Blair Corn- 
well, then ranching in Canada. By the 
time we had tracked the young man— 
of whom we had lost personal sight 
for some while—he was on his way to 


England in the Vesta. The news came 


to the whole world that every one was 
drowned save a girl well known in Lom” 
don society—yourself. Our letter, 
meanwhile, was on its way to England, 
Just as it seemed that all doubts were 
at rest, and we were about to pay the 
money to a distant branch of the Seaton 
family, we received a cable from Lop. 
don, signed ‘Cornwell,’ impressing ab- 
solute secrecy upon us. and saying that 
he had escaped from the wreck ona 
raft and been picked up by a Portu. 
guese boat, to whom he ‘told a good 
enough story. 

“A little while after, Cornwell ar- 
rived in New York to establish his iden- 
tity to our satisfaction—which he did 
without the slightest difficulty—and 
told us that, as Blair Cornwell, he was 
disappearing. He wanted the money 
paid into a London bank, credited to 
him in an assumed name. He chose 
to be called ‘Charles Seaton.’ 

“Naturally, these rather extraordi- 
nary proceedings were not to be re 
vealed outside our office. Our job was 
to tell the relations that Cornwell had 
appeared, claimed his dues, and left 
the country again. But, for our own 
satisfaction and protection, should any 
more questions arise, we asked Corn 
well—or Seatgn—to intrust us with his 
He gave us the bare outlines 
of the story.” 

“How did he tell it?” 

“How should you imagine 
told it?” 


She shrank a 


reasons. 


she whispered. 
that he 
little under the law- 
yer’s gaze. 

“It was an extraordinarily bitter 
story for a man to tell,” he said, “and 
as such he told it.” 

“He seemed to hate me?” 

The old man was silent for a mo- 
ment; then he replied: 

“Unluckily, men can’t always hate 
the women who have failed them.” 

“You think—he still loves me?” 

“I refuse to answer any such ques 
tion.” 
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father’s regiment. He sought him out. 
It must have been to be near me.” 

“There’s no gauging the action of a 
man in love,” said the lawyer, under 
his breath. 

Her white cheeks flamed. 

“He did not hate me!” she said tri- 
umphantly. 

“T will not express an opinion. He 
told us the story. And now, my dear 
young lady, I will proceed with mine. 
Our client returned to England and his 
soldiering, and for these five months he 
has enjoyed the use of his uncle’s for- 
tune. But now we come to the fight. 

“The other claimant, professing him- 
self dissatisfied with our personal as- 
surances that Blair Cornwell came to 
us and proved his identity, has, all this 
while, been quietly investigating, and 
now declares—and quite correctly— 
that the money was handed out to a 
Charles Seaton; that no such member 
of the Seaton family exists; and that 
Cornwell, as his few friends suppose, 
was drowned. All of these statements, 
unless we controvert them with the real 
fruth, will appear to every one to be 
quite correct.” 

Her eyes fixed on him, her fingers 
clasped round her knee, she nodded un- 
derstanding. 

“And he? 
doing ?”” 

“He? O 
lact deo “ 


What does he think of 
1ixotic, chivalrous to the 
last degree, over a woman who'll never 
thank him for it, he is going to throw 
up the money without a struggle! He 
is going to make for her the further 
sacrifice of his first chance of a good 
start in the world!” 

She breathed deeply, rapidly. 

“Don’t be too hard on me,” she 
moaned. 

_ The old man’s eyes gleamed, scath- 
ing, 

‘It is not my duty to say what I 
think of what you have done. That 
$ your affair. It is between yourself 
10 
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“When he came over, he joined my 


and Heaven. Charles Seaton is not 
even admitted as a third party in your 
calculations. You have been extraor- 
dinarily ruthless throughout.” ~ 

“If you only knew! I’m not ruth- 
less! I’m weak, frightened, appallingly 
wretched! I would do anything in the 
world to restore to him—all that he 
has lost through me!” 

“It would take a big effort, a big 
sacrifice. The biggest, you wunder- 
stand ?” 

“T understand.” 

“It would be, I suppose, a damning 
confession for a woman to make pub- 
licly.” 

She shuddered, and a little horrified 
cry broke from her lips. Pressing her 
clenched hand against them, she sat 
silent, brooding, staring down at the 
carpet. Her frail cheeks, her big eyes, 
the studied lure of her gown, as she 
sat on the green-and-amber divan, made 
up a picture of woman fragile in cour- 
age, in will, in morals—in everything, 
fragile. The old man looked at her 
with the eye at once of a connoisseur 
and a judge, his pince-nez dangling 
over his stretched forefinger by the thin 
gold chain. He took in, a little dis- 
tastefully, her whole environment, 
sniffing the heavy aroma of the inces- 
sant lilies. 

“Tt might be the making of you,” he 
added impartially. 

“Tt will kill me!’ 


’ 


“No, no! I am an old fellow,” he 
said, “and I know. These things don’t 
kill. When you have done it, you 


would go out and make reparation, in 
the only way a young and healthy 
woman can, just now. You would 
work, or you would nurse _ the 
wounded. There are only two ways 
for a healthy young woman to justify 
herself at this time—by working or by 
marrying and supplementing. the war- 
exhausted race.” 

“I was—going to be married.” 

“And now ?” 


Ainslee’s 


She thought of Willie’s red face; of 
the flat, dim gold and blue and pink; 
of the cars, the money. 

“Hé wouldn’t marry me 

“If you confessed to what you had 
done ?” 

Paes.” 

“Would that matter so much?’ 

“No.” 

“You are in love,” he stated. 

ees.” 

“With young Cornwell?” 

“Yes.” 

He smiled a wonderful smile, light- 
ing his smoothly preserved old face. 

“Take your courage in both hands,” 
he counseled. 

“He would never forgive me. He 
hates me now. I should sacrifice in 
vain.” 

“He sacrificed in vain.” 

“He’s stronger than I.” 

“A sacrifice is only a sacrifice,” said 
the lawyer dryly, “when it is under- 
taken for love, without hope of re- 
ward. You appear, young lady, to 
mean quite a different thing.” 

She moaned: 

“Oh, if only I had the strength, the 
courage!” 

“Tf you could only throw off the 
drugs that have undermined you from 
babyhood! The drugs of ease and sloth 
and leisure—too much of all!” He 
sniffed the lilies distastefully, and, in 
deed, their scent was overheavy in the 


” 


warm room, 

For a while he waited_patiently upon 
the girl’s silence; and she sat there 
brooding, staring downward, her 
clenched hand against her lips. 

“You could tell!” she exclaimed sud- 
denly. 

“Not 
tions.” 

“Ah! 
“he will not punish me.” 

“He’s a man,” said the lawyer slowly. 
“You are a girl—and a lovely one. 
Men are compassionate, in such cases. 


against my client’s instruc- 


You see,” she said piteously, 


Besides, he is a soldier—here tos 
gone to-morrow. Money is little @ 
him, perhaps.” He gazed at her stead 
ily. “Life is uncertain in Franee, J 
believe. Men don’t go there for 
health’s sake.” 

“Stop!” she implored him, and wept, 

Her head buried in the cushions, she 
heard him continue: 

“Is there any one else who knows 
him and could identify him?” 

“There is L-l-leila Dobson.” 

“The young lady who went out as 
I came in?” 

“Yes. She—she knew him in Can 
ada.” 

“And recognized him here?” 

“T t-t-tell you he wouldn’t have ree- 
ognition.!” 

He said in his dry way, matter-of 
fact: 

“Will you sit up? Dry your eyes 
and compose yourself? Please! For 
I’m going to ring for this young lady.” 

“If you will wait a moment!” She 
made a desperate struggle ; then calmed 
herself and sat up, dabbing at her eyes. 
“Leila Dobson was engaged to him.” 

“Was °” 

“She threw him over a week ago— 
more than that. Oh, directly she knew 
of his loss of money.” 

She enjoyed making the announce- 
ment as much as she could enjoy any- 
thing. She sat staring at the lawyer 
through a mist of tears, her damp hand- 
kerchief crumpled into a ball. 

“I’m not the only heartless girl,” she 
murmured. 

The old man rang the bell grimly. 
He stood on the hearthrug with the 
face of a judge, condemnatory, if 
suave. And he murmured—when 
Bentley, in reply to the summons, had 
gone for Leila: 

“You women! You women! You 
make heaven or you make hell, but 
you make it without compromise!” 

Leila came in. And Nance, stretch 
ing out a hand, whispered: 















“Leila, come and sit by me.” 
All antipathy, distrust, dislike were 
forgotten. She clung to Leila’s hand. 
The two girls sat side by side on the 
divan, and the lawyer surveyed them 
impartially. Ag 

He began again his questioning. 

Leila was frank; she admitted her 
convictions sturdily, until it came to 
reaching a clearing point over the mat- 
ter of her broken engagement. 

And then she said, with her course 
now running smooth and _ plainly 
through the map of her mind: 

“T did not refuse Mr. Seaton be- 
cause of his money losses. That was 
the reason, the excuse, that I gave, 
but it was only half true. I gave him 
up"—she spoke as a woman who has 
sacrificed—“because I knew’—she 
looked without a glimmer at Nance— 
“for whom he was giving up his claim 
to the Seaton fortune. And I realized 
that he would never love me.” 

She got up and went out of the room, 
vindicated. 

“Oh!” said Nance, both hands 
pressed tight to her breast. “Oh!” 

“Is there any one else who knows? 
the lawyer queried. 

“A Chrysa Andersen, 
knows that something—was wrong.” 

She faltered out her story. 

He took down name and address, 
still 


” 


hairdresser, 


in his dry and noncommittal way. 
ll see the You will never 
rou her. [ 
should change my hairdresser if I were 
you.” 


woman. 
have furthe trouble 


with 


Again he was regarding her inter- 
togatively, closing his notebook and 
waiting, as for some final decision to 
be won. 

“And you, young lady? You?” 

He came over to her side and looked 
down upon her. He was a masterful 
old man, but now his humanity, piti- 
ful for her, shone through the iron 
of his face. She caught at his hand. 
“If I tell every one—if the papers 
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know—if it all comes out before he 
can be consulted—Blair will keep this 
money? And he will know I’ve done 
what I could at last rs 

She saw her world tumbling like a 
pack of cards. She stared around her 
forlornly. 

“What will be left?’ she cried in a 
sudden terror. 

“Who knows? 
watching her. 

“What shall I do when it is all over?” 

“There was never more work in the 
world.” 

“T have never worked. 
useless.” 

“Poor drone!” he said. 
be the end of you. But you will have 
a resurrection. There are fine things 
in front of you yet.” 

“What?” she whispered. 

He shook his head and said: 

“T can’t tell. They will be for you 
to deserve and win.” 

“When am I to tell? 
do?” 

“There is no time Jike the present.” 

“But how—how ?” 

“You would visit with me the firm 
of London lawyers who are investigat- 
ing the case on behalf of the other 
claimant, and make your statements.” 

“Vou could have told them all there 
is to tell.” 

“T am forbidden.” 

‘And | 

“T 
statement 
lady!” 

She sprang up suddenly, still holding 
his hand; he felt her clasp tremble and 
tighten. Her cheeks flushed, 4nd her 
eyes fired. She seemed fragile no more, 
but was like a flame. 

“No one shall stop me!” she 

“Put on your hat.” 

He rang the bell and said 
ley: 

“A taxicab, please, at once.” 
She had hardly left him before she 





, 


said the old man, 


I am silly, 


“This will 


What am I to 


innot prevent 


I 
you 


your making any 


wish to make, young 


declared. 


to Bent- 
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was down again, her hat on, her fur 
coat in her arms. He held it for her 
silently. While she thrust in her arms, 
she said: 

“When it is once done, it can never 
be undone!’”’ And, in the taxi, again: 
“When I have said it, it will never be 
unsaid any more! It will all be over!” 

“Burn your boats,” said the old man, 
now. fatherly. “It’s the only way you 
will ever learn to swim.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Willie waited a long while for Nance 
that morning. He called at twelve- 
thirty in the car, to take her out to 
lunch, but there was only Leila in the 
green-and-amber room, clacking on 
what he spoke of viciously as “that 
eternal and infernal machine.” He 
strode across and stopped her without 
ceremony, taking her hands off the 
keys and keeping them in his grasp. 
He began: 

“Look here! 
tions, there’s a dear girl! 
me Nance has gone out with some old 
man, named Carmon. Who is this 
old feller named Carmon? And when’s 
he going to bring her back? You know 
everything. I s’pose you can tell me.” 

“T could tell you,” Leila replied pen- 
sively. 

“Well?” 

“T mustn’t tell you—any 
that they’ve gone out on business.” 


Stop and answer ques- 
3entley tells 


more than 

She made little wriggling movements 
of her hands, and with a fleeting grin, 
he remarked : 

“T suppose I mustn’t hold your hand, 
now that you're engaged.” 

“T never allow people to hold my 
hand,” said Leila. ‘But all the same, 
I am not engaged.” 

“What? Already?” 

“Already.” 

“We'll discuss that presently.” He 


examined her frankly. “You don’t 


look as if you’re worrying very } 
over it.” 

“Thank you. I am not.” 

“You’re very close, aren’t you?” said 
Willie admiringly. Then, reverting 
swiftly to his former theme, he de 
manded: “What ‘business’ has Nance 
got, and with whom? Women don't 
have ‘business.’ That’s the most orig- 
inal—and_ unconvincing—excuse I've 
ever heard! ‘Business!’” He began 
his deep chuckle, but with little amuse- 
ment in it. 

“T would rather not tell you any 
more,” said Leila. She sent him a 
glance as if of pity. “It isn’t my bus- 
ness to discuss Miss Abbott’s con 
cerns,” she added. 

“She shall tell me herself,” said Wil 
lie promptly. 

Leila smiled. 

“What?” said Willie. 
she won’t?” 

“T wasn’t thinking at all,” Leila re 
plied, very softly and regretfully. 

“A woman never stops thinking,” 
he said. He lighted a cigarette and 
announced from the hearthrug, “T'l 
wait for her here.” 

But when Leila would have begun 
clacking on her keys again, he darted 
at her, exclaiming: 

“No, you don’t!” 

“But,” she 
all the questions 
Mr. Chase.” 

“By Jove, I haven’t!” he exclaimed, 
“We've 
Now there's 

broken en- 


And 


“You think 


“you've asked me 
wanted to ask, 


said, 
you 


seating himself near her. 


spoken of my affairs. 
yours. What about this 
gagement, you faithless girl? 
when did it happen ?” 

“A week ago.” 

“Nobody told me. And every one 
knew I was jolly interested.” 

“Perhaps that’s why,” said Leila; 
then bit her lips and dropped her eyes 
very naturally under his hard stare. 

Willie laughed deep and chucklingly. 
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“fm sorry I said that,” she mur- 


mured. 

“Tell me all 
Chase, twinkling. 

“T couldn’t. It concerns other peo- 
ple.” ; 

“Well, what of it?” 

“The other people concern you.” 

“Look here!” said Willie. 

“] would rather typewrite,” 
murmured. 

“Don’t you dare!” he returned. 
“Now, look here! I’m primed with 
curiosity; I’m like an overcharged gun. 
Tell me this secret which concerns you 
and other people and, through them, 
me. It sounds as if I ought to know.” 


about it now,” said 


Leila 


“You ought to know.” 

“Then I will know.” 

“Not through me,’ 
ing her lips. 

“Why not through you? Are you 
being tender of my poor feelings?” 

She did not answer, but only looked 
at him and away again quickly. There 
was silence. She looked at the tip of 
her slippers, and he looked at the waved 
top of her down-bent head. It struck 
him as a charming head, well carried. 
He liked that in a woman. He always 
looked first at the carriage of a woman’s 
head. 

“You're 
Chase and, 


said Leila, clos- 


said Willie 
he kissed 


dear,” 
hand, 


rather 
lifting her 
her finger 
“Don’t!” she exclaimed. 
“I'm trying to thank you for 
feelings.” 
thank me 


your 
goodness to my 

“I won’t have like 
that.” 

"I believe,” he said insistently, “that 
mother-in-law—or could it have been 
Nance ?—told this Seaton fellow you’d 
been accepting attentions from me; and 
that he objected; and, being a proper- 
spirited girl, you told him to go to 
blazes. Yes, I believe it was that,” said 
Willie Chase. 


And he was astoundingly compla- 


you 


cent oyer it. He concealed a grin of 


pleasure, and his eyes danced. 

Leila kept one of her wily silences. 
She looked up at Willie, and then down 
at the hand he still held. Then, sigh- 
aid, as if reluctant to 


ing a little, she s 
speak at all: 

“It was not—exactly that.” 

3ut it was partly that?” 

Delighted at what he thought was an 
admission, he leaned forward eagerly, 
insisting upon a reply. 

Leila said, more reluctantly: 

“You will know a good deal more 
than you know now—very soon.” 

She pulled her hand away and ad- 
justed a sheet of paper in her machine 
tentatively, while he sat staring at her, 
puzzled, suspicious, widely awake. 

“Oh, I say!” he exclaimed with a 
sense of injury. “You must say more 
than that!” 

She shook her head and pressed her 
lips tight. 

Then, “I’m 
as if spontaneously. 
how sorry I am!” 

A taxicab drove up, and stopped just 
outside. 

“That is Miss Abbott, I think,” said 
Leila, turning quickly tipon Willie. 
“Please go! Please wait in the draw- 
ing-room! I stay here—I have 
my letters to do. But you—please 
go!” 

“Why ?” asked 

She rose and put her hands on his 
wrists and pulled at him weakly and 
He was on his feet in an 
drew back, behind her 


sorry!” she burst out, 
“You don’t know 


must 
sulkily. 


womanishly. 
instant. She 
chair. 

“All right! Ill go!” he said, heav- 
ing a quick breath. “You're a dear. 
It’s a shame! I say——-’ He was at 
the door before he spoke what was 
vaguely fumbling in his mind. There, 
turning, he uttered it: “Yes, you’re a 
dear. You're one of the best and nicest. 
I believe you feel. Lots of women are 
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fishes. Ugh! Of course I'll go. You 
shan’t be bothered over me.” 

He was out of the room, closing 
the door noiselessly. When Nance 
ran up the stairs, he was waiting for 
her by the open drawing-room door. 
He wagged an accusatory forefinger. 

“You badness! I believe you clean 
forgot wf 

She stopped as if shot; then came to 
him. 

“No, I didn’t! No, I didn’t!” she re- 
peated uncertainly. “But I had to go 
out. I’m not late, am I?” 

“There’s plenty of time.” He drew 
her into the room, looking imperturba- 
ble, but she felt his eyes boring -like 
gimlets into her secret soul. ‘What 
have you been so frantically busy about 
this morning, eh? Dressmakers? Hair- 
dressers? What was it?” 

“A* matter of business, Willie.” 

He scoffed again. 

“*Business!’ Pretty women have no 
‘business.’ That’s what /’m for. I 
quite thought you realized it, too! 
What was the piece of ‘business,’ eh?” 

“T can’t tell you, just now.” 

“You can’t?” 

“At least I could, here and now, I 
suppose.” She pulled off her gloves 
finger by finger, fumbling and fidgeting 
over them. “But don’t bother me!” 
she begged quickly. “Let’s go out to 
lunch.” 

“You quite ready ’” 

“In a minute. I'll get fresh gloves. 
Wait, will your” 

She sped up the next flight, and he 
heard her stop at the door of the green- 
and-amber room. 

“What's between 
morning ?” he thought. 

The clack of the keys came out to 
him as the door was opened. He en- 
visaged Leila sitting there, dainty, yet 
strong, with a queer force about her, 
her rather wonderful white skin gleam- 
ing under the impalpable covering that 
her modish blouse provided for her 


those girls this 


shoulders. He thought again 
tricks, the turns her hair took, as hes 
heard the murmur of the two voices, ~ 

Nance was saying, tremulous, frayed 
with her fear and excitement: 

“T’ve done it! It'll get into the pa 
pers this week—perhaps to-morroy, 
Those picture papers, you know, which 
publish one’s photograph and descrip- 
tion. It was necessary to convince the 
lawyers we’re fighting. It’s their busi- 
ness not to be convinced, you see, They 
asked if I was willing to put sucha 
story into black and white. ‘Mere pri- 
vate and privileged statements don't 
impress us,’ they said. So I—I rang 
up a woman journalist I know—she 
always does the dinners and dances 
for the Empress, you know—and I 
said: 

““T have a story for you.’” 

“You gave it unreservedly ?” 

“Just that.” She nodded. “TI kept 
back nothing. ‘I want it all out, 
quickly,’ I said. ‘Then I can’t go 
back;*” 

She leaned against the door lintel, 
drawing her gloves slowly back and 
forward through her hand, her bright 
eyes. fixed on Leila. 

“What do you think will happen 
now ?” 

“T don’t think. I can’t. 
blank. Who knows?” 

“You are awf’lly brave,” said Leila 
insincerely. 

“Oh! — 
know it.” 
“Are you going out again, now?” 

“To lunch, with Mr. Chase.” 

“You will tell him?” 

“Oh, why? I want him to hear 
otherwise, somehow. There will be the 
papers” 

“You 
then ?” 

“T think I must,” 
uncertainly. 

She ran down again to where Chase 
stood awaiting her by the fire, one e- 


It’s all 


I’ve been a coward and you 


will leave it to the papers, 


Nance murmured 
















bow on the mantelpiece. His keen sur- 
vey, turned on her as she entered, 
showed him that she carried in her 
hand the same pair of gloves. 

She had, then, been too preoccupied, 
too distrait, even to carry out that small 
detail for his deceiving. 

He roused himself from thought. 

“Well, we'll go,” he remarked. 

As they went downstairs they went 
separately, he following her. He did 
not walk by her side, her arm in his 
possessive hand, as usually. And they 
drove, almosi in silence, to the Savoy. 

Over lunch he said to her again, with 
a meditative quietude which she did 
not know in him: 

“Look here. Wouldn’t you care to 
tell me what’s troubling you? I have 
my uses, you know.” 

“Thank you,” she said softly. 
I can’t.” 

“Can't or daren’t, darling? 

“Both,” she answered. And meet- 
ing his eyes, she added, “‘Willie, I don’t 
think you’re ever going to marry me.” 

“It’s fixed,” he said, almost brutally. 
“What nonsense! It’s fixed, and I'll 
keep you to your bond, ‘my dear.” 

“Will you? I don’t believe you 
will.” 

“What’s the game?” he asked. 

Observing her with 
tiny that mis 


“But 


” 


a minute scru- 
sed no nuance of changing 


expression, he saw a new radiance, 
range, in her eyes. 


They were 





looking beyond him, right through and 
out of the big restaurant. 

“Another fellow?” he flamed. 

She shook her head. 

“What, then ?” 

“When you know what I’m really 
like, you won’t want to marry me any 
more.” 

‘I flatter myself I know already just 
what you’re like.” 

“You don’t. But you will.” 

“When?” said Willie. “Quit fool- 
ing, there’s a darling. I don’t love 
: 
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When does the revelation 


mysteries. 
happen?” 

“To-morrow, probably.” 

“Come!” said Willie, 
long to wait, anyhow.” 

With a soberness that was as new 
to him as her queer radiance, she 
mused: 

“T expect I haven’t*treated you too 
nicely, Willie.” 

“Oh, come!” said Chase. “This is 
awful! No nice girl repents at lunch. 
As for the way you've treated me, why, 
you can atone in the very near future 
for that.” He smiled slightly. “But 
women are all words,” he added easily. 

She nodded. 

“We're cowards, you think?” 

“Arrant cowards. And humbugs. I 
should like to see any woman face any 
big situation square, like a man. It 
would be instructive. I think I’ve gar- 
nered all women’s possibilities but that. 
And I doubt if that’s possible to her 
at all. She would drag in some man 
to stand by and do the hard swear- 
ing.” 

“The worst thing a woman can be 
called upon to stand is loneliness.” 

“You are not called upon to stand 
x 

“T am so lonely, Willie! 
ing quite, quite alone.” 

“My dear girl!” protested Chase. 

\fter lunch he took her for a drive. 


“That’s not 


I am stand- 


They had tea in a Surrey village over- 


looking ine woods. And she thought 
to herself: 

“The last time, this is the last time! 
And to-morrow I'll be on a desert 
island. All the ships of the world will 
go by a long way off, but no one will 
come to find me there.” 

Fanciful thoughts, very melancholy, 


possessed her. Yet a stirring and 


striving within her toward some goal 
hitherto unsighted kept her in a species 
She responded 
to Willie more warmly than she had 
done; he was a human being who loved 


of unreal exhilaration. 
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her. Love was a wonderful thing; she 
had treated it too lightly, taking it for 
granted, as the owner of a garden looks 
upon some lovely bush that is always 
in flower. But now, so soon, she would 
be gardenless and flowerless. 

She did not undervalue to herself 
her self-imposed penalties, the judg- 
ments she had invoked. 

And she was soft to Willie, kind, 
very gentle. He thought to himself: 

“These women! She’s propitiating 
me against something big!” 

Yet she was not. She was atoning, 
apologizing, repenting to him by her 
sweetness. 

She was longing all day for the night 
to come, for the hours to pass, for the 
punishment to fall. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Nance woke serenely. 

The day was here, and the blow 
would fall. At last, finally and irrev- 
ocably, she had surrendered herself to 
justice. She felt peace, and did not 
know that it was because she had ex- 
hausted herself. She had slept all night 
perfectly. She felt well. Only when 
the housemaid brought her breakfast 
tray, she could not eat. She sent Bent- 
ley out for all the most sensational 
dailies he could lay hands upon. 

And they were brought up to her, 
waiting to 
little about 


while she lay in bed, not 
rise, caring wonderfully 
anything in the world. 
She opened, first, the Pictorial News, 
and there, gazing at her, she saw her 
own face. The woman journalist, 
avid, had ransacked her desk for por- 
traits of the herome of the Vesta af- 
fair. And there were headlines. She 


saw flung across the page: 


AMAZING CONFESSION OF 


SOCIETY GIRL. 


She opened another paper. The 
woman journalist had here sold the 


story to be written up on the staff, 
a perfervid member had headed hig™ 


column: 


WHITE-HANDED MURDER! 


Margot Abbott was, in her daughter’s 
room, shaken, white. The morning 
paper that had been brought her with 
her own breakfast tray was crushed 
between her hands. And _ she cried 
out: 

“What have you done? Oh, what 
have you done? Don’t you realize that 
you .have ruined yourself? And that 


I, as the mother of such a daughter 


She saw her girl, white upon her 
pillows, drained of all vitality, great- 
eyed, pale-lipped, apparently strength- 
less. And suddenly she fell on her 
knees beside the bed and cried. 

“That such a horrible thing should 
have happened to me!” she wept. 

“Poor mother!” said Nance in a 
weak voice. 

“T have read it all!” Mrs. Abbott 
sobbed. “Is it true—all of it?” 

“All of it, mother.” 

“It is terrible! It is an awful story! 
What people will say! What Willie 
will say! You see how these dreadful 
newspaper people have fastened on it! 
They’ve all taken the same line—ex- 
cept the Period, which speaks about 
your ‘remorse.’ You were mad to tell!” 

“Te you have read it —" 

“IT tell you I have read it all!” 

“Then you ought to know that I 
couldn’t let him make—any further sac- 
rifice for me. He offered his life once. 
I couldn’t—demand—anything — fur- 
ther.” 

Mrs. Abbott said: 

“Why not? Why not? He was will- 
ing to shelter you. You see, he said 
nothing. It is you who set all this 
dreadful business going! You have 
done it! Oh, you little fool?” And 
she wept. 















*J couldn’t do anything else.” 
“In these times—why, he may be 





killed any day—and the money 
wouldn’t be any good to him! Didn’t 
you reckon al! that?” 

" “How could I reckon? I’ve done 


with reckoning for myself. And if he’s 
killed to-morrow—I—I hope he will 
have read to-day’s paper first.” 

She spoke once more in that faint, 
slipping voice in which she had accepted 
the news of Leila’s engagement; and, 
looking up, Mrs. Abbott saw her eyes 
closing, her lips whitening. 

“Child,” she cried, “you'll collapse !” 

She dashed a wet sponge on the 
girl’s face. 

“You must stay here,” she said in 
little gasps. “You're ill. And, any- 
way, what can you do but hide? Your 
father went out early this morning. 
What he’ll say when he reads all this!” 
She shivered, and tears dropped down 
upon her silk wrapper. 

“I'm afraid,” said Nance, very 
faint, totally indifferent, “that I am 
troublesome.” 

“Troublesome !’ 
word !” 

“I should like to die, but there’s no 
chance of it, I’m afraid, mother.” 
“Oh, love!” said Mrs. Abbett on a 
high key. “Don’t be so unreasonable! 
What is to be done? Oh, what is to 
bedone? It’s nearly ten, and I haven’t 


dressed. I had to read dread- 
age 


Oh, what a 


1 
tnese 


“You are quite indifferent to what 
Iam feeling !”’ 

“As indifferent as you are to what 
I feel.” 

“Oh, child, how can you say that? 
Have you drunk your tea?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You must know things! You must 
Prepare yourself! Pull yourself to- 
gether !”” 

“Prepare myself for what?” 
‘What people will say—and do.” 


Magic Life 


“T don’t care. 


I'll just stay here. 
I’m so tired that I feel as if I could 
sleep forever.” 


“Prostration!’ Mrs. Abbott mur- 
mured. “Breakdown! It’s the best 
attitude for you, I’ve no doubt.” She 


laid a finger on the girl’s pulse. “T 
shall send for the doctor,” she said. 
“You—you’ll collapse, my child.” 

As she stood there beside the bed, 
they heard the front-door bell impera- 
tively pealing. 

Margot Abbott sprang to the door 
with a little cry. 


“T’m unnerved!” she said. “Quite 
unnerved! Who is it? Not—not 
newspaper people!” She _ listened, 
leaning out. “Some one’s speaking 
— It’s Willie!” 

From her pillow the girl spoke 


quietly, firmly: 
“Mother, please go down—see him— 
arrange everything.” 


“It is arranged! What can you 
mean ?” 

“Do you suppose he’ll marry me 
now ?” 


“Oh!” cried Mrs. Abbott in a small, 
shrill wail of desperation. But, hitch- 
ing her wrapper round her with an 
irate tug, she ran down to her sitting 
room. 

Willie had already reached it and 
was pacing up and down; now and 
stopped to stare angrily at 
and regardless pug sleeping 


again he 


that obese 


on the hearth. At Mrs. Abbott’s meek, 
despairing cry of “Oh, Willie!” he 


turned and looked at her standing in 
the doorway, in her long, slim wrapper, 
with a little French cap drawn over 
her picturesquely untidy hair. 

“Well!” he said. 

And tor a long half minute they 
stood and looked at each other. 

“Oh, Willie!” she murmured. 

She advanced, swiftly, flutteringly, 
into the room and sat upon the divan. 
“Oh, Willie!” she said. “What 2: 

I to do?” 
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He laughed suddenly, his chuckle. 

“Excuse me,” he said grimly. “Your 
point of view, you .know Some 
of you women are dashed funny, some- 
times.” 

rE fail to 
amused.” 

“T am far from amused.” 

She had been watching him from 
under her long eyelashes, and indeed 
she saw that the man was angry, very 
angry. She did not quite know this 
intense new stillness that informed him. 
When he spoke, it was too quietly; and 
when he looked, his look was too ob- 
scure,. baffling. 

She paused and heaved a sigh or 
two. 

“Where is Nance?” 

“In bed,” said Mrs. Abbott, “and 
remaining there—c-c-collapsed—p-p- 
prostrated.” 

Again he laughed. 

“Wise young lady!” 

“Willie—you’re speaking strangely.” 

“T apologize. But how?” 

“Y ou—you——”’ She advanced 
upon him flutteringly, and clasped his 
arm. “Oh, reassure me, Willie!” 

“About what?” 

“You know.” 

Dropping all pretense, all evasion, he 
replied with new force and suddenness: 

“Yes, I do know! And you know, 
It is plain to although you 
deceive yourself—that 


see how you can be 


too. you 
are trying to 1 
no man, no man, will overlook a story 
like this. Can’t I piece together the 
whole thing for myself? She led this 
feller on, tricked him, cajoled him, 
made him lose his head. Thank God 
I’ll never lose mine for any woman 
alive! Then there comes this scene of 
the wreck. They were alone together. 
What moral sense has such a girl— 
any girl got? And he fool if 
he didn’t make the most of his time. 
“And then—after all that—she turns 
him down, commits him to the sea, as 
soon as rescue’s in sight! Craven, she 


was a 


thinks of what she’s let herself j 
The paper I saw this morning, 9 
paragraph headed ‘White-handed Map 
der,’ is right! Right to the last letter 
That the feller’s still alive is no thanks 
to her.. He was a fool, of course, ip 
offer such a sacrifice for a woman, | 
wouldn’t, and I’m right. But some of 
us are fools. Poor devil, he must haye 
been pretty far gone—pretty bad!” 

“Oh, stop!” implored Mrs. Abbott 

“Very well, I'll save your ears 
They’re tender, very. And I'll take 
myself off.” 

“Willie, please!” 

“T wouldn’t marry her,” he said, with 
a tremendous and curious anger, “4 
have my codes, even for a woman, | 
don’t allow that even a woman can 
play a game like that. You will tel 
her so. You will say that I send her 
‘Good-by.’ ” 

“But,” she coaxed, “think! 
that flat all ready. You’ve—’ 

“Some other woman will adorn it, 
no doubt.” 

“Oh!” 

“Men have their consolations always 
at hand.” 

“Oh!” 

He laughed again. 

“You don’t fool me with your ‘Ohs, 
dear lady.” 

She followed him to the door. 


uw ’ . 599 
youre going! 


You've 


’ 


“[’m going.” 
To the 


him, 


head of 

and there he 

fingers ironically. 
“Good-by, pretty ex-mother-in-law,” 


the stairs she fol 


kissed her 


lowed 


said he. 

He ran down. He was hardly dis 
comforted, very little disconsolate. 
Chiefly he seemed very, very angry. 
He puzzled her, and she stood listemmng 
for his exit. 

‘Why doesn’t he go?” she wondered. 

He had gone deliberately into the 
dining room and rung the bell. To 
Sanders he said, as deliberately: 
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, | Magic Life 


; 

“Please ask Miss Dobson to speak 
Pp me, if she can, at once.” 

And Leila came to him, from some 
business in the servants’ regions, house- 
keeping book and pencil in hand, con- 

. trolled, quiet, alluring. 

Chase did not wait. He advanced 
upon her with the swift determination 
of the bulldog man who has made up 
his mind. He snatched the little book 
from her, flung it away, and closed 
his arms round her. 

‘Leila,’ he said, “I believe you’re 
a white girl. Will you marry me this 
morning if I can get a license? To- 
morrow morning, at least, I can do it.” 

The tremendous triumph that seethed 
through her kept her silent. And he 
took it, in spite of all he thought he 
knew, for hesitation. 

“My God!” he said with passion. 
“Give me a girl who’s straight! I will 
marry you, Leila!” 

She realized now, that, very defi- 


nitely, she had thought the same thing, 


for quite a number of weeks. She 
looked up at him, flushed with sheer 
conquest. 

“I’m afraid,” she said; and indeed, 
partly, she was. 

Willie laughed, joy in his chuckle. 
And he suddenly. murmured emotion- 
ally over her bent brown head and, 
raising it forcibly, kissed her on the 
lips. 

Seaton rang the 
Park 


Three d: \ afte T, 


doorbell of the Regent’s house. 


THE 


He was weary, travel worn, straight 
from the hell of the front trenches; 
and he looked a little dazedly at Mrs. 
Abbott, who flew down the stairs to 
meet him. 

“Charles!” she cried. 

“Where is she?” he said without pre- 
amble. 

“She? Oh! Oh, so ill! Two doc- 
tors, nurses Oh, it has been awful! 
What I shall do I don’t know!” 

“T haven’t the same indecision.” 

“How did you get here?” 

“T got special leave somehow. 
ask me—I can’t remember. ‘Urgent 
private affairs!’ Oh, Lord! Please, I 
want to see her, be with her every pos- 
sible minute.” 

“She has been so ill.” 

“T won’t make her worse,” he prom- 
ised huskily. 

“Five minutes 

“Ten.” 

“Ten, perhaps.” And she began to 
smile and led him upstairs by the hand 
in her usual arch way. 

She looked into the room on the sec- 
ond floor and uttered pleadingly, in a 
conspirator’s voice: 

“Nurse, I have brought her a visitor. 
Please, a few minutes!” 

And the two women, with the ability 
of women, spirited themselves, some- 


” 


Don’t 


mysteriously away. 
Opening her tired 

the bed saw the young soldier standing 

there, looking at her, worshiping. 


how, 


eyes, the girl in 


END. 


The opening installment of a new novel by May Edginton will be published in an early 
number of AINSLEE’S 





HE most novel expel iences I ever 

! had in my life were those that 
preceded, attended, and suc- 

ceeded the production of my play, “The 
Madonna of the Future,” at the Broad- 
hurst Theater. Sympathetic friends 


approached me furtively and seemed. 


no- 
these 


to hate to broach the subject. I 
ticed on several that 
friends appeared to be endeavoring to 
find courage to discuss the question. 
They were very timid. 

One would say, after a portentous 
pause: “Why did you do it? After all 
these years—why?’’ There were un- 
shed tears in his voice. 

And another: “You're sensitive, and 
I’m very sorry for you. You know 
what will happen, of course. The 
Lambs Club will turn out and tear you 
You will never be able to 


here is repressed emotion 


occasions 


to pie es. 
bear it.” 
in thi 
One more: 
how to write plays for more years than 
it is decent to remember, and now you 
Have you never heard 


{ 1 ‘ B Sa 
, and pien y OT 1 


“You've been telling men 


enter the arena. 
that it is fools who rush in where angels 
fear to tread?” This kind would avert 
his face, so that I should not see the 
lurking sorrow in it. 

Mr. Jay D. Barnes, of Manager Mo- 
rosco’s office, asked me to write an ar- 
ticle entitled: “Why I became a play- 
wright,” and was quite surprised when 
I handed him in an essay called, “Why 


ti 


By 
ALAN DALE 


I wrote a play.” I thought that the 
difference in the titles explained a great 
deal. 

And so it went. Mysterious pare 
graphs appeared in the public prints— 
I love to call newspapers “public prints” 
—to the effect that I had at last suc 
cumbed to play vanity and that my end 
was in sight. It was all very exciting, 
But the most striking prophecy made in 
connection with this effort of mine— 
and, by the bye, I call it an effort prin 
cipally because it wasn’t one—was that 
my colleagues—those who review. plays 
with me—would be so indignant at my 
attempt to ungroove myself that they 
would express themselves in round 
terms of distinct disapproval. 

Then I went to Baltimore to see “The 
Madonna of the Future” “tried out,” a 
they put it to Baltimore, please. | 
' vith the company, and felt exactly 
like listened to their 
talk, and was much amused. One pe 
culiar thing about actors is that they 
never have any definite opinion of 4 
play. They have been in many produc- 
tions, but they cannot judge them at all, 
At rehearsals, they laughed at my lines 
and praised them. That was all. I felt 
that it would be rather undignified for 
a critic to say to the actors: “Do you 
think that the play will succeed?” Howe 
ever, I did say it, but received no Sat 
isfactory answer. Actors do not think, 
on those topics. Perhaps it is as well, 


went 


f har 
one of them | 
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Tshall never forget Baltimore, It is 
Sin Maryland, they say. “The Ma- 
donna” was billed at the Academy of 
Music, and before the opening, I went 
to look at the theater. My play is what 
they call “intimate.” That is to say, 
it needs an auditorium that is compara- 
tively small. I gasped at the Baltimore 
Academy. It was one of those colossal 


structures that were theaters when the- 
ater-going needed huge playhouses. It 


was tremendous, cavernous, and terri- 
fying. I felt cold chills running up and 
down my spine 

There “The Madonna” opened, and 
there I sat and watched it, with the 
Daughters of the Revolution as a “ben- 
efit” audience. There was much laugh- 
ter, nearly always where I had not ex- 
pected it, while some of the lines that 
I had dared to appreciate were unno- 
tied. The Daughters seemed shocked 
at the story of the play—dealing with 
awoman’s belief that she has a perfect 
right to maternity without marriage, if 
she has all the advantages that money 
and position can give a woman and the 
strong desire to bring up a child 
cording to her own notions. 

The Baltimore critics tore me to 
pieces. They almost called me names. 
They seemed to resent my being on 
earth, They dipped their pens in the 
vitriol that they accused me of using in 
the articles | te of other plays—and 
they gloat did seem to 


enjoy themselve | 


d! Really, they 
tremendously. It was 
a banquet, and | course. 
Fortunately, in addition to my evening 
clothes, a pajama suit, and a few shirts, 
Thad taken my sense of humor to Bal- 
timore with me; minus that, I should 
have been lost. Most of the critics 
tame to see me before they wrote me 
up, So as to make it more enjoyable— 
atleast I know of two who came, but 
a they are blurred in my memory, I 
tannot be precise. It was quite ex- 
hilarating. The audiences during the 
week grew and less critical— 


was every 


became 


or shall I say “chilly ?’—and toward the 
end of the stay, we seemed to be af- 
fably established. 

Philadelphia was less trying, aa the 
critics there were comparatively eman- 
cipated. But, throughout, there was 
the idea that I had put myself on trial, 
and that the jury had every tendency to 
disagree. The position was this: I 
had written impertinent things about 
plays for a quarter of a century, and 
now—now—in “The Madonna of the 
Future,” I was anxious to show exactly 
how a play should be written. This was 
the model play! They were not quite 
sure whether it was comedy, farce, or 
burlesque. Some of them insisted that 
it was burlesque, and appeared to think 
burlesque a crime. They were amazed 
at its talkiness, and its plotlessness, and 
at some other ailments that, they said, 
I had always inveighed against. 

Nobody in the company was in the 
least startled at all this. It was new to 
me, but it was old to them. “We never 
expect anything else outside of New 
York,” they said. Cities seldom accept 
a play that has not had a New York 
indorsement. Isn’t that droll? I should 
think that they would welcome the idea 
of judging for themselves. It must be 
so harrowing to indorse indorsements— 
so redundant, as it were. 
an instance of what I mean, 
Heart’’—the biggest 
has known in 
New York, it 


Here is 
Before “Peg o’ My 
success that the stage 
years—before it ever saw 
was tried out in Providence, I believe. 
There it played to exceedingly small 
business, even though Laurette Taylor 
was the star. Very much later, after 
the play had established itself in New 
York, it played in the first city again, 
and even without Miss Taylor it did ex- 
actly four times the business it had 
achieved when it had lacked the New 
York indorsement. I hope this isn’t 
terribly “shoppy,” but it is instructive, 
isn’t it? 

Then came the time when I lost my 
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own angle. After we left Philadelphia, 
I had no views at all on the subject of 
“The Madonna of the Future.” I could 
no longer say whether it was good, bad, 
or_indifferent. I had listened to so 
many dissenting views, and had watched 
so many performances, that my brain 
refused to work. Of course, I knew 
that I must have liked the play; other- 
wise, I should not have written it. It 
was a perplexing predicament, and I 
felt quite lost. 

It was suggested that on the opening 
night at the Broadhurst Theater, I 
should occupy my usual seat in the or- 
chestra and pretend to be merely criti- 
cizing the performance. It was a clever 
idea, but one that I could not carry out. 
Alas, I lacked the nerve! Imagine sit- 
ting there, among my brother critics, 
and watching their faces as the play 
proceeded! A man with a nerve of 
iron might have done it. My nerves 
are not iron. I resisted the entreaty of 
the management. 

Instead, 


[ crouched in the balcony, 
very much like a criminal, attempting 


to avoid attention. It was not a dig- 
nified attitude, but I felt that, under 
the circumstances, it was pardonable. 
Even there, the ordeal was severe. I 
listened to the laughter, and gradually 
—gradually—the tension of the situa- 
tion was lessened. New York was tak- 
ing it all well. ew York was at least 
sympathetically considering my inten- 
York was doing what Bal- 
Philadelphia-hi % refused to 
forgetting me and my 
playwriting. It was losing itself in the 
play, and doing it beautifully. Every- 
body had told me that “The Madonna 
of the Future” was for New York, and 
only for New York. And so it seemed 
to be. 

At the end of the first act, I was a 
laughing lad once more. My equanim- 
ity was restored. The laughter of that 
audience was music, and the applause 
,a sort of nectar that went to my head. 


tions. New 
timore and 


do—and was 


€ 


Gradually the sense of crime Ie 

If I had sinned in bursting into fo 
light notoriety, it was a very ple 
sin—like a good many other sings, < 
funny thing was that I felt so act 
You know, on opening nights, all the 
friends of actors send them telegrams, 
Sending telegrams on opening nights is 
a solemn rite. I had always laughed at 9 
it. It seemed to me so futile. Yet be 
hold me reading almost tearfully the 
“success” wishes of scores of friends! 
I registered a mental promise always to 
send telegrams on opening nights, Silly 
they may be, but it is frequently the 
silly things that count. Again my senge 
of humor emerged, as I saw myself 
reading telegrams! And from people 
I had never met, too! I love telegrams 
from people I have never met! 

Last surprise of all—the treatment 
accorded to me by my colleagues! This 
was coruscantly enthusiastic. It was 
bewilderingly complimentary. I felt as 
if coals of fire had been heaped upon 
my head, because I had listened to the 
voices of those who had anticipated 
what the French call “une mauvaise 
presse.” Thoroughly I appreciated the 
embarrassing position in which I had 
placed my brethren. It is difficuit to 
judge impartially the work of one with 
whom one is familiar. It is not exactly 
a pleasing task. I should have disliked 
it myself intensely. 

And now I am able to judge “The 
Madonna of the Future.” I consider 
it amusing and light, and I look upon 
its idea as interesting, especially at the 
present time when there is so much talk 
about “the race” in the warring coum 
tries abroad. I had read and admired 
the work of Miss Ellen Key, entitled 
“Love and Marriage.” In fact, it was 
from that book that I captured the title 
of my play. I was accused of many 
other perfidies, but they were untrue 
I am very fond of the philosophy of 
Miss Key —who is a classic in her way 

—and I admit it. Feminism is quite 
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Bultant to-day, and “The Madonna of 
Future” is more of a play for 
women than for men. 
As for the cries of impropriety, they 
are scarcely worth considering, and 
they were of Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia rather than of New York. I might 
say that hardly a musical show is pro- 
duced to-day that is not more improper 
than my feministic play. Crowds of 
half-dressed girls, shrieking with un- 
trammeled voices over the bald heads 
of ruminating old gentlemen, are re- 
garded as eminently proper and well 
behaved. There is never any question 
about them. Yet if an intelligent dis- 
cussion of intimate matters is offered, 
wiseacres shake their heads and say: 
“What are 
Some thought that 1 had discussed 
the question of maternity too frivo- 
lously. They rebelled at my “offensive 
fippancy.” I thought that the only way 
to make any appeal at all. If I had 
been lugubrious and dark green, I 
should have been relegated to special 
matinées, and that would have been un- 
bearable. To me, the special matinée 
is something to be rushed away from. 
Ishould have considered myself a pa- 
rah. If one is solemn, the accusation 
is of dullness and seriousness; if one 
is light, the charge is of flippancy and 
frivolity. “You pays your money and 
you take ou ] ” ! took mine I 


preferred t r] nd to listen to 


we coming to?” 


laughter, rather than to be heavy and 
0 listen to snore 

Here’s a curic thing about the ac- 
tors who take part in one’s play. One 
of the leading players in “The Ma- 
donna” would scarcely say, ‘Good 
Morning” to me, and appeared to look 
upon me as a rank offender. 1 won- 
dered why, and discovered later that he 
considered his part unworthy of his 
genius, . : 

Some of them wanted me to write 
them in a few lines—to make them feel 


comfortable, as it were! 
seem to mind how / felt.. 

But I was lucky with “The Madonna 
of the Future,” as all playwrights are 
not lucky. I had a magnificent cast, 
and an untiring manager. Mr. Oliver 
Morosco rehearsed the play with re- 
markable assiduity and zeal, and he se- 
lected every actor, after- hearing that 
actor read his lines. What author could 
wish for better delivery of pet lines 
than that given by Teresa Maxwell 
Conover, Ffolliott Paget, and Daisy 
Atherton? Is there an actress on the 
American stage to-day who could have 
given to the role of the emancipated 
ris the authority, the fascination, and 
the exquisite eccentricity offered by 
Miss Emily Stevens? Miss Stevens 
was the raison d’étre of “The Madonna 
of the Future.” 

I feel that I have been tremendously 
egotistical, but just the same, there are 
many individual points in all this that 
may interest those who wonder how 
plays are done, and how the people 
who do them feel. 

I have left aside—and I feel fearfully 
guilty about it—such productions: as 
““Seventeen”—which I loved, being of 
the mature age that enjoys anything 
youthful; “The Heritage,” by Eugene 
Walter, which was too morbid to last; 
“Happiness,” perhaps the best comedy 
that Miss Laurette 1 aylor I 


They didn’t 


1as appeared 
in old-time 


lynan 


in since “Peg:;” “‘Succéss,” 
melodrama, in which Brandon 
was the star; “Josephine,” a prosy com- 
edy by Bahr, with Arnold Daly as Na- 
poleon; “The Indestructible Wife,” a 
very peculiar comedy by the Hattons; 
and “Oh, Lady! Lady!” a delightful 
and appealing musical play at the Prin- 
cess Theater. 

All these were important, and, self- 
ishly,.I have let them go for the present. 
Will you forgive the 
slight ? 


unintentional 
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Talks With Ainslee’s Read on 





wim HIM 


[|X our talk with you last month, we 

spoke of Marie Conway Oecemler’s 
story in this number as one of those 
rare bits of art which more than com- 
pensate an editor for all the common- 
place manuscripts he has to wade 
through before he finds another. If 
you have not already read “To Be a 
Woman,” do not fail to do so now. 
We know that you will find as sure an 
appeal in its delicate beauty and 
strength as we did. 

Another feature of unusual distinc- 
tion in this issue is Salomon de la Sel- 
va’s exquisite sonnet sequence, “One 
Day in Bethlehem.” We said nothing 
of it in last month’s announcement. 
Frankly, we feared that you might 
share the growing prejudice that the 
sonnet form is a sort of hard-and-fast 
jail in which thought is shackled and 
beauty fades into a sickly prison pallor. 

xe 
WE mentioned at the time we printed 
“The Caravan Man” that its au- 
thor, E. Goodwin, had been an actor 


artist before he hand 


interest you to know 


and an 
to fiction. | 
that M1 ;oodwin ssponsible for 
the little illustration at the heading of 
“The Devil Among is 
oe 
OUVERNEUR MORRIS, Mary 
Heaton Vorse, Ellis Parker But- 
ler, Charles Saxby, Walter Prichard 
Eaton, Anice Terhune, Rebecca Hooper 
Eastman, Lawrence Perry, Adele 
Luehrmann, all contributing to the May 
number of AINSLEE’S, not 
that we have joined in the scramble for 
our old 


turned his 


does mean 


big names at the sacrifice of 


policy of “good stories by any author 


rather than any stories by good au- 


| (ULNA 


thors.” It simply means that 
writers have contributed to they 
issue the sort of stories that have 
up for them their reputations. 

The complete novelette for } 
by Ellis Parker Butler, and its § 
“Behold Our Hero!” We have ai 
regarded chuckling aloud while 
to oneself as a evidence of feeble 
edness. In the course of this sto 
several times caught ourselves ci 
ling aloud. However, in view of 
good tithe he gave us, we forgive 
Butler for the implication. 

Gouverneur Morris’ gripping 
“Slow Torture,” has to do with the 
man invasion of France. The 
ance wrought by the little brother 
one of the victims is not pretty; 
almost adequate. 

In “The Despoiler,” Mary H@ 
Vorse writes with sympathetic if 
of the tragedy of calf love. j 

Lawrence Perry is best known? 
haps, to readers of Scribner's 
Harper's. His introduction to 
LEE’s is a three-part story entitledj@ 
Liar.” We had inten 

novel by May Edginl 
ber, but Mr. Pe 

I hero has a disconcerting way 
upsetting people’s plans generally, 

Little did Queen Anne know that} 
would be remembered chiefly for™ 
atrocious cottages that bear her mag 
little did the gallant General Burma 
suspect that his fame would rest 
upon his whiskers, or King Charles 
his name would merely conjure Gp 
sions of ‘pampered spaniels. Siem 
fame! Walter Prichard Eaton giv 5 
a score of similar instances 
causerie on “The Bubble, Reputat™ 


Ar 
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AT CHES OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 
CREDIT HOSE SUPPORTER 


colt 
Special! Se |i PATRIOTIC 


ON j 
ee CNG a 4 THIRFT 


Solitaire. Each suggests that it is 
pecially selected by } : > | more important 
experts, and is skil- now than ever be- 
oe fore that you 


our famous Lof- 
wear the 


stion’”’ 1 at solid gold ‘ 
ing every : 
~ esi beauty. Cased in Handsome Ring Bex : ¥ 
nond is the best investment into which you “a 
mmoney. It constantly increases in value and 
Every article listed in our Catalog is distinct- Oblong Rubber Button 


Dé and elegance no matter what the price. HOSE SUPPORTER 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG It prolongs the life of J 


There are over 2000 illustrations “ Die- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. stockings by preventing 
ever you select — be sent, ais _ | drop stitches, tearing 
ing charges prepai t es. he - 
P'You see and examine the article ae punctures, Th But- 
right in your own hands. ong, 

f satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase ton guards against in- 
price and keep it; balance divided into jury to even the most 
eight equal amounts, payable monthly. delicate fabric. Whether 

Our Catalog shows all the new watches you buy hose support- 
—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted. Guar- ers with your corsets 
anteed by "the factory and further guar- + "es “ ~ 

or unattached be sure 
anteed by us, We make all necessary 
repairs, barring accident, free of charge, to get Velvet Grip. 
for three years from date of purchase, as a 

Wate is bay F pass velrons inspec- Sold Everywhere 

tion as low as $2.50 a mont T CO. 
The National Credit Jewelers GEORGE F - bese 
Dept. M843 108N. State St., Chicago, Ul. Makers ae 
‘ STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


poe bse 7 Delivered v3 you : FREE 


WwW 99 mF 
ery oman NUNN AE SS Your choiceof 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 
RANGER les. 


a Vj famous line of ** R’’ bicyc 
Use Creme Mignon color in the big new FreeCatalog. We bey, all the 
| RS 30 Da lays. Fre Chicago to your to —- on 

™ ; * allow ‘on e 
Free Trial bicycle you se- 
$ riding test in your own town for a 
month. Do not buy until you get our great 
a new t Ser Ce low Factory-Direct-To- 

4 Rider terme and pric 
AMPS. HORNS, pedals, single 
La and repair parts forall makes 











erms. 
cy pet writetoday for the big 
new Catalog. Pr s 
_ CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. L-38 Chicago 
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BOUND VOLUMES ;; as adye PRICE $3. 00 


Virginia Valli j P 
"Crime M erful com per volume. . 
meream. Lv e it STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 iee2 Avenue, New York 
Skin can t. free from on 
ui sand glow it the rosy tint of & 
Bree i se Creme, Mignon. |The E AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


cream recommended by women of 
oa is printed with inks manufactured by 


tis ihn © | We Dy WILSON PRINTING INK CO 
g s ‘ 7] 


Mt gives the best possible results. Re- 
the most delicate or sensitive skin. LTD., 


will find Créme Mignon the per- 
i cream you have been looking 17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Why we want you to 


Days at Our Expense 
y. Send fift nt in stamps, colin, 


order, A | will be immedi- & ZS C . 
med you. | e days If : = BZ" t 
ft time vy not co ne ! 5 ww } u icura 
om is the t complexion cream = ; 2 P 
ever nsed turn tl iar to us. and & - t 
Se Les romotes 
start using t most wonderful of Y/f ff ° 
ion creams | alr ea { 
a . . - / ZA 
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Bothered by the High 
Cost of Food? 





Ts Mr. Hoover’s appeal for food conservation and wise 
stitution meeting with your cooperation?  \nd are you one of 
many thrifty housewives who find they are already feeding their fame 


ilies with all the economy consistent with health and comfort? 


It’s all in knowing how, isn’t it? 


You know that Fa Mrs. Rees is an 
a wholesome, ap- }|27. MITE 1S CUT expert upon the 
petizing dinner, of | THE COMPLEITE subject of foods 
delicious flavor, COOK B BOOK and their prepara- 
temptingly served, 230) ECOWO tion. The woman 
does not always Aap saat Repeal SS who uses these re- 





mean that it cost |p. ..% jnene pie cipes will not need 
as much—or even |eeeee 5 to preach to her 
half as much—as | 87h Ades \ 4 family “the gospel 
flat, uninterest- Pare | roe of the clean 
. ; s9 
ing, poorly cooked ate. 
dinner. The whole The price—fit 
of good : Baa, \. en cents—placg 


2 


question 
living at moderate ithin the reag 
cost is simplified of everybody. 4 
by “The Complete 21 no =woman 


Cook Book.” It is just what its afford to be without it. For sa 
or, if ya 











name signifies, containing seven by all news dealers; 


hundred and fifty splendidly ar- dealer cannot supply you, add fa 


ranged, economical recipes, com- cents to the above pr ice and ord 


piled by Jennie Day Rees. direct from the publishers. 








Street & Smith Corporation, Publishers, New York 
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| He Smashed 
a Dream 


UT of a disillusioned life Jack 

London clung to his dream of 
the Brotherhood of Man. Once the 
brilliant and picturesque leader of the 
American Socialist Party, he ruth- 
lessly cut off the associations of a life- 
time and left the party when his com- 
rades failed to divine the life-battle of 
Democracy in the shambles of Europe. 
It is given to few of us to feel the 
heart wrench that act cost London. 
But he was running true to form. 


As a newsboy, coast pirate, sailor, he was boy and man, 
without fear. His last act of ma sochiese intellectual fear- 
lessness proved the strain of the thoroughbred. From the 





sand lots of San Francisco to a first line writer of America, 
London took his lickings standing up and faced the world 
JACK LONDON unafraid. As long as men’s hearts are young and blood 
FR q runs warm London’s stories will be read. Through every 
EE! line of his writings is the heroic strain. 


In one of his books of the Metropolitan edition, London 
Four handsome volumes of the greatest has woven into the story-plot much of his own life. 
works of Jack London bound in decorated red ‘*Martin Eden’’ is a picture of a man’s fight for life and 
doth, gold stamped. They are illustrated by the fruits of our civilization, which for soul-inspiring quali- 
Charles Livingston Bull, Phillip R. Goodwin, ties can only be compared with Victor Hugo's ‘*Toilers 
WJ. Aylward and The Kinneys. They of the Sea." This book and three others, four handsome 
come to you free and postpaid in this hand- volumes of thrilling fiction, may now be yours, without 
lath hosed unifaem edition if yousub- charge, if you send in your magazine subscription today 


sribe for your magazine reading now. The 
titles are “Martin Eden,” “The Sea Wolf,” OUR OFFER: 
‘Love of Life” and “The Call of the Wild.” are é ; 
Mail this coupon with only ten cents. This enters 
your 15 months’ subscription for Metropolitar 
and McClure’s and entitles you to a free set of The Greatest 
Works of Jack London, in four volumes, bound in handsome r 
cloth and gold stamped You will receive at once the first copie f P 
Metropolitan and McClure’s. You send them $1.00 a month for f Ai 
five months for the magazines; which is less than the maga- 4-'18 
ines would cost you on the newsstands, and that’s all, 7 METRO 
Remember, while you pay on this easy monthly plan, you 7 POLITAN, 
get the magazines considerably below their single copy pogo 
price, and the four great books come without cost. diiiiaess 8 one 
se If you prefer to pay cash send only $4.75 with order. close 10 cents, Send 
Lobo» compan . For the four books in beautiful red half leather bind- e, free and postpaid 
ing, send $6.75. If you wish credit and are not Sceatint ‘Wake of ‘Jack 
known to us send your letterhead, business card or Santen 
references with coupon. Canadian and Foreign At the same tim 
Postage extra. Magazines may be sent to 
different addresses if desired If you are at 
present a subscriber to either magazine 2 mous 
your subscription will be extended. the magenm 








e enter my 


4 Name . 
METROPOLITAN = giro; 
432 FOURTH AVE.,N.Y. 4 


7 City and State ecee 
*hange terms of prymeut to seven months if you prefer 
J half leather binding or cash price, $6.75 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. | New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patentand Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 46, Wash., D.C. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money, Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y 


BE AN AUTO AND TRACTOR EX- 
PERT in a few weeks, Earn $90 to 
$300a month. Our big free book ex- 
plains. Rahe’s Auto School, 2130 
Oak Street, Kansas City. Mo. 


AN ANNUAL 
Your Spare Time, handling 
Woodstock Typewriter (42 
Standard); sells readily against all 
competition, Write for the best 
proposition going. Woodstock Type- 
writer Company, Dept. B 2, Chicago, 
Illinois, 














INCOME FOR 
The 
Key 








Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away a few five-acretracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
eare for your trees for $& per month. 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man iscrazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness, 








Busi Oportunities—Continued. 

DO YOUIWANT $2,000 A YEAR IN- 
COME withut any work, worry or 
inconvenicice? ‘Then investigate our 
co-operativ fig orchard enterprise. 
& starts ou owning a fine Magno- 
lia Fig Oxhard and interest in co- 
operative preserving factory. Best 
figs grown, Estimated prolits from 5 
acre orclard $2,325.00 annually, or 
more, Pemand for Magnolia Figs 
cannotbe supplied on account of the 
limited area for growing and lack of 
facilities for preserving fruit for the 
market. Best investment on earth. 
Assures you an orchard home in 
the most fascinating country in the 
world and an independent income 
for life. Present offer limited. Our 
Free book tells all. Send for it Today. 
Address, Gulf Coast Fig Orchards 
Association. 523 Dept. 43 Merchants 
Bark Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 











Personal 


LET MADAME KOSMOS help you 
by giving your life prediction. Send 
birth-date and dime. De Laurene 
Kosmos, Box 291 X, Louisville, Ky 








ZODIAC HOROSCOPE READING, 
invalunble for your life guidance, 
send birth date and one dime for 
Trial Reading. HK. M. Heath, Dept. N, 
Crown Point, Ind, 





Songs, Poems 


WRITE the words forasong. We 
write music and guarantee pub- 
lisher’s acceptance. Submit poems 
now. Chester Music Co,, 1039 Wilson 
Avenue, Suite 102, Chicago. 








Songs, Poems—Contingy 


SONG WRITERS * 
Guide” Sent Free! Wee 
facilitate free publication of, 
sale. Submit Poems, Knie 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg. Ney 





Patents and 





YOUR IDEA WANTED, 
YOUR INVENTION, te 
market it. Send for 4 free boc 
of patent buyers, hundreds of 
wanted, etc. Advice free, 
advertised free. Richard BR j 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, Di 
2276 W Woolw®@rth Bldg. New 





PATENTS THAT PRO 
AND PAY Advice and 
free, Highest references, 
results, Promptness assured. 
sketch or model _ for 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
624 F Street, Washington, D, 





PATENTS~—W rite for How 
tain a Patent. List of Patent 
and Inventions Wanted, $i 
prizes offered for Inventions 
sketch for free opinion as to 
ability. Our 4 books sent fre 
request.’ Patents advertised 
assist inventors to sell thelr 
tions, Victor J, Evans &Co 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washingt 





PATENTS PROMPTLY 
CURED, Send sketch orn 
actual search and report=- 
tion 90 Page Patent Book 
George P. Kimmel, 18 D 0 
Building, Washington, D.C 

















2,150,000 READERS 








line. 


We make it possible to reach them at the rate of $6.39 a line in the Classifie 
Columns of SMITH’S, POPULAR, AINSLEE’S, PICTURE-PLAY, PEOPLE’ 
FAVORITE, TOP-NOTCH, and DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINES. Space 
accepted not less than four nor more than thirty lines. Five average words to the 
No display. Uniform type, except first few words, which may be in caps 
Write for rate card giving separate rates and combination; also closing dates 
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This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 
at one-quarter usual cost, 

Usikt 
chords atenceandcom 


famousWritten Method is endorsed by leading 
State Conservatories. Successful 2) vears, Phas 
pp ete piece in every key within 4 lessons 
derstand. Fully illustrated For 
tree.Diploma granted Write today f 


1 64 page free t 


ook .”" Ho 
M. L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio AC, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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Secientif 


beginners or teachers, old or young 
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DO YOU WANT A REE BOX OF KOSKOTT 


AIRGROWER 


That is reported so remarkably sucessful? 


Everybody Desires 


SUPERB HAIR GROWTH 


If you would like to grow hair on a balaspot, to 
stop falling hair, or completely banish dandruff, 
why not test the true value of Koskott? 

E. E. Wurster writes: “J spent many a dollar without reults, but 


Koskott did wonders for me. 
photo shows me after using Koskott—I wish 


I feel it my duty to recommend it. 
had one taken when my 


This 


hair was all gone, so people could see how Koskott works.’’ 
(Address on application.) 


We offer 


$500 Cash Guarantee 


that we can produce over 1000 genuine testimonials. 
READ THESE EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS; WE HAVE LEGIONS MORE, 


“For eight or nine years I have been a bald- 
beaded man; the top of my head was as bare as 
myhand. Now hair is growing again, it is the most 
wonderful thing I ever saw.”’—Lee Fish, Clayton 
Co., Iowa. 

“I can no longer find the place where the 
bald spot was; the hair is as long there as onany 
a? place of the head.”—Matt Bagley, Itasca 

Minn, 

“My hair has quit falling out, my scalp itches 
no more and new hair is growing thickly.”—Mra. 
d.Lundeen, Multnomah Co., Oregon. 

“Alter being bald 20 years, my head Is mostly 
covered with new hair; am well pleased.”—Geo, 
Van Wyck, Union Co., N. J. 


“Fer growing hair and making it beautiful 
there is nothing like Koskott, for my hair is nowa 
sur;rise to all my friends. I am telling everybody 
of your wonderful hair grower.” —Mrs. W. Rabiger, 
Alleghany Co., Pa. 

“Xoskott has started a new growth of hair on 
my head.”—R. C. Cunningham, Abbeville Co., S.C, 

“The hair is now about an inch long on my 
head where there was not a hair in 80 years; Koskott 
dli it.”—J._J. Ellis, Minnesota, 

“Four months ago my scalp was bare: now It fs 
covered with a nice growth of hair and it is growing 
nicely.”—W. C, Colman, Red River Co., La. 

“One sample box and one full box of Koskott 
have grown hair on my head where I was perfectly 


bald.”—A, W. Bowser, Butler Co., Pa. 

“I was bald and never could find anything to 
Koskott Hair Grower.”’—Prof. C. E. Bowman, | bring the hair back until I used Koskott.”—Esther 

yland, Arnett, Wallace Co., Ky, 

A ‘My daughter’s hair grew four inches in two months. She is very enthusiastic in her recommendation of 
Koskott, as she thought her hair had been irreparably injured by a severe fever she had six years ago. Although 
she had tried é and widely advertised hair tonics, Koskott is the first hair preparation to start 
anew growth of hair on her head.’’—Mrs. J. Dindinger (daughter's photo below). 


BOX FREE TO YOU 


We offer to send you a testing box of Koskott 
FREE, postpaid. It is probably different from anything 
you ever used on your scalp before. It is inexpen- 
sive because concentrated. We know that Koskott has 
surprised and delighted many who were losing or 
had lost their hair and feared they must remain bald 
throughout life. 

What Koskott has done for others’ hair, why 
not for yours? 

If you have entire or partial baldness, alopecia 
areata (bald spots), barbers’ itch, dandruff, dry scalp, 
brittle hair, falling hair, if you get a lot of hair on your 
comb whenever you use it, itching scalp, or other 
hair or scalp trouble, try Koskott. 


You Need Only Ask for a FREE BOX of Koskott—a postcard GROW HAIR 


do, ‘Parcel will be sent you promptly, postpaid, and under plain 
KOSKOTT LABORATORY, L. 4. 144, Station F, NEW YORK CITY 


“The baldness on my head has entirely dis- 
sppeared, being covered with hair, by use of 





9 ¥ 
MISS BERTHA DINDINGER 
Address pplication) 

















cover with full directions; and you can soon decide what it will do for you. 
————— 
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Tobacco Habit Banish 
In 48 to 72 Hours . 


knmediate Results fe 


Trying to quit ‘he tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a ierious shock to your nervous system. So don’t try itl 
Make the tobacco iabit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer aicording to directions. 

It doesn’t makea particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuff—Tolacco Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form infrom 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin | s 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results, t 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no yan oe pn | drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. If youreally want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. If 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will 
cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof 


If you're a slave of the tobacco 
habit and want to find asure, quick way 
of quitting “‘for keeps’’ you owe it to 
yourself and to your family to mail the 
coupon below or send your name and 
address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
onthe humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer wil] quickly 
free you from the habit, 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 












































Tobacco Tellson 
<4 Nervous System 


























NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., ms 
Dept. 570, St. —e | 

Please send, without obligating me in any fe tt 
your free booklet regarding the tobacco habit and Fi 
proof that Tobacco Redeemer W ill positively 
me from the tobacco habit. 






Name. 









Street and No. 


ob cco tea. 
from You _the 

f Eicoouree, Com ' 
oe 


Ple ase 
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of Rural Free Delivery System. 


Says Nuxated Iron 


Increased His Power and Endurance so Much, 
That He Feels It Ought to Be Made Known to 


Anaemic Man, 


Every Nervous, Run-down, 


Woman and Child. 


Opinions of Dr. Ferdinand King, New York Physician 
and Medical Author; Dr. James Francis Sullivan, 
formerly Physician of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor 


Dept.), New York and Others. 


WHAT 8S \TOR MASON SAYS: 
“I he often d I would never 
edicine er I believe that the 


















recommend 
doct ors 





of slace, Howe the hardest political cam- 
rm wign of my life, without a chance for a vaca- 
ine tion, IT had been starting to court every morn- 

ing with that tired feeling one cannot 
for describe. I was advised to try Nuxated Iron. 
gin As a pioneer in e pure food and drug legisla- 


tion, I was at first loath to try an advertised 
remedy, but * advising with one of my medi- 
al friends, I x it a test. The have 
en so benefici 2 own case I made up my 





results 


mind to let my nds know about it, and you 

at liberty te lish this statement if you 
so desire. J an sirty-five years of age, and 
I feel that a re / which will build up the 
strength and incre the power of endurance f 


aman of my a 
ous, run- 
id.” 
Senator Mason’ 
ated Iron s 
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anaemic man, woman and 


tatement in regard to Nux- 
n t vera icians who 
their opinions thereon, 





Pioneer in Pure Food and Drug Legislation, Father 
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le Hos I L (Outdoor Dept.) New \ and 
We stchest: ( j IHlospital, said, “Senator 


Mason is to be nded on handing out this 


statement on Nuxated Iron for public print, There 
ie thousands of men and women who need a 
strength and blood der but do not know what 
0 take. In my own inion there is nothing better 


than organic iron \ ted Iron—for 
od and helping rease the 
tirance of men i 

lly their ner\ 
{th 





enriching the 

strength and en- 

who burn up too rap- 

in the strenuous strain 
tition of the day.” 

ier Kerr, of the City of 

own experience with 

h a valuable remedy 

ery hospital and pre 

this country.” 

Physician who has 
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e j greatest of 
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r, I reg 
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hange food into living tis- 
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Former United States Senator Wm. E. 
Mason, recently elected Member of 
the U. S. Congress from Illinois. 





























sue. Wit! it it, no 
matter how much 
or what you eat Senator Mason’s championship 
your yi f Pure } fand Drugs legisla- 
pas Ss rou y tion, his fight for the rural free 
Without doing you ry s m, and his strong 
any good, You don't wey of all bills favoring 
get the strength out at 1 the rights of the masses 
of it, con As st trusts and combines, 
sequer be nl a tional figure at 
come ind r endeared him to 
sickly ju he hearts of the working man 
like yi und tl ‘ masses of people 
to grov soil thr t t United Stutes, 
det iron If Senator Mason has the distinction 
yo stron, ft of the really big men 
or 1 ow it r His strong en- 
to } irseil t n i of Nuxated Iron must 
the fi te test: convil any intelliyent thinking 
ho ] yt reader that it must be a prepara- 
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the Senator feels is bound 
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HEN you arrive at home after q 
the office, and you are so doggone th 
hover on the ragged edge of a grouch, 
turbing war news in your evening pag 
duced a particle; and you eat a good d 
without meat—and the mental mists 
and life doesn’t seem such a woeful thing af 
you draw up your favorite armchair to th 
light and reach out for something to help 
yourself, and you pick up a copy of JUDGE, @ 
to grin and then to chuckle and then te 
The Only Woman smiles at you sympatheties 
the other side of the table—isn't it a glo 
Can you beat it? 
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Because it is a bubbling, cheerful, stimulating friend; a friend who rides no hobbies, , 
happiness; who nourishes no enmities, except a supreme hatred for the Common Foe 
ilization—Militaristic Germany; who parades no fads and promulgates no eccentri¢ 
breezy, rollicking comrade with a vein of tenderness, a sparkling wit and exhaustless 
JUDGE is beloved of the nation. With a copy of JUDGE in your hand you can defy 
hordes of boredom and all the demons of ennui. 
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AVE your sense of humor as well as the food OIN up with the army of good folks whof 
in your larder. Hooverize your rebellion Jupce a perennial benefaction. Come ij 
against the high cost of living by becoming a the camp of the wide-awake Americang 
perfectly good optimist through the influence of are doing their bit by radiating happiness if 
Jupce. Don’t be Zeppelined by unfounded fears midst of depressing conditions. Put on the 
or submarined by false economy. The war will of cheeriness and shoulder the rifle of me 
be won by soldiers who smile, not by those who Help win the war by shelling the devils of 
sing hymns of Hate. Get behind Jupce’s 42-cen- from the trenches of discontent. Acquirey 
timetre gun that punctures the dugouts of doubt “get-thee-behind-me-Satan” attitude of mind 

and despair. Cut out the frowns and smile, smile, comes from a reading of Jupce—the & r 





























smile with JupcE. medium 


Over the Top with Your Dolla 






Why not wallop the willies out of existence with one cunning 

little dollar? You can do it if you mail the coupon on the + 

bottom of this page and mail it now while the mailing’s good. eid 
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Toot! Toot! Toot! All aboard for the Land of Laughter! The train is pulling out. D 
get left behind. Jump on and take your seat in the Pullman. Here is your ticket for a 
months’ trip. 











JUDGE, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

I accept your offer—three months for $1 It is understood that you send me Jupcr beginning 
the current issue—12 numbers in all. I enclose $1 (OR) send me a bill at a later date, 
$1.25—Foreign $1.50.) 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








THINGS WORTH WHILE 
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KING OF THE TABLE WATERS 
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THE THINKE 


Men who commati 
Sreat enterprisg 
fst master the 
selves, for fo 
define characté 
Grape-Nui 
is a master fog 


for thinkers a 


“Theres a Reason 





